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INTRODUCTION. 

My  friends  will  think  it  strange,  that  I  have  written  *  book,  n* 
matter  how  small  or  unpretending  it  may  be.  Having  the  control  of 
my  time  and  actions,  it  -was  a  very  pleasant  occupation  to  employ  soma 
of  my  leisure  hours  to  write,  in  my  humble  manner,  "The  Pioneer 
History  of  Illinois."  Time  is  rapidly  sweeping  off  from  the  scene  of 
action,  the  pioneers  of  our  country ;  and  even  the  recollection  of  their 
actions  will  soon  be  forgotten,  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  perpetuate  the 
history  of  this  worthy  and  noble  race  of  men. 

The  pioneers  suffered,  without  a  murmur,  all  the  privations  and 
difficulties  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  by  their  ener- 
gy, bravery,  and  sound  practical  sense,  the  country  we  now  enjoy, 
with  all  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  civilized  life,  they  reclaimed 
from  a  wilderness,  infested  with  hostile  savages  and  wild  beasts. 

It  is  a  story  of  these  pioneers,  French,  English,  and  Americans,  in 
their  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  Illinois,  that  I  now  attempt  to 
narrate.  Moreover,  I  know  of  no  work  of  this  character,  that  is  con- 
fined solely  to  the  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  Illinois,  but  th« 
present  unpretending  one,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  Thi« 
was  some  inducement  to  the  task.  I  hope  my  humble  performance 
may  please  and  interest  the  reader,  as  it  has  done  the  writer. 

Amongst  the  many  authors  I  consulted  on  this  subject,  I  obtafhed 
much  valuable  information  from  the  works  of  my  friend,  the  talented 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  of  St.  Clair  county,  Ills.  Many  facts  stated  in 
the  "Pioneer  History,"  since  the  year  1800,  came  under  my  own  per- 
gonal observation,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  true. 

This  humble  attempt  at  history,  must  speak  for  itself ;  and  the  only 
recommendation  I  can  give  it;  is,  I  think  it  contains  the  truth. 
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or 


Tlie  Indians   of  Illinois. 


It  is  difficult  to  give  to  the  history  of  the  Indians  of  Illinois  any 
thine  like  authenticity.  The  information  we  obtain  on  this  subject,  n 
frequently  founded  on  Indian  tradition,  which  is  often  destitute  of 
truth. 

The  explorers  of  the  country  from  Canada,  in  the  year  1763>  found 
-"certain  Indians  south-west  of  Lake  Michigan,  whose  generic  name 
was  known  as  Illinois,  or  Illini,  as  Hennepin  wrote  it.  Those  Indiant 
having  that  name,  and  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  gave  that 
name  to  the  Illii"  >is  river,  and  to  the  whole  country,  down  to  th« 
mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

We  are  informed  that  Illini  means,  according  to  the  Indian  under- 
standing of  that  word,  "real  men",  or  "superior  men."  The  Del- 
aware Indians  attach  the  same  meaning  to  Lenni,  and  indicates,  in 
their  language,  "'real,  or  superior  men." 

The  writers  on  this  subject  state  :  that  almost  all  the  Indians  of 
North  America  are  of  the  Algonquin  race,  except  the  Iroquois.  W© 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Delaware  name  of  Lenni,  or  Lenni- 
Lcnsjpe,  is  the  same  as  the  Illini,  which  gave  the  name  of  Illinois. 
If  we  take  Indian  tradition  for  our  guide,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Delawares  and  the  Illinois  Indians  are  of  the  same  family.  Many 
of  the  western  tribes  call  the  Delaware.3  their  "Grand-Fathers." 

It  is  an  Indian  tradition,  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  country 
between  Virginia  and  Canada  were  of  two  races — the  Leni-Lencpt 
and  the  Mcngwe.  The  Lenni- Lcnapc  were  the  Delawares,  and  tha 
Mengwe  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations.  The  tradition  states  further. 
that  the  Lenni- Lensipe  oraigrated  from  the  far  west,to  the  Narncc-si-sif/ 
— Mississippi,  or  Fish  river — o,nd  there  thoy  found  the  Mengw«y  wb/i 
also  came  from  the  west,  and  inhabited  tho  country  towards  the  sources 
of  the  •;     •  Th  ;ra:in^  tribes  found   a  groat  warlike 

nation,  the  All       j  i  i a  the  country  betweon  tlu>  Mississippi 

and  tho  A  mountains.    This  nation  £«~o  tho  nam^  of  Allegbsnj 

rlie  river  and  mountains  r,f  that  name.     Ths  P^I.STTaraji  and  Ir^- 
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quois  united  and  conquered  the  country  from  the  A 1  lew  >>  ;an 

story  is  fortified  by  the  missionaries  Heckewelder  >r. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  is  Letter  than  tradition,  that  tne  iroquois  con- 
quered and  drove  out  west  the  Delawares.  The  Delawares  being 
relations  of  the  western  Indians,  and  being  forced  out  amongst  their 
cousins,  they  may  have  given  the  name  Ulini  to  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 

The  derivation  of  the  name.  Illinois,  is  not  important.  The  State 
and  country  have  the  name,  and  the  citizens  feel  proud  of  it. 

The  Illinois  Indians  are  of  the  Miami  stock,  as  well  as  the  Dela- 
ware, and  in  the  year  1673,  when  the  whites  first  visited  the  west, 
thev  occupied  the  country  south  of  a  line  from  about the  lower  rapidts 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Ottawa,  and  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Illinois  confederacy  embraced  five  tribes  :  the  Peorias,  Caho- 
kias,  Tammarais.  Mitehagamies  and  Kaskaskia.":.  The  Mitchagamies 
at  first  occupied  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  gave  the  name  to 
that  Lake.  Afterwards,  we  find  them  located  on  the  Mississippi  near 
Fort  Chartres,  in  the  present  county  of  Monroe,  Illinois.  They  in- 
habited this  tract  of  country  before  the  year  1720,  as  the  French  gov- 
ernment reserved  their  lands  from  the  whites  from  that  date.  After- 
wards they  became  xtinct  as  a  nation,  and  the  remnants  merged  into 
the  Kaskaskia  tribe.  The  Peorias,  Cahokias,  and  Kaskaskias  occu- 
pied respectively  the  villages  of  Peoria,  Cahokia,  and  Kaskaskia,  and 
the  country  adjacent.  The  French  continued  the  names  of  these  vil- 
lages, which  thev  retain  to  this  da  v.  The  Tammarais  inhabited  also 
the  village  of  Cahokia,  and  the  "country  'round  about."  They  have 
left  no  name  of  any  locality  indicating  their  residence  in  Illinois,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Twelve  Mile  prairie,  in  St.  Clair  county.  In  olden 
times,  this  prairie  was  called  "Prairie  Tammarais."  The  tribe  may 
have  had  a  village  in  or  near  this  prairie  ;  but  it  has  been  swept  off 
bv  time,  so  that  their  existence  is  only  known  in  history. 

These  were  the  confederated  tribes  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  were 
oraduallv  driven  off  by  their  enemies  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
until  they  took  refuge  amongst  the  whites,  near  the  villages  of  Kas- 
kaskia and  Cahokia.  They  diminished  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  and  left  the  country  at  last,  being  a  remnant  ouiv  of  their  form- 
er  greatiif  ■■<. 

A  melancholy  reflection  forces  itself  on  its  :  that  the  nearer  the  In- 
dians reside  to  the  white  population,  so  much  the  worse  it  is  for  the 
Indians  :   and  all  the  attempts  heretofore  madebythe  most  worthy  and 
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pious  men  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  nations  have  produced  an 
injury,  rather  than  a  blessing  to  them.  There  may  be  some  exceptions 
to  this  statement :  but  they  are  only  exceptions  ^vhich  do  not  disprove 
the  statement.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  remove  the  Indians 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  white  population  is  the  only  course  to  pre- 
serve their  existence.  And  it  is  doubtful,  even  if  this  humane  policy 
will  secure  them  from  annihilation. 

The  Piankashaws  inhabited  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Wa- 
bash towards  its  mouth,  and  between  the  sources  of  the  Kaskaskia  and 
Saline  rivers,  to  the  Ohio.  They  have  left  no  name  in  the  coun- 
try they  occupied. 

The  Shawnee  Indians  had  a  village,  in  ancient  times,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and   inhabited  the  adjacent  co  The 

same  site  is  now  occupied  by  Shawneetown,  in  Gallatin  county,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Miami  i  inhabited  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  present  State 
of  Illinois  :  but  their  countrv  mostly  lav  east  of  that. 

The  Pottowatamie  Indians  occupied  in  modern  times  a  large  portion 
of  the  north-east  section  of  Illinois.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Cliipaway  nation,  and  were  also  connected  with  the  ancient  Miamis. 
They  extended  their  hunting  and  fishing  almost  the  vhole  length  of  the 
Illinois  river.  But  towards  Chicago  was  their  main  residence. — 
Branches  of  this  nation  extended  to  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  India- 

ley  were  the  largest  nation  of  the  West  in  modern  times;  and  figured 
ferociously  in  the  wars  against  the  whites. 

The  Winnebagoes,  or  t(Puants"  as  the  French  called  them,  from 
their  unsavory  and  "ancient  fishy  smell,"  inhabited  the  country  v, 
of  Green  Bay.     The  old  French  maps  often  call  this   bay  "Le  Bale 
dea  Pi  "  for  these  Iridic 

These  Indi  I  t ion  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  on 

Rock  river;  bul  thjpir  country,  for  \  th  and  east  of 

that  in  [Hiii"i-.     They  were  a  I  on;  but 

in  th  •     It*  we  can  say  ai  of  the  Indians — tl 

they  advanced  in  civilization— i1     ill      ]  -  ■•  : 

Th(  rei  dition  an  otl  . 

that  the  Winnebagoes  i   the  West,  and 


lakes.     1  ink 

* 

there 
Almost  all  tl 
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except  the  Puants.  They  speak  a  gutteral  language,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  learn  or  speak  it.  An  interpreter  must  be  raised  with  them, 
to  be  able  to  speak  or  Understand  their  language.  They  are  stout,  ro- 
bust people,  and  about  the  copper  color  of  their  Indian  neighbors. — 
Their  cheek  bones  are  higher,  and  they  are  generally  a  degree  more 
uncouth  and  savage  than  the  other  tribes  near  them.  I  presume,  they 
are  not  connected  with  anv  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  West. 

A  small,  but  energetic  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Kickapoos,  resided  on 
the  east  side  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  between  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
rivers,  and  including  the  Sangamon  river  and  the  country  thereabout. 
Some  lived  in  villages  near  the  "Elk  Heart  Grove,"  and  on  the  Mack- 
anaw  river.  They  claimed  relationship  with  the  Pottowatamies,  and 
perhaps  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  also.  This  nation  was  the  most  bitter 
enemy  the  whites  ever  had.  It  may  be  said  in  truth  of  this  tribe,  that 
they  were  the  "'first  in  a  battle,  and  the  last  at  a  treaty  with  the  Ameri- 
cans." They  were  more  civilized,  and  possessed  more  energy  and 
talents  than  the  other  indians  in  tbeir  vicinity.  They  were  also  more 
industrious  and  cleanly.  They  were  better  armed  for  war  or  the  chase. 
This  energy,  and  their  imtuaeable  enmity  to  the  United  States,  caused 
them  to  be  first  and  the  most  efficient  in  all  the  indian  battles  with  the 
whites  in  the  north-west.  They  bore  a  conspicuous  part  against  Har- 
mar,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  ;  and  at  Tippacanoe  they  were  first  in  all 
the  bloody  charges  of  that  savage  battle.  The  Kickapoos  disliked  the 
United  States  so  much,  that  they  decided  that  when  they  left  Illi- 
nois, that  they  would  not  reside  within  the  limits  of  our  government : 
but  settle  in  Texas.  What  will  they  do  now  ?  Texas  is  annexed,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  Union.  The  northern  tribes  of  Indians  waged  a 
destructive  war  against  the  Illinois  Indians  for  ages,  and  at  last  nearly 
exterminated  them.  The  last  hostile  attack  was  made  by  the  Kicka- 
poos, in  1805,  against  the  poor  Kaskaskia  Indian  children.  The^e 
children  were  gathering  strawberries  in  the  prairie  above  Kaskaskia,  in 
this  year,  and  their  relentless  enemy  captured  and  carried  away  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  The  Kaskaskias  followed  the 
Kickapoos,  to  recapture  the  children,  a  long  distance ;  but  failed  to 
overtake  them.  The  enemy  escaped  with  the  children  to  their  towns, 
and  thus  ended  this  outrage. 

Power  in  the  hands  of  frail  man — Indian,  or  white — is  apt  to  be 
abused.  The  Northern  Indians  destroyed  the  Illinois  tribes,  because 
they  had  the  power  ;  .and  then  the  white  man  destroys  the  Indian,  and 
occupies  his  country  because  the  civilized  man  has  thp  p^wer. 
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"Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 
The  Sauks  and  Foxes  emigrated  from  the  lakes  west,  and  occupied 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  of  whose  residence  Rock 
Island  was  about  the  centre.  These  Indians  extended  their  hunting 
around  towards  Peoria,  and  to  Galena  and  Wisconsin.  They  are  a 
large,  stout,  well  made  people,  and  not  so  dark  as  the  southern  Indians. 
It  was  a  band  of  these  natives,  called  the  "British,"  or  "Black  Hawk 
Band,"  that  caused  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  years  1831,  and  1832.  Not  only  the  expense,  but  many  valua- 
ble lives  were  lost  in  this  war,  commonly  known  as  ihe  "Black  Hawk 
war." 

The  Sauks  and  Foxes  drove  back  the  weaker  nation — thelowas— and 
occupied  the  country  wherein  the  State  of  Iowa  is  established. 

In  the  year  1778,  Julien  Dubuque,  a  Canadian  and  a  man  of  talent 
and  great  enterprise,  established  a  "trading  post,"  near  the  present 
city  of  Dubuque,  in  Iowa.     This  trader  was  in  fact  a  talented  man,  a 
was  as  such  recognized  by  the  Indians.     Ail  grave  and  important  mat- 
ters they  submitted  to  his  decision.     The  Indiana  in  a  drunken  frol 
caught  a  horse  near  the  post  of  Dubuque — two  got  on  the  1  * 
run  him  thro'  the  prairie.     The  horse  fell  and  killed  one  of  the  India 
This  homicide  caused  a  bitter  quarrel  between  the  families  of  the  two 
Indians.     The   family  of  the  deceased  insisted  on  revenge,  and  that 
was  to  be  blood.     The  other  side  contended  it  was  an  accident,  and 
blood  should  not  be  shed  for  it.     The  parties  submitted  the  case  to  1 
buque,  for  his  decision.     After  hearing  the  statements,  Dubuque,  in  a 
grave  and  serious  manner,  pronounced  judgment :  that  it  was  just  and 
right  to  have  blood  for  blood — that  no  man  had  a  right  to  she 
ther'a  blood  without  having  blood  shed  for  it.     But  Dubuque,  in  a  m< 
lemn  and  severe  manner,  also  pronounced:  that  two  Indians,  one  of 
h  famil  mid  mount  the  same,  horse,  and  run  him  thro'  thi 

rie  until  one  or  the  other  Indian  be  killed.     '.  ment  r 

eomm<  F  the  Indians  and  quieted  the  parties ;  and  a] 

Dubuque  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation. 
The  of  Dubuque  is  called  fur  this  man,  whose  grave  is  situ; 

or  it.     For  yean  after  Dubuque's  death,  the  Indians  kept  a  lai 
fave  every  night,  in  honor  of  his  memory,     i. 
I  by  the  whi    -  as  well  as  by  the  !  s. 

There  are  no    records  kept    of  ' 

tf-  •  white  •  eountn  ,  in  ] 
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were  started  south  by  their  enemies,  and  in  1720  the  Mitchagamia  band 
was  located  on  the  Mississippi  near  Fort  Chartres.  Before  the  year 
1730  the  most  of  the  Iillinois  Indians  were  forced  south  from  the  Illi- 
nois river.  Kaskaskia  was  the  last,  place  of  refuge  for  the  whole  of 
the  Illinois  confederacy,  united  into  the  Kaskaskia  band,  and  from 
this  place  the  trib*e  migrated  west.  About  the  year  1800  the  whole 
confederated  tribes  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors. 
At  this  time  the  Kaskaskia  tribe  had  for  their  chief,  Ducoign,  who 
was  a  cunning  man,  and  had  considerable  talents.  He  was  a  Half 
breed,  and  was  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  his  nation  in  their  pre- 
sent condition.  He  boasted  of,  never — he  or  his  nation — shedding 
white  blood.  This  no  doubt  was  true ;  but  the  reason  was,  that  he  and 
nation  depended  on  the  whites  for  support  and  protection.  He  had 
visited  President  Washington  at  Philadelphia,  and  wore  a  medal  re- 
ceived from  his  great  father,  as  he  called  the  President.  He  had  two 
sons,  Louis  and  Jefferson  Ducoign,  who  were  druken,  worthless  men. 
A  Peoria  Indian  being  bribed  by  the  English,  stabbed  to  death,  in 
the  streets  of  Cahokia,  the  celebrated  Pontiac,  the  greatest  Indian 
warrior,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed.  This  was  one  main  reason  the 
northern  Indians  were  so  bitter  against  those  of  Illinois. 

These  Kaskaskia  Indians  were  afraid  to  venture  out  far  from  the 
white  settlements,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  other  Indians. 
This  almost  forced  them  to  starvation.  Their  spirit  and  national 
character  were  destroyed;  and  they  became  a  degenerate  people, 
always  drunk,  when  they  could  obtain  the  liquor.  By  these  means, 
they  diminished,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  standing  or  charac- 
ter, until  a  few  years  ago  the  remnants  of  them  moved  to  the  South- 
West. 

Although  it  may  seem  hard,  to  force  the  Indians  from  their  own 
country  to  accommodate  the  white  population,  yet  it  is  the  only  wise 
and  humane  policy  that  can  be  adopted.  The  two  classes  of  people 
cannot  live  in  peace  together.  The  tide  of  white  population  is  flow- 
ing on,  and  the  Indians  must  recede  from  it.  It  is  a  heart-rending 
sight  to  see  the  poor  natives  driven  from  their  own  country.  Their 
tears  and  lamentations  on  leaving  Illinois,  would  pierce  the  heart 
of  a  stone. 

We  must  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  It  is  quite  possible, 
that  these  same  tribes  drove  off  the  peaceable  occupants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  then  took  possession  of  it  by  force,  as  we  have  done.  More- 
over, 1  think  Providence  will  be  best  pleased  in  having  a  greater  num- 
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bsr  of  the  human  family  in  existence  than  a  few.  A -white  population 
oan  sustain  more  numbers  on  the  same  territory  than  the  Indian  mode 
of  living  will  permit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  reasons 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  their  own  country.  But,  with, 
or  without  reason,  the  Indians  must  emigrate,  leaving  Illinois — the 
finest  country  on  earth,  for  the  peaceable  occupation  of  the  white  man. 
There  is  another  etimology  of  the  name  of  Illinois.  It  is  said,  it 
ii  derived  frrom  Isle  au  Noix,  the  "Island  of  Nuts,"  in  English.  It 
ia  well  known,  that  when  the  French  first  discovered  the  country,  they 
were  excited  and  enchanted  with  its  fertility,  climate,  products,  grapes, 
Ac,  &c. ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  also  blessed  with  nuts.  And  as  the 
country  was  almost  surrounded  with  rivers — the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
Wabash,  Illinois,  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  north-east — the  country, 
in  fact,  was  nearly  an  Island ;  so  that  it  was  not  so  unreasonable  that 
the  country  should  be  called  Isle  au  Noix.  The  sound  of  Isle-au-noix 
m  French,  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  Illinois. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  Illinois,  to  the  first  Government  of 
the  "Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718. 

James  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  first  conceived  the  idea  to 
explore  the  Mississippi,  and  suggested  it  to  M.  Talon,  the  Intendant 
of  Canada.  At  length  the  Governor  of  Canada,  M.  Talon,  assisted 
Father  Marquette  in  this  laudable  expedition,  and  joined  with  him 
M.  Joliet,  a  Merchant  of  Quebec. 

The  first  white  men  that  saw  the  Mississippi  were  De  Soto  and  his 
army  in  the  year  1542.  They  crossed  the  Mississippi  about  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  noxt  were  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  Frenchmen  from  Canada,  in  the  year  1073.  The  Missis- 
sippi lay  quiet  from  the  time  Dc  Soto  explored  the  lower  Mississippi, 
until  the  indef  atagablo  Jesuit  Marquette,  entered  it  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin. 

In  early  times  two  passions  entered  deep  into  the  breasts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe:  one  the  Christianization  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians; andtheothefj  a  north-west  pa  to  theEasI  Indies  and 
China.  Both  of  these  popular  enterprise!  -auk  deep  into  the  heart 
Marquette;  but  particularly  tho  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  M.  J  a  merchant  of  Quebec,  amino  doubt  p 
•ed  the  common  mqnUk  of  that  day,  f...r  \h>:  Indian  trade  if  nothing 
higher  or  bet' 
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I  am  sorry  I  cannot  find  much  material  for  the  history  of  Mar- 
quette.   He  was ,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  Napoleon,  the  ne  ply 
ultra,  of  all  the  Indian  Missionaries  in  the  north-west.     He  was  i 
Recollet  Monk,  and  Jesuit,  and  was  fired  with  all  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  that  order  of  religionists.     He  followed  in  the  footsteps  o 
Layola,  his  illustrious  predecessor,  in   all  religious  duties,  so  far  a 
he  had  the  ability  to  act.     He  had  abandoned  the  Old  World,  and  th 
common  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life,  for  the  sole  object  of  Chris 
tianizing  the  Indians  in  the  wilds  of  America.     He  gave  himself  uj 
entirely  to  the  most  severe  and  dangerous  services— to  uncommon  hard- 
ships and  perils,  and  almost  starvation  itself,   amongst  the  wildes 
savages  of  North  America.     All  these  dangers  and  perils  did  he  per- 
form and  endure,  with  the  greatest  pleasure;    because  his  conscience 
assured  him  he  was  doing  the  will  of  God.     Among  all  the  devout  and 
benevolent  Indian  Missionaries,  Marquette,  for  his  true  piety,  holiness 
of  purpose,  and  grand  enterprises  he  performed,  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  West.     He  at  last  ended  his   days,   as  he  had  lived  them,  in  the 
actual  service  of  God. 

The  Jesuits,  at  this  time,  were  the  most  energetic  order  of  Chris- 
tians in  Europe.  There  was  no  country  on  the  globe  but  the  Jesuits 
visited,  and  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  north-west  of  America.  No  Indian  nation  was 
too  far  off,  or  too  wild,  to  deter  these  Jesuit  Missionaries  from  visiting. 
And  Marquette  was  always  first  to  do  good  in  these  missions. 

In  the  year  1669,  he  had  been  out  west  of  Green  Bay;  or,  Le  Bale 
du  Puants,  as  the  French  sometimes  called  it,  preparing  the  Indians 
for  his  great  enterprise  West,  and  obtaining  an  Indian  of  the  remote 
region  of  the  Mississippi,  for  an  interpreter. 

These  preparations  being  made,  he  and  Joliet  left  Maekanaw,  the 
mission  station  of  Marquette,  on  the  13th  May,  1673,  for  Green  Bay. 
Father  Marquette  had  been  all  thro'  this  region  of  country,  and  had 
acquired  an  excellent  character  amongst  all  the  nations,  for  his  piety 
and  kindness  to  the  Indians. 

In  two  canoes,  with  five  men,  Marquette  and  Joliet  left  the  Mission- 
ary station  of  Green  Bay,  on  the  10th  June,  1673,  for  the  far  West. 
The  Indians  gave  a  terrible  history  of  the  monsters  in  the  great  river— 
that  would  swallow  them  up  and  their  canoes.  The  Maneto  at  the 
Piasa  was  represented  as  devouring  all  passengers.  This  was  to  deter 
Marquette  from  his  voyage ;   but  he  had  the  same  fearless  courage 
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that  Martin  Luther  possessed,  when  his  friends  persuaded  him  not  to 
make  a  certain  journey  in  Germany. 

The  explorers  passed  over  the  portage  between  Fox  river  and  the 
Wisconsin,  and  down  the  latter  to  the  Mississippi.  They  saw  the 
Mississippi  for  the  first  time,  June  17th  1673,  and  "entered  it,  Mar- 
quette says  in  his  journal,  "with  a  joy  I  cannot  express."  No  doubt 
the  hearts  ef  these  enthusiastic  French  bounded  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  this  noble  and  majestic  river. 

They  floated  down  the  river  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  on  the 
west  side  they  discovered  Indians.  To  use  the  pious  language 
of  Marquette,  "they  commended  themselves  to  God,  and  approached 
the  village."  They  remained  with  this  tribe  for  six  days,  and  "in 
full  council"  Marquette  "proclaimed  to  them  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator."  The  journal  of  Marquette  reports  that  "they  passed  the 
most  beautiful  confluence  of  rivers  iu  the  world,"  where  the  Missouri, 
called  by  the  Indians  Peckitanoni,  mingles  its  muddy  waters  with 
Mississippi.  They  mention  -the  painted  rock — the  Piasa — near  the 
present  city  of  Alton.  They  saw  also  the  great  rock,  the  grand  Tower, 
in  the  Mississippi,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  they 
mistook  for  the  Wabash  river. 

It  is  well  authenticated  history,  that  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians  kept  the  French  from  any  knowledge  of  the  Ohio  river  for 
many  years  after  the  voyage  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  to  the  West. — 
And  for  a  long  time,  the  Ohio  river  was  called  the  Wabash  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
Mississippi. 

After  a  few  days'  delay  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  Marquette  and 
Joliet  passe  1  down  the  river  to   the  Arkansas    Indiana  in   latitude   33 
•north.     At  this  point,  the  party  narrowly  o  •  actiou 

by  the  Arkansas  Indians. 

The  pious  hearted  Marquette  says,  "they  resolutely  presented  the 
peace  pipe  to  the  warriors,  and  God  Bofteaed  their  he  . "  so  the 
explo*  1  unhurt.     They  d  led   no  farther.     This  party 

reaehe  1  - on  the  river,  about  the  place  that  De  Sor  .c 

it  in  the  y>-ir  15  !-. 

Marq        ;  being  a  little  shocked  by  the  warriors  of  the  A  is, 

an. I  ah  i  hearing  it  was  a  Ion  .  m,  ,i  .t  .rm;n,.  j  [lt 

return  to  the  lakes.     But  after  the  reconcill  with  the  Indian 

they  feasted  on  corn  and   dogs.    This  tribe  cooked  in  an  „it  of 

earthen-ware,  and  were  at  last  kin  1  and  loving  to  theft  trend  friends. 
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On  the  17th  July,  1673,  Marquette  and  company  commenced  to 
ascend  the  river.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  the  Indians  informed 
the  explorers,  that  to  ascend  that  river  it  was  shorter  to  the  lakes  than 
by  the  route  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  party  ascended  the  Illinois,  and 
entered  the  lake  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago ;  and  in 
September  they  reached  Green  Bay,  in  safety,  not,  during  the  voyage, 
losing  a  man,  or  receiving  any  hurt  or  injury  whatever.  Marquette 
writes  that,  "no  where  did  we  see  such  grounds,  meadows,  woods, 
ctaggs,  buffalos,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  paroquettes, 
and  even  beavers,  as  on  the  Illinois  river." 

It  ia  true,  as  Marquette  states,  that  there  are  "no  grounds"  on  earth 
superior  in  fertility  and  productiveness,  than  are  found  on  the  Illinois 
river  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  it. 

After  the  return  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  to  Green  Bay,  the  latter 
proceeded  to  Quebec,  while  our  pious  Christian  quietly  returned  to  his 
Indian  charge  laboring  night  and  day  to  save  the  heathen  from  de- 
struction. 

Joliet,  on  his  way  to  Canada,  lost  his  papers,  and  nearly  his  life, 
bv  the  upseting  of  his  canoe.  By  this  misfortune  the  narrative  of  the 
liscovery  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters  was  lost.  Marquette  cared 
-._ct  so  much  for  the  discovery  of  the  country,  as  the  discovery  of  In- 
iiansj  so  they  might  be  converted  to  God  from  savage  paganism. — 
therefore  he  kept  a  very  limited  journal  of  their  voyage;  but  it  is 
cognized  by  all  authors,  as  correct  and  true.  Thus  it  is,  that  we 
:  1 1  very  little  in  detail  of  this  discovery   of  a  country,  the  valley  of 

le  Mississippi,  which  is  not  equaled  for  fertility  of  soil,  climate,  ex- 
-t,  and  beautiful  surface,  on  the  globe.     This  valley  extends  from 

xo  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
...ousand  miles,  and  from  the   Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sources  of  the 

'^sissippi,  "with  a  climate  of  the  temperate  zone,   congenial  to  the 

Iture  of  almost  all  the  products  of  the  earth.  This  valley  is  with- 
j  t  mountains  and  without  swamps,   intersected  with  large  navigable 

vers,  and  possessing  a  surface  adapted  to  the  construction  of  rail- 

sds  in  every  direction;    so  that  in  fact,  Marquette  saw  "a  terrestial 

rlise,"  as  the  French  called  it,  when  he  entered  this  valley,  in 


It  appears,  from  the  journal  of  Marquette,  that  they  were  astonished 

the  magnitude  of  their  discoveries— the   soil,  the  products,  the 

•   ,  buffalos,  &c. ;    but  if  they  could  have  seen  thro'  the  future  to 

i  luno—1852—  they  would  be  still  more  amazed  and  astonished.— 
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The  improvements  of  the  country — the  cities  on  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  they  sailed  on,  and  the  large  steamboats  passing  their  bark 
canoes,  would  cause  these  Frenchmen  to  believe,  that  Omnipotent 
power  alone,  could  effect  this  extraordinary  change.  Almost  the  sam.3 
conclusion  will  be  forced  upon  all  rational  men :  that  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  United  States  is  fostered  by  Divine  Providence.  Our 
free  institutions,  in  the  hands  of  Deity,  are  the  foundation  of  our 
growth  and  prosperity.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sents to  the  world  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  Our  national 
greatness,  and  grandeur,  and  happiness,  rest  upon  this  gloriou3  instru- 
ment. It  binds  us  together  in  patriotic  love,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
from  the  tropics  to  the  frozen  North;  and  may  God  bless  it,  and  pro- 
serve  it  eternal. 

Marquette  and  Joliet,  on  their  return,  made  out  such  a  glowing  re- 
port that  it  set  all  Canada  on  fire,  and  also  swept  over  France  like  a 
tornado.  The  French,  always  excitable,  caught  the  mania,  and 
became  almost  crazy  to  see  and  settlethe  West.  This  rage  for  western 
enterprise  reached  La  Salle,  and  boimd  him  in  its  folds  during  tha 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Robert  De  La  Salle  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Roueu,  in  Norman- 
dy, France;  and  possessed  a  liberal  education.  By  some  mean3  ha 
]  >et  his  patrimony,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Jesuits.  It  is  stated 
by  his  biographers,  that  he  was  a  scholar,  versed  in  the  arts  and 
•nces,  and  fitted  for  any  business.  The  great  and  dominant  trait  of 
his  character  was  an  iron  will,  and  amoral  and  physical  courage ; 
that  all  the  evils  of  life — all  the  disasters  and  misfortune  that  man  ii 
heir  to — had  no  effect  on  him.  A  despondency  or  retreat  found  no 
place  in  his  character.     I!"  also  po  1,  in  an  eminent  degree,  an 

unfiroT  ernable  ambition. 

When  a  character  of  this  description  gets  strongly  impressed 
with  a  great  enterprise,  he  becomes  enthusiastic  and  almost  crazy,  on 
the  '.     Such  was  tl  i  with  La  Salle,  in  the  discovery,,  and 

the  Endian  trad  •  of  the  far  \\<  t. 

La  :        arrived  in  Canada  in  the  year  1670,  and   bad  become,  to 
[uainted  with  the  country,  at  th  Marquette  and 

Joliet  reported  their  discoveries  of  the  W 

He  ]  with  th  'i.  of  that  day,  to  find  a 

direct  ?e  to  China.     He  supposed  •   river  might  be  found  totfU- 

l.  which  would  lea  I  a  north-  m.    rie 

tly  "ii  !         nac,  the  Goi  1 1  ral  of  I 
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the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity  for  France  to  establish  a  line  of 
Forts  from  Canada  thro'  the  Illinois  country  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Governor  entered  into  the  views  of  La  Salle  with  ardor,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  lay  his  plans  before  the  Government  of  France.  La  Sallo 
consented,  and  set  sail  for  France  in  the  year  1675.  The  Minister  of 
the  King,  the  great  Colvert,  approved  his  scheme,  and  entered  warmly 
into  the  subject.  La  Salle  was  created  Chevalier,  and  invested  with 
the  Seianiorv  of  Fort  Frontenac,  on  condition  that  he  would  re-build 
the  Fort.  lie  returned  to  Canada  and  labored  on  the  Fort  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1677.  Again  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  received  with 
favor  by  the  Court.  The  King  granted  him  new  privileges.  His  mis- 
eion  having  succeeded  so  well,that  he  procured  his  Lieutenant,  M.  Tonti, 
an  Italian,  and  thirty  men,  and  sailed  from  Rochelle  the  14th  July,  to 
Quebec,  where  he  arrived  the  15th  September,  1678.  He  made  little, 
or  no  stay,  at  Quebec ;  but  proceeded  direct  to  Fort  Frontenac.  This 
Fort  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Kingston,  in  Upper 
Canada. 

Another  character  in  these  discoveries  was  Louis  Hennepin.  He  was, 
as  Marquette  was,  a  Recollet  Monk  of  the  Jesuit  order ;  but  very  un- 
like the  pious  and  pure  hearted  Marquette,  in  almost  everything  else. 
He  was  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  great  discoverer — ( 'daring,  hardy, 
energetic,  vain,  and  self-exaggerating,  almost  to  madness."  He 
possessed  talents  and  corn-age,  but  was  ambitious  of  fame,  even  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

The  religious  superiors  of  Hennepin  appointed  him  to  proceed  with 
the  expedition  of  La  Salle,  and  he  was  ready  at  Fort  Frontenac,  Oc- 
tober, 1678. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  two  dignitaries  of  the  church — Mar- 
quette and  Hennepin.  One  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  the  pious 
and  holy  works  of  religion,  while  the  other  wore  the  garb  of  religion 
to  advance  his  own  fame. 

Marquette  returned  to  Illinois,  and  pursued  his  holy  ambition  in 
converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  until  the  year  1675.  On  the 
18th  May  of  that  year,  he  was  with  his  boatmen  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  proposed  to  stop  and  say  Mass*  Leaving  his  men  with  the  boat, 
he  went  a  small  distance  aside  to  pray.  He  staid  some  time,  and  his 
friends  became  alarmed  at  his  stay.  They  called  to  mind  something 
he  had  hinted  :  that  "he  should  die  there."  They  found  the  Reverend 
Father  dead,  in  the  posture  of  praying.  The  death  of  Marquette  oc- 
curred at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  emptying  into  the  lake  from  the 
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East,  which  is  named  for  him,  and  there  he  was  buried  in  the  sand. 
His  body  Avould  have  been  exposed  to  the  rise  of  the  waters,  but  the 
river  retired,  and  left  the  holy  man's  grave  in  peace.  Charlevoix  wa* 
at  the  place  some  fifty  years  after,  and  discovered  that  the  waters  of 
the  river  had  forced  a  passage  in  another  direction,  and  cut  thro'  a 
v,olid  bluff,  rather  than  to  disturb  this  good  man's  grave.  Thus  ended 
the  life  of  Marquette,  in  glory ;  while  Hennepin  enjoys  a  celebrity  of 
another  character. 

La  Salle  and  party,  on  the  17th  November,  1078,  embarked  on  a 
small  vessel  of  ten  tons,  from  Fort  Frontenac  for  the  West,  and  in 
four  weeks'  sailing  on  Lake  Ontario,  they  landed  near  the  Niagara 
river.  The  winter  was  setting  in,  and  they  remained  in  that  neighbor- 
hood until  the  next  spring. 

Another  vessel,  the  Griffin,  was  built  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1679,  at  the  mouth  of  Tonnawanto  Creek:  and  during  this  time 
La  Salle  returned  again  to  Fort  Frontenac.  On  his  return  the  vessel 
carrying  his  goods  was  destroyed,  and  part  of  his  stores  lost.  This 
v  u  the  first  of  a  scries  of  misfortunes,  which  he  suffered. 

On  the  20th  January,  1079,  La  Salle  1  at  Niagara:  and  this 

whole  summer  was   employed  by  him,   in   preparing   for  the  We 
gathering  furs,  &c. :  while  Chevalier  Tonti  was  sent  on  West  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  La  Salle. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  the  Griffin  was   ready  to  .-ill.     Then, 
with   Te  Deum  and  discharjje  of  fire-arms,  the   Griffin  set  sail  u; 
1.  ike  Erie. 

At  Green  Bay  the  Griffin  was  Loaded  with  fur  .;  to  Niagara, 

while  La  SaUe,  with  fourteen  men,  start  '  Miamis,  or  St,  Jo- 

..     There  the  party  waited  for ,th<  a  of  the 

point  La  Salle  built  a  Tort.     The  party,  on   the  3d   De  r,  con- 

y  of  thirty  laborer^  :("'l  :  went  up  the  St.  Jose] 

crossed  tfci  portage  to  Tl  nowK  .  and  down  to 

Illinois  river.     About  the  last  of  Dec  I  a  Milage  of 

the  Illinois  Indie  ntaining  five  hi  \\    but  no  inha 

ant  .     The  tra\  elers  discovered  a  largi  corn,  an 

great  need  of  provisions,  took  as  much  of  this  article 
wants.     This  v  illage  is  Bup|  Rock  F 

Salle  county,  111.    The  party  e 
L68  >,  an<l  pi 

we  L  by  the  Indians.    1  ,  . 

diana  to  erect  a  I       at  thi  - 
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About  the  middle  of  January,  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Griffin  raid 
cargo  reached  La  Salle.  Other  disasters  also  visited  him.  so  that  he 
called  this  Fort  Crcve  Caur—'m  English,  Broken  Heart.  La  Salle 
discovered  a  mutiny  amongst  his  men;  and  also  the  Indians  were  ex- 
cited to  unfriendly  feelings  against  him.  But  by  a  bold  and  daring 
energy,  based  on  truth  and  honesty,  he  quieted  these  troubles  around 
him.  Yet  his  heart  was  sorely  afflicted,  as  the  name  of  this  Fort  indi- 
cated. He  was  far  in  advance  of  the  settlements  of  Canada — amongst 
Indians,  whose  friendship  was  precarious  and  uncertain;  and  even  his 
own  men,  on  whom  he  was  compelled  to  rely  for  support  in  perils  and 
dangers,  were  disaffected,  '  Altho'  all  these  calamities  surrounded  the 
Chevalier  La  Salle,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
darling  object,  the  exploration,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi. 

They  completed  the  Fort,  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indian  tribes  far  and  near. 

At  this  Fort,  some  of  La  Salle's  own  men,  more  treacherous  than 
the  red  skins,  attempted  to  poison  him,  '■  but  did  not  succeed. — 
This  great  man  was  richly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  called  "Chev- 
alier," as  his  fortitude  and  resolution  never  for  a  moment  forsook 
him,  in  any  of  the  perilous  trials. 

He  organized  a  party  b  explore  the  upper  Mississippi ;  while  the 
reliable  Lieutenant  of  La  Salle,  the  Chevalier  M.  Tonti,  would  remain 
inlhe  Fort  Crcve  Ccrur,  and  the  brave  Norman  himself  return  to 
Fort  Frontenac. 

The  exploring  party  consisted  of  Louis  Hennepin,  M.  PuGay,  or 
D'Ucan,  and  six  Frenchmen,  oarsmen,  woodsmen,  or  otherwise,  as 
occasion  might  require. 

In  bark  canOes,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1080.  they  left  Fort  Cr&ve 
Caw  for  the  Mississippi,  and  waited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river 
for  ten  days,  to  permit  the  Boating  ice  in  the  ZSI 1  -  issippi  to  pass  out. 
Hennepin,  with  the  consent  of  La  Salle,  called  the  western  side  of  the 
Tvlississippi  Lainsaina,  hi  honor  of  the  King  of  France,  and  theMissis- 
shroi.  St.  Louis  rive-.-.  One  of  these  names  remains  to  this  day.  wJiile 
the  old  Indian  name  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  changed  by  the  Freneh 
cxr/cers. 

Hennepin  and  party  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Great  Fall*, 
wTiich  he  called  St.  Anthony,  in  honor  of  his  patron  Saint  of  Padua. 
On  a  tree  near  the  Falls,  the  Franciscan  Friar  and  Jesuit  Monk,  Hen- 
nepin, caused  the  cross  and  arms  of  France  to  be  carved. 

About  the  11th  of  April,  neaf  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  Heme:- 
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pin's  party  ay  ore  captured  by  the  Sioux  Indians:  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity for  several  months,  hut  were  released.  They  explored  the  river 
above  the  Falls,  up  to  latitude  44  dog.  north,  but  not  to  the  sources  as 
Hennepin  asserts.  They  met  another  party  of  French  from  Lake 
Superior,  under  the  command  of  Si  cur  do  Luth,  trading  and  recon- 
noitcring  the  country.  They  returned  by  the  route  of  the  Wisconsin 
to  Green  Bay,  the  most  western  Missionary  station. 

The  same-season,  1G80,  Hennepin  was  ambitious  to  supercede  La 
Salle  in  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — descended  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Arkansas,  and  return- 
ed late  in  the  year  to  the  upper  Illinois.  He  then  returned  to  Europe, 
and  pot  iiito  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  wore  jealous  of  the  French 
discoveries  in  the  New  World,  and  the  said  Monk  and  Jesuit  Priest 
published  an  Lnacurate  history  of  his  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 
Ills  book  gave  the  world  an  untrue  view  of  the  discovery;  but  "truth 
is  powerful,"  and  did  prevail.     Altho'  Hennepin  is  suspected  of  cxag- 

ration,  yet  he  did  much,  and  showed  himself  a  great  man.  And  1 
w>  add  ask  anyone  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of  both  Hennepin. 
Marquette,  in  their  di.-.  oy  .  They  made  these  explorations  with- 
out means,  and  almost  without  men  ;  and  also  without  the  direct  sanc- 
tion of  their  government.  1  cannot  conceive  how  they  procured  their 
Supply  of  provisions.  I  think  they  must  have  existed  greatly  on  ener- 
gy and  enthusiasm. 

The  Chevalier  La  Salle,  it  is  true,  had  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment direct ;  bttt  I  cannot  find  that  he  had  any  other  support  from  his 
Ring.     He  was  crippled  all  the  time  by  his  commercial  operations. 

In  March,  ,  La  Salle  preparing  himself  with  agun  and]  ovi 

wkawsins,  and  a  sack  oJ  corn  on  I 

hack,  to  cat,  he  i  •  m<  a  <       ted  on  foot  from  i    rVCr«     Ca  '•'' 

to!  ■.     Tlii-.        ■■  '  and  perilous  trip.     Not    only   had 

I,  .in  the  northern  part  of  the 

io,  which  impeded  General  Harri  i         much,  in  tke  winl 
of  181  war  with  England ;    but  the  Iroquois  Indiana  were  at 

that  time  -I  in  a  war  with  the  French.     Altho'  the  journey  w 

.  he  an'  Pely  sit  Fort   :  oac  in  Jui    , 

left  M.  Tonti  in  pc  m  of  Foi     Creve  <       r  and  the 

.  •■      '       !  i'm-  Port  St.  Louis. 33 

■\-\.  lonfusion  with authora  in  regard   bo  these  ] 

and  their  Hon.     Tl 

C       ,and  thi  otl      "Rock,"  or  "St%l  '       it 
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located  somewhere,  I  presume,  on  the  south-east  side,  eight  miles  above 
Peoria,  on  the  lake;  and  Rock  Fort,  or  Fort  St.  Louis  at  either  he 
Starved  Rock,  or  the  Buffalo  Rock,  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois  It  i 
difficult  to  determine  at  this  day,  the  exact  location  of  either  of  these 
forts.  The  Starved  Rock,  or  the  Buffalo  Rock  cither,  will  answer  the 
description  given  them  in  the  first  exploration  of  the  country.  1  have 
often  been  on  both  these  rocks,  and  think  there  is  not  room  on  the 
"Starved  Rock"  for  a  fortress.  Yet,  it  may  have  been  large  enough 
for  the  occasion.     It  is  easier  fortified  than  the  other. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  being  starved  on  this  rock,  was  unknown 
to  the  pioneers,  or  else  we  would  have  had  the  name  in  their  journals. 
The  tradition  of  calling  this  rock  the  "Starved  Rock,"  is  a  pretty  tale, 
which  may,  or  may  not  be  true.  The  history  of  the  Buffalo  Rock  is 
believed  by  many  :  that  the  French  and  Indians  drove  the  Buffalos  on 
this  hi-h  ground  on  the  north-east  side,  and  forced  them  over  the 
rocks  at  the  south-west,  where  the  rocks  are  perpendicular,  and  there- 
by killed  them.  The  buffalos  were  butchered,  and  the  meat  and  skins 
.shipped  from  that  point  to  the  Now  Orleans  market,  Thescare  the 
traditions  of  the  names  of  these  two  localities  in  Illmois. 

"Starved  Rock"  and  "Buffalo  Rock"  are  both  situated  in,  or  adja- 
cent to,  the  low  Ian  Is  of  the  Illinois  river  :  and  they  and  the  country 
generally,  exhibit  indubitable  evidence  of  a  great  volume  of  water, 
at  some  remote  time,  having  passed  down  this  valley  of  the  Illinois 
river.  The  Buffalo  Rock  rises  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  low  lands,  or 
"Illinois  Bottom,"  to  a  great  highth,  and  is  perpendicular  on  three 
sides.  It  must  have  been  an  Island  in  former  days  ;  when  this  whole 
valley  of  the  Illinois  river  was  water. 

At  this  remote  period,  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  river  passed  down 
this  valley.  The  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  was  then  not  at 
Niagara.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  country,  the  rocks  at  the  falls 
of  Niagara  have  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  flowing 
over  them.  This  outlet  of  the  writers  has  been  of  modern  date  to  the 
ancient  discharge  of  the  waters  thro5  the  Illinois  river.  Engineers 
have  leveled  the  country  around  the  lakes  and  find  that  if  the  chasm 
at  the  falls  of  Niagara  was  filled  up,  the  waters  of  the  lakes  would 
pursue  their  ancient  course  down  the  Illinois  river.  The  waters 
broke  thro  the  rocks  at  Niagara,  and  turned  their  coarse  from  the  Illi- 
nois river  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  appearance  of  greater  quantities  of 
water  having  formerly  passed  than  at  present,  is  visible  in  many  places 
on  the  Mississippi. 
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During  the  absence  of  La  Salle,  in  the  summer  of  1680,  M.  Tonti 
had  much  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  Iroquois  waged  a  bitter  war 
with  the  prairie  Indians,  which  forced  Tonti  to  join  his  neighbors  of 
the  west.  This  war  brought  him  into  great  peril  and  danger,  which 
at  last  compelled  him  to  abandon  Fort  Crewe  Caur,  and  seek  safety 
at  Mackanaw. 

After  La  Salle  enduring  much  embarrassment  at  Frontenac,  and  on 
his  journey  out,  he  arrived  at  Creve  Cccur  late  in  December,  or  early 
in  January,  1681.  But  to  his  great  astonishment  and  disadvantage, 
found  no  one  in  the  Fort,  altho'  it  was  in  good  repair.  This  was  another 
calamity  to  swell  the  list  of  misfortunes  which  he  suffered.  But 
dejection  or  despondency  found  no  place  in  his  remarkable  composition. 
He  returned  with  his  party  to  Mackanaw,  and  greeted  Tonti  with  the 
same  feeling  and  friendship  as  if  he  he  had  met  his  friend  at  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  in  Paris. 

La  Salle  again  visited  Fort  Frontenac,  and  made  the  last  prepara- 
tions for  his  grand  discovery.  On  the  3d  November,  1C81,  he  was  at 
the  Fort  of  St.  Joseph,  as  full  of  courage  as  ever. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  with  twenty-three  men,  eighteen 
eastern  Indians,  ten  squaws,  and  three  children,  he  started  by  the  way 
of  Chicago  river,  and  on  the  6th  January,  1682,  they  left  the  borders 
of  Lake  Michigan,  traveling  on  foot,  and  the  baggage  on  sled- 
They  passed  on  to  Fort  Creve  Caur}  and  found  that  place  in  good 
repair.  On  the  6th  February,  they  were  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
*he  13th  they  set  sail  down  that  river. 

At  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  they  erected  a  Fort,  which  they  called 
Prudhomme,  and  on  the  6th  April  they  discovered  the  three  outlets  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  their  doings  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  by  La  Salle  himself  :  "We  landed  on  the  bank  of  the 
most  western  channel  about  three  leagues  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
7th  M.  DeLa  Salle  went  to  reconnoitre  the  shores  of  the  neighboring 
sea,  and  M.  do  Tonti  examined  the  great  middle  channel.  They  found 
three  outlets,  beautiful,  large  and  deep.  On  the  8th  we  re-ascen 
the  rivr  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  fcb  Bi  I  a  dry  place 

beyond  the  reach  of  inundations.     The  bion  of  the    Dorth  i 

w*s  about  twenty-seven  degrees.    Herei  a  column,  and  a 

oros.s,  and  to  the  said  column  we  affixi  t  Franco,  with  I 

inscription:    "Louis  Le  Grand  I!  '  /''  /".  '     '     -aarc,  R 

I.    yeuviwme,  Avril.  1682. v 
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The  whole  party  was  paraded  under  arms,  chaunted  the  Te  Deum 
and  other  hymns  in  praise  of  God  for  the  great  discovery.  They 
•shouted  Vive  Le  Ren,  and  raised  the  column.  La  Salle  himself,  in  a 
very  orderly  and  solemn  manner,  took  possession,  for  the  King  of 
France,  of  all  the  country  watered  by  the  river  Colbert,  or  Mississippi. 

The  provisions  being  scarce,  Sieur  La  Salle  was  compelled  to  return 
north  ;  and  became  sick  at  Fort  Prudliomme.  He  sent  M.  Tonti  on  to 
the  Governor  of  Canada  with  the  report  of  his  discoveries.  He  him- 
self did  not  reach  the  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph  river,  until 
September.  At  this  place  La  Salle  sent  Father  Zenobe  with  his 
despatches  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  he  remained  amongst  the  In- 
dians, trading  for  their  furs,  and  repairing  his  favorite  Fort,  St.  Louis, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  Buffalo  Rock.  Bat  hearing  he  had  enemies  at 
the  government  of  France,  who  represented  him  as  a  man  more  am- 
bitious to  advance  his  own  interest  than  that  of  his  government,  he, 
in  the  autumn  of  1683,  set  sail  for  France,  and  reached  there  on  the 
13th  December.  The  overbearing  deportment  of  La  Salle,  which 
was  the  greatest  defect  in  his  character,  caused  him  many  enemies, 
and  amongst  the  rest  was  La  Barre,  who  had  succeeded  Count  Frontc- 
nac  in  the  government  of  Canada. 

The  presence  of  La  Salle  put  all  idle  rumors  against  him  to  flight  at 
the  Court  of  his  King.  The  ministers  saw  him,  believed  him,  and 
found  him  to  be,  what  he  really  was,  sincere,  energetic,  brave  and 
enthusiastic.  The  King  also  believed,  and  the  city  of  Rochelle  resoun- 
ded with  the  uproar  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  new  world. 

On  the  24th  July  1684,  four  vessels  sailed  from  Rochelle,  carrying 
two  hundred  and   eighty  persons  for  the  mouth  of  the  .Mississippi. 
Amongst  these  persons  were  soldiers,  artificers,  volunteers,  and  "some 
young  women."     They  started  with  high  hopes  of  honors  and  fortunes ; 
but  sad  reverses  overtook  them.     Not  one  of  the  emigrants  escaped 
destruction  except  six  men  with  Joutel,  who  reached  Illinois  in  the 
vear  1687,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.     La  Salle  and  De  Beau- 
jeau  the  Commander  of  the  fleet  did  not  agree  on  the  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica* but  had  a  bitter  quarrel,  which  was  the  cause,  perhaps,  of   the 
failure  of  the  expedition.     There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  an  enter- 
prise, as  quarrels  amongst  the  leaders; — we  see  in  ancient,  as  well  as 
in  modern  times,  disputes  prove  fatal  to  the  greatest  and  best  expe- 
ditions.    M.  Joutel  was  the  commander  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  and 
was  a  man  of  judgement  and  courage.     He  was  afterwards  the  histo- 
rian of  the  expedition. 
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This  fleet,  after  much  delay,  storms  and  calms,  and  one  vessel  being 
captured  by  the  Spaniard,  on  the  loth  January,  1685,  reached  the 
coast  of  America  in  latitude  29,  10  degrees  north,  supposed  to  be  itot 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  But  La  Salle  caused  the  fleet 
to  sail  west ;  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  not  discovered  for 
years  afterwards — while  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  storm  visited  the  fleet 
and  destroyed  one  of  the  vessels  loaded  with  provisions,  implements, 
and  other  necessary  articles,  which  were  all  lost. 

The  marine  commander  De  Beaujeau  considered  he  had  performed 
his  duty  in  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  fleet,  and  decided  he 
would  land  La  Salle  and  his  colony,  and  return  to  France.  He  came 
to  this  conclusion,  more  by  the  dissention  between  him  and  La  Salle 
than  on  any  other  consideration.  The  colony  was  landed  at  Mada- 
gorda  Bay,  now  called  St.  Bernard,  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  by 
the  indentations  of  the  sea,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  At 
this  Bay  La  Salle  made  a  "Lodgement,"  as  he  called  it,  and  fortified 
the  place  to  some  extent. 

Every  hour  and  every  day  from  La  Salle's  landing  at  the  Madagorda 
Say,  until  his  assassination,  he  had  more  perils,  difficulties  and  calam- 
ities to  encounter  and  suffer,  until  death  seemed  to  be  his  best  friend. 
He  never  ceased  hunting  for  the  "hidden  river"  for  two  years.  He 
tried  to  reach  the  Mexican  colonies  and  failed ;  and  made  an  attempt 
to  go  to  the  north,  and  also  failed.  In  March,  1687,  he  started  to  the 
Illinois  country,  in  company  with  sixteen  men,  provided  with  horses 
procured  from  the  Indians,  to  carry  their  baggage.  They  had  proceeded 
about  three  hundred  miles  to  Trinity  river,  (some  say,  the  Brassos,) 
where  the  party  encamped  to  recruit  themselves,  and  to  proenre  sup- 
plies by  hunting.  Jealousies  and  rankerous  feelings  took  possession 
of  the  individuals  of  the  party  to  such  extent  that  two  men  of  the  party 
murdered  Morangett,  a  nephew  of  La  Salle,  and  three  days  after  La 
Salle  himself  was  shot  dead  by  Dehault,  one  of  hie  own  men.  This 
murder  occurred  on  the  20th  March,  1687,  and  soon  after  Dehault  and 
Leotat,  two  of  the  murderors  met  the  same  fate  by  the  hands  of  their 
comrades. 

The  French  writers  make  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  charac- 
ter of  La  Salle.  They  say  he  possessed  all  the  elements  of  a  i 
great  man;  one  alone  excepted,  and  that  was  to  secure  the  affection 
and  friendship  of  his  men.  It  has  been  astonishig  to  me,  that  a  man 
of  the  abilities  of  La  Salle  could  not  sec  this  defect  in  his  character, 
and  remedy  it.     It  is  strange  that  a  man  with  his  discernment   could 
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not  to  see  the  disaffection  of  his  men.  Bonaparte  had  this  element  in  an 
eminent  degree.  His  soldiers  and  officers  were  always  willing  to  thurst 
themselves  into  danger  and  death,  to  save  their  General. 

Joutel,  the  best  friend  of  La  Salle,  Bays  of  him  :  "He  had  a  ca- 
pacity and  talent  to  make  his  enterprise  successful ;  his  constancy  and 
courage,  and  extraordinary  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
render  him  fit  for  anything,  together  with  an  indefatigable  body,  which 
made  him  surmount  all  difficulties,  would  have  procured  a  glorious 
issue  to  his  undertaking,  had  not  all  those  excellent  qualities  been 
counterbalanced  by  too  haughty  a  behavior,  which  sometimes  made 
him  insupportable  ;  and  by  a  rigidness  to  those  under  his  command, 
which  at  last  drew  on  him  an  implacable  hatred,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  his  death." 

Illinois  has  been  not  unmindful  of  the  services  of  La  Salle,  Henne- 
pin, Joliet  and  Marquette.  Counties  are  named  for  La  Salle  and  Mar- 
quette, and  towns  for  Joliet  and  Hennepin. 

Joutel,  and  six  men,  after  passing  thro'  hardships,  dangers,  and 
perils  of  almost  every  description,  found  a  post  of  the  French  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  sixty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  sight  of  these 
countrymen  was  the  next  thing  to  the  full  view  of  Heaven,  to  Joutel 
and  party.  They  took  up  the  line  of  march  north  in  May,  1687,  and 
on  the  24th  July,  they  reached  the  post  of  Arkansas,  and  on  the  14th 
of  September  they  arrived  at  the  Fort  St.  Louis,  or  Rock  Fort,  on  the 
Illinois  river.  Joutel  remained  here  untill  March,  1688,  and  then  went 
to  Canada. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  La  Salle  left  the  Chevalier  M.  Tonti  in 
command  of  the  whole  Illinois  country,  which  was  beginning  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  clergy,  and  the  Indian  traders.  Tonti  acquitted  himself 
Vith  honor  and  benefit  to  his  country.  He  was  compelled  in  the  time, 
(which  lasted  three  years,)  to  join  the  Illinois  Indians  in  repelling  the 
British  and  Iroquois,  as  a  war  raged  then  between  France  and  England, 
and  it  reached  out  into  the  remote  regions  of  the  west. 

Tonti  was  the  Chief  and  Captain  General  in  conducting  the  war 
against  the  British  and  the  Iroquois,  and  became,  as  he  deserved,  a 
conspicuous  character  in  the  infant  settlement  of  Illinois. 

In  the  year  1686  he  heard  of  his  friend,  La  Salle,  being  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  search  of  him; 
but  returned  without  him.  On  the  route  he  established  the  post  of  Ar- 
kansas, which  name  it  retains  to  this  day,being  one  hundred  and  sixty  six 
years  old.    And  I  presume  the  settlements  of  Illinois,  Peoria,  Cahokia, 
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and  Raskaskia  may  date  their  existence  from  the  same  period,  1G8G. 
We  have  indubitable  record  evidence  that  Tonti  established  the  "Post 
of  Arkansas"  in  1686,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistable  that  the  set- 
tlements of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  right  under  the  eye  of  Tonti,  were 
also  commenced  at  that  time,  or  before. 

M.  Tonti  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  vast  region  of  Illi- 
nois, which,  at  that-day,  had  no  defined  limits,  extending  from  Cana- 
da to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  French  imagination  pleased  to  stretch  it.  Tonti  was  Vice  Roy 
of  this  vast  country  almost  the  whole  time  since  he  first  saw  it,  with 
La  Salle,  in  the-year  1679,  to  the  year  1700,  which  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with  D'Iberville. 

In  the  year  1687  he  was  commanding  the  Rock  Fort,  when  Joutel 
was  there.  Joutel  remained  at  this  Fort  all  winter,  and  it  seems  his 
travels  in  Illinois  closed  up  in  the  Spring  of  1688 ;  he  left  the  Rock 
Fort  in  March  of  that  year  for  Quebec,  and  then  on  to  Rochelle  being 
absent  four  years  in  America,  and  experiencing  every  peril  and  misery 
except  death  itself. 

The  Chevalier,  M.  Tonti,  the  Italian,  was  actively  employed  for 
twenty-one  years  in  erecting  Forts,  defending  the  country  from  Indian 
and  British  depredations,  and  organizing  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois. 
We  must  therefore  conclude  that  Tonti  was  a  clear-headed,  discerning 
man,  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  and  of  such  energy,  with  these 
Other  qualities,  as  made  him  successful  in  all  his  enterprises. 

From  the  time,  1086,  Tonti  descended  the  Mississippi  to  meet  La 
Salle,  the  Illinois  country  commenced  settling.  The  minds  of  the 
people  in  Canada,  and  even  in  France,  became  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
Illinois, which  raw  ■!  emigration  to  it,  and  the  relig  institutions, 
an  1  particularly  the  Jesuits,  were  also  much  interested  to  snateh  from 
destruction  the  Indiana  that  were  unoOD  !.  All  oyer  the  West  the 
French  had  Missionaries,  and  at  every  Indian  village  the  holy  father 
was  -  •  n  employing  all  his  taJ  a  I  energies  to  convert  the  -  traces 

Ihristianity.     It  was  at  the  Indian  villages  Oahokia  an  1  Kaskaskia 
that  tb.e*Missionarios  first  lo  •  ite  1  themselves  to  i  I  the  aborigines* 

And  then  next  came  the  Indian  trad  in     The  traders  built 
and  fort>,  in  [\i<^<-  villages,  and  the  .Mi  isionaries  erects  1  houses  <>f  wor- 
ship; and  thereby  both -ela  itionary,  and  the  excitement 
to  rni           ;  i  Illinois  soon  made  formers   and  mechanics  join  them, 
and  they  located  in  these  \il'             M      -  <»f  th.«  trader-,  :.,.d  ..th 
married  Indian  women  ;  and  other  families  came  from  Canada,  SO  that 
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in  a  few  years  both  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  became  places  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  residence  of  a  white  population.  It  was  about  the  year  168G 
that  the  Reverend  Father  Alloues,  a  companion  of  La  Salle,  made  his 
first  missionary  entry  into  the  Indian  village  of  Kaskaskia.  He  was 
the  first  white  man  that  made  this  village  his  permanent  residence. 
Some  time  after  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Marest  also  visited  the  place, 
and  dated  a  letter  :  " Aux  Cascaskias  autrement,  dit  de  PImmacule 
conception  on  de  La  Saiute  vierge  le  9  Novembre,  1712."  About  the 
same  time  Father  Pinet  fcrmed  the  station  of  the  Missionaries  in  the 
Tamraarais  and  Cahokia  villages  of  Indians  which  was  first  called 
"Notre  Damme  deKahckia." 

Peoria  arose  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "old  Fort  Creve  Cceur,"  but  did 
not  improve  as  the  other  settlements  did  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia ; 
but  now,  in  its  turn,  is  far  the  largest  place,  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  Illinois. 

The  Missionaries  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  numbers  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  Indians  drink  of  the  waters  of  everlasting  life ;  but 
the  natives  refused  even  to  this  day  to  embrace  Christianit}-. 

In  our  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ere  too  refined,  -too 
subtle  and  too  obstruse  for  the  comprehension  of  the  illiterate  natives. 
'They  must  have  a  religion  more  suited  to  their  capacities,  and  more  to 
be  evidenced  by  their  senses.  The  experiments  made  by  thousands  of 
good  men  to  convert  the  savages  to  Chrirtianity  have  signally  failed  ; 
The  Aborigines  must  have  their  minds  cultivated  and  enlarged  before 
they  can  comprehend  Christianity. 

Father  Marest  says  that  "our  life  is  spent  in  rambling  through  thick 
woods  ;  in  climbing  over  hills,  in  paddling  the  canoes  across  lakes 
and  rivers  to  catch  a  poor  savage  who  flics  from  us,  and  whom  we  can 
tame  neither  by  teachings  or  caresses." 

Sebastian  Rasles,  orRalean,  came  to  Illinois  in  1692,  and  remained 
here  two  years.  He  was  recalled  and  stationed  in  Maine,  where  he 
and  his  Indian  flock  were  murdered  by  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England. 

The  next  pioneer  who  figured  in  early  Illinois  history,  is  Baron  la 
Hquton.  This  adventurer  sailed  up  the  river  of  St.  Peters,  and  returned 
without  adding  much  to  the  development  of  the  country,  or  to  his 
credit.  His  journal  is  considered  doubtful  authority  in  all  cases 
where  the  truth  is  required. 

Gabriel  de  La  Rebourde,    and  Zenobe  Membre    were  two  Missiona- 
ries in  Illinois,  who   collected  a  troupe  of  Indians,   mostly  females, 
;  about  St.  Louis,  on  the  "Great  Rock."     This  was  sometime  in  1790. 
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In  the  year  1711  a  misssionary  station  was  established  at  Fort  Mas 
sacrc,    on  the    Ohio  River,   and    a   Fort  was    there  built    by  t 
French, in  1758. 

About  the  year  1700  the  inhabitants  commenced  cultivating  the  allu- 
vial soil  in  the  American  Bottom  around  the  villages  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia,  and  to  erect  buildings  fit  for  the  habitation  and  comfort  of 
the  white  man.  The  missionaries  built  churches  at  those  villages,  and 
attended  with  apostolic  care  their  flocks. 

The  Government  of  France  decided  to  establish  a  colony  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  therefore  in  the  year  1699  D 'Iberville, 
under  the  direction  of  France,  commenced  a  settlement  at  Mobile,  and 
also  at  Dauphin  Island.  He  left  France  with  two  ships  on  the  11th 
Oct.,  1098,  and  on  the  31st  Jan.  1G99,  arrived  in  Mobile  Bay.  D'lber- 
ville  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  discretion  and  prompt  action. 

These  settlements  in  the  south,  in  early  times  were  considered  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Illinois  country,  and  so  they  always  will  bo 
esteemed.     D 'Iberville  after  much  search,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1699, 

found  the  "hidden  river,"  whose  mouth  had  been  so  lonsr  sought  for. 
A  vessel  was  dispatched  to  France  with  the  "glad  tidings."  The  na- 
tives called  the  river  "Malabouch,"  and  the  Spaniards  "La  Falla- 
>ide,"  from  the  trees  growing  on  its  banks. 

After  ascending  the  Mississippi  for  some  distance,  D'Iberville  sailed 
to  the  bay  of  Biloxi  and  there  erected  a  Fort.  Leaving  this  place  in 
the  command  of  Binville,  he  embarked  for  France;  and  in  his  absence 
Binville  again  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  and  alarmed  an  English 
slip  ascending  the  river,  so  that  the  vessel  turned  down  the  river,  and 
this  place  on  the  Mississippi  is  to  this  day  called  "the  English  Tarn." 
General  Jackson  on  the  8th  of  Jan.,  1815,  gave  the  English  a  much 
more  bloody  "tarn  down,"  about  this  bionof  the  river. 

Jn  the  year  1700  D'Iberville  returned  from  Prance,  and  built  a  I 
at  tin1  month  Great  River,  mid  ordered  M.  Le  Seuer  to  proc< 

op  the- Mi        ippi,  and  the  St.   Peters,  in  search  of  a  copper  mil 
whioh  order  was  fulfilled,  and  much  matt  and  Bimilarl 

■-,  bat,  on  being  analyze  1  in  Franco,  it  I  nut  to  be  irorthl< 

Le  laEorton  I      :  ,  P  In  lattitude  14,    I".  north, 

andealieditL'Hailler.     The  Indians  beu  the  pa       -    orned. 

In  17i»*>,  the  i  led  t:  Kan- 

i  returned  without  finding  any  valuable  mi      ,  but  com- 
menced a  profitable  commerce  with  the  [ndiai 

M.  1  •  •  •  -nc  another  •  ' 
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the  Missouris,  Osages,  and  Pawnees.  He  ascended  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Saline  river,  some  fifteen  miles  below  Ste.  Genevieve,  and-  crossed 
the  country  by  land  to  the  above  named  Indians.  He  traveled  west 
over  a  broken  and  hilly  country  to  the  Osages,  and  finally  reached  the 
Pawnees  in  a  fine  buffalo  region  in  the  Prairies  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

The  emigration  in  1708,  and  about  this  time,  commenced  to  flow  into 
Illinois  from  the  South  as  well  as  from  Canada.  The  country  around 
Mobile,  Bilixi  and  Dauphin  Island,  being  colonized  from  France  to 
some  extent,  emigrants  found  their  way  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  the 
villages  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia.  This  lastnamed  village  was  hon- 
ored with  the  appellation  of  "Old  Kaskaskia,"  and  was,  in  truth,  the 
metropolis  of  Illinois. 

The  French  Government  seeing  it  was  difficult  to  colonize  Louisiana, 
as  the  public  concerns  were  then  conducted,  granted  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  country  to  Crozat,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Paris. 
This  grant   is  dated  14th  September,  1712,  and  conferred  on  Crozat 
the  absolute  property  of  all  mines  he  might  discover.      He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Cadillac,  the  founder  of  Detroit  and  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
Crozat  established  a  trading  company  in  Illinois.      About  this  time 
a  considerable   commerce  was  carried  on  between  Illinois  and  the 
French  in  the  South.     We  read  of  fifteen  thousand  deerskins,   in  one 
year,  being  sent  from  Illinois  to  Dauphin  Island.     Also  flour  and  buf  - 
falo  meat  were  sent  to  the  South.   Illinois  in  the  vear  1712  commenced 
assuming  the  character  of   a  civilis-ed  and  permanent  settled  country. 
The  villages  of  Kaskaskia   and   Cahokia  were  fast  changing  their 
Indian  character  for  that  of  civilized  communities.      The  clergy  and 
the  traders,  who  first  located  in  the  country,  had  with  them  associated 
other  families  and  citizens  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  improved  the 
c  Duntrv. 

There  was  no  organized  Government  in  the  country,  until  the  "Com* 
p any  of  the  West"  was  established,  The  small  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  their  destitution  of  wealth,  made  a  Government  entirely 
useless.  The  leaders  of  the  first  French  settlements  of  Illinois  were 
men  of  talents,  and  for  the  most  part  of  classic  education.  They  were 
characters  of  the  first  order  and  rank  in  any  society,  while  the  Pa\j~ 
zansvoyagcrs  and  counters du  Bois  were  innocent,  honest  and  kind, 
and  obedient  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders.  They  gave  themselves 
no  trouble  to  think  about  or  to  discuss  public  matters.  They  were^ 
regardless  of  wealth,  and  also  of  their  time  and  labor,  so  that  if  they 
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were  provided  with  a  scanty  supply  of  clothes,  corn,  and  deer'    I 
low,  or  meat,  to  cat,  they  would  sing   and  dance,  and  were  in  fact, 
happy,  whether  they  were  in  the  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in 

the  dancing  saloons  of  Quebec.  The  community  thus  constituted  in 
the  first  settlement  of  Illinois,  needed  little  or  no  Government ;  in  fact, 
they  had  none,  until  the  "Company  of  the  West"  was  established  in 
the  country. 

The  society  in  Illinois  before  any  Government  was  organize  1  wa 
moral,  honest  and  innocent ;  and  perhaps  no  more  happiness  in  any 
other  condition  could  be  enjoyed;  but  so  soon  as  the  inhabitant-' 
increased,  and  wealth,  altho'  not  great,  was  accumulated,  then  came 
also,  a  new  order  of  things  which  did  not  add  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Illinois  under  Hie  French    Government- 
Crozat  surrendered  his  charter  in  1717,  and  the  eclebrat  im- 

panv  of  the  West"  was  organized  in  Paris,  for  the  New  World. 
John  Law,  a  9         hman,  made  all  France  crazy  with  his  Ban] 
■  •me.     I  presume,  no  nation  ever  became  so  wild  and  inconsider 
as  France  did  on  this  subject. 

The  "Mississippi,"  or  "Western"  Company  was  established  to  aid 
and  assist  the  Banking  system  of  this  crazy  Scotchman. 

In  171  B,  *  lolonies  were  -^nt  out  from  France,  and  in  that  year  New 
Orleans  was  laid  out.    The  Directory  of  the  Western  Company,  the 
ir,  sent  its   v  and  officers   to  Illinois.     lb         Duque, 

BoisBriant,  the  Commandant ;    and  Marc  Anl  deLa  Loi 

Ureins,  the  principal  Secretary,  with   a  small  milit 
III "  .      '  in,  or  near  obi  Kaskaskia. 

A'  a   mil'  '  ',   in  tic   American   B    • 

three  ii  om  tic-  Bluff,  anl  s of  a  mile  fi 

a  Port  was  commenced  in  IT .    .       I  bed  in  ei         an 

which  was  called  Fort  De  Chartres*     Fori  <  I  j,  whil 

retained  the  country .  I  at  of  Minoi  .       I  it 

-  also  the  bead  quarters  of  the  military  forci  -  of  I 
the  year  1772,  when  an  e  in  the  river  dea 

one  tide  ■  I    rt,  so  that   the   I       ish  abandone  1 

■   i 

•  quad 

built  of  line 


so 
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This  Fort  was  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  year  1754,  when  war 
was  declared  by  England  against  France.  It  is  strange  that  such  a 
site  would  be  selected  for  a  Fort,  by  a  nation  famous  for  two  thousand 
years  past,  in  all  the  science  of  the  military  art.  The  place  in  the 
Bluff  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  where  the  stone  was  quarried  to  erect 
the  Fort.  A  lake  intervened  between  the  quarry  and  the  Fort  so 
that  the  rock  must  have  been  boated  across  the  lake,  nnd  then  carted 
to  the  building.  The  site  is  on  alluvial  soil,  which  has  been  washed 
away;  so  that  the  wall  of  one  side  has  been  swept  off  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  then  again,  the  river,  after  destroying  part  of  the  Fort, 
has  left  it  out  of  sight. 

This  Fort  is  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Monroe  county, 
Illinois,  and  is  an  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  The  trees,  under- 
growth  and  brush,  are  so  mixed  and  interwoven  with  the  old  walls, 
that  the  place  has  a  much  more  ancient  appearance  than  the  dates  will 
justify.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  forced  up  the  large  trees  in  the 
very  houses  which  were  occupied  by  the  English  soldiers. 

A  regular  government  being  established  in  the  country,  gave  a 
standing  and  character  to  Illinois  that  caused  a  great  emigration  from 
Canada,  and  also  from  Louisiana  to  flow  into  it.  The  government  of 
the  "Western  Company"  was  mild  and  equitable.  No  complaints 
were  made  of  oppression  or  mis-rule  against  this  Company. 

A  branch  of  the  "Company  of  the  "West,"  called  the  "Company  of 
St.  Phillipps,"  was  organized  in  Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
mining  :  and  Philip  Francois  Renault,  a  native  of  Picardy,  France, 
was  appointed  the  principal  agent.  He  soiled  from  France  in  the 
rear  1719,  Avith  two  hundred  mechanics,  miners,  laborers,  &c.  In  the 
West  Indies  lie  purchased  five  hundred  negro  slaves  to  work  the  mines, 
and  reached  Illinois  with  all  the  necessary  means  of  prosecuting  the 
business  of  the  company.  These  were  the  first  negroes  introduced 
into  Illinois,  and  were  the  ancesters  of  the  "French  slaves,"  who 
existed  in  the  country  for  many  years  after. 

Renault  was  a  man  of  sound  mind,  and  much  energy.  He  obtain- 
ed a  large  grant  of  land  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  mining  opera- 
tions. This  grant  was  located  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Chartres,  and 
on  it  was  built  the  village  of  St.  Philips  ;  so  called  in  honor  of  the 
founder.  A  Chapel  and  a  water  mill  were  built  in  this  place  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  A  part  of  the  grant  to  Renault 
extended  over  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  Bottom,  the  title  of  whicw  is 
wot'to  this  day  settled.     Farmers   and  mechanics  were  encouraged  to 
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settle  on  this  grant  in  the  Bottom  ;    so  that  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  mining  operations  might  be  obtained  from  it. 

Other  grants  were  made  to  him  ,  one  including  the  mines  in  upper 
Louisiana,  and  another  near  "Old  Peoria/'  to  embrace  a  copper  mine, 
which  was  supposed,  at  that  day,  to  exist  there.  Renault  and  his 
company  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c,  were  the  greatest  acquisition 
Illinois  had  heretofore  received.  These  people,  for  the  most  part, 
were  more  intelligent  and  efficient  than  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  and  the  whole  west  was  much  advanced  by  them. 

Exploring  companies  were  sent  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In 
Jackson,  Randolph,  and  St.  Clair  counties,  in  Illinois,  the  ancient 
traces  of  furnaces,  &c,  may  yet  be  seen.  Silver  Creek  was  so  called 
because  they  supposed  silver  ore  was  found  near  it. 

Renault  turned  his  attention  finally,  to  the  smelting  of  lead.  Tack 
horses  conveyed  it  to  the  river,  and  then  in  perogues  it  was  trasported 
to  New  Orleans. 

In  the  year  1710  the  "'Company  of  the  West"  was  united  by  the 
King,  to  the  company  of  the  Indies,  under  the  name  of  the  "Royal 
Company  of  the  Indies."  This  retarded  the  operations  of  Renault, 
and  he  finally  left  the  country,  in  the  year  1744,  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  remained. 

The  Company  of  the  West  being  vested,  in  fee  simple,  with  the 
right  of  the  public  domain,  made  grants  of  land  to  private  individu- 
al id  to  the  villages.  The  French  system  to  dispose  of  the  public 
land  WES  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  only  in  thi 
one  government  granted  the  land  without  a  pri  ,  and  the  ether  sold 
it  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

The  Fr<  ■       ■  5  to  be  adjacent  .  r, 

and  numbered,  bo  that  no  in:  he  grams 

many  -  nt.  and  ext<  riding  at 

to  the  requi  .The  Lines  were,  not  like  I 

Ian  the  United  ,  run  on  th<  i,  but  wererun 

the  ear  ,   and   frequently  the  same  length.     Generally,  i 

French  grants  in  Illinois  conn  iver  and   extended   to  the 

Blun^orfrom  river  torn  they  are  at   Kaskaskla.     A    French 

/   i-  eleven  rods  and  sixty-seven  hundredths  i  d, 

Engli  h  m  ■•'*  i!:"  <'i'r'  <t(-     '  ystem  i  on- 

templal  ".v  l:mi " 

I  withoul  fencin  .     I  Na- 

tive f<  ;•  a  i  urm<  r  havii      i  f-   in 
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rods,  and  running,  perhaps,  many  miles  the  other  way,  as  they  do  in 
the  Cahokia  common  field,  to  fence  his  farm  to  himself.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  this  system,  the  French  of  the  villages  had,  in  olden 
times,  their  whole  common  field  enclosed  together.  The  fence  gener- 
ally extended  near  the  villages  from  either  the  Mississippi  to  the  Bluff, 
or  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kaskaskia  river ;  as  it  was  at  Kaskas- 
kia.  The  common  field  was  on  one  side  of  this  fence,  and  the  stock  : 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  &c,  were  forced  to  range  on  the  other  side. — 
This  was  the  ancient  manner  of  enclosing  the  common  fields  of  Kas- 
kaskia and  Cahokia  for  nearly  one  hundred  years ;  and  the  same  sys- 
tem was  adopted  by  all  the  other  villages  of  Illinois.  A  large  gate 
was  erected  in  the  fence,  near  the  village,  and  a  keeper  was  stationed 
at  it,  to  permit  the  farmers  and  others  to  enter  the  field  and  return  afc 
pleasure. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  corn  and  other  crops  were  gathered,  the  gate 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  stock  took  possession  of  the  field  during  the 
winter. 

Grants  of  land  were  made  for  almost  all,  or  entirely  so,  of  the 
American  Bottom,  from  the  upper  limits  of  the  common  field  of  St. 
Phillips  to  the  lower  line  of  the  Kaskaskia  common  field,  a  distance 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  ;  and  the  traces  of  cultivation  could  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  greater  portion  of  this  tract  of  country  down  to  the  year 
1800,  and  after. 

Wind,  water,  and  horse  mills  were  built  in  this  region  of  country 
to  manufacture  flour  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  exporta- 
tion to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  were  most- 
ly instrumental  in  procuring  the  erection  of  mills.  The  remains  of 
water  mills  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  at  various  places  in  the  bluffs  of 
the  Mississippi  opposite  to  this  cultivated  tract  of  country ;  and  the 
traces  of  a  wind  mill  was  visible,  not  many  years  ago,  in  the  prairie 
between  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  Kaskaskia. 

The  first  grant  of  land,  which  is  preserved,  was  made  to  Charles 
Danie,  on  the  10th  May,  1722,  and  the  next  to  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Cahokia  and  Tamarais  tribes  of  Indians,  dated  22d  June  of  the  same 
year. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  Fort  Charter,  in  the  year  1720,  a  vil- 
lage near  the  Fort  was  commenced,  and  became  the  habitation  of 
many  families.  The  site  of  this  village  was  swept  off  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  so  that  not  much,  or  any  vestage  of  it   remains  at  this  day 

This  village  had  its  common  field,  commons  for  wood  and  pasture,  its 
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church  and  grave-yard,  like  the  other  settlements  of  Illinois.  The 
common  field  and  commons  remain,  but  scarcely  any  other  traces  of 
the  village  exist. 

About  the  year  1722,  the  village,  called  appropriately  by  its  loca-- 
tion,  (Prairie  duRocher)  "Rock  Prairie,"  may  date  its  commencement- 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  the  Mississ*3?pi 
bluff,  about  four  miles  below  Fort  Charter.  It  had  its  church,  com- 
mon field,  and  commons :  together  with  its  Priest,  chatcchism,  and 
mass.  As  it  was  situated  so  near  the  rocks,  many  of  the  houses  were 
made  of  that  material,  m  the  outlet  of  a  creek  thro'  the  bluff,  near 
this  village,  are  the  vestages  of  a  water  mill,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  French  settlements  in  Illinois. 
This  village,  like  many  others  in  Illinois,  is  now  like  the  poet  said  of 
Troy,  "Illium  fuitJ' 

In  olden  times,  Kaskaskia  was  to  Illinois,  what  Paris  is  at  this  day 
to  France.  Both  were  at  their  respective  days  the  great  emporiums  of 
fashion,  gaiety,  and  I  must  say  happiness,  also.  In  the  year  1721,  the 
Jesuits  erected  a  monastery  and  college  in  Kaskaskia,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  it  was  chartered  by  the  Government.     K  rmany 

years  was  the  largest  town  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was 
a  tolerable  place  before  the  existence  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  or  New 
Orleans.  In  tins  year  Charlevoix  visited  the  country,  and  he  states  that 
'•the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  have  black  cattle  and  poultry,  and  arc 
Hg  well."  The  Jesuits  had  erected  water  and  wind  mills  near  this 
village.  The  streams  thro'  the  bluff  exhibit  the  traces  of  water  mills 
to  this  day,  and  the  present  (louring  mill  of  Mr.  Riley  occupies  the 
Bams  site  of  a  mill  of  one  hundred  ye  OS  anterior  date. 

Charlevoix,    in  a  letter  dated,   K  tria,    20th  Oct.,  1721,  in. 

relation  t  :  "Ilay  last  night  in  a  village  of  fcheCao* 

kias,  and  the Tammari     ,1     >.]    inoistri  es,  whi  bhave  been  uniti    . 

noverynui  tanton.     I  passed  the  night  in 

,  with  t  from  the  seminary  of  Que- 

1"  c  elder  wa-  but  I  i     ad  tb  ■  ;er,  M. 

I."  M  ,  such  as  he  had  been  I  to  me, rigid  ho  hiine 

full  of  charity  to  oth<  rs,  and  displayed  in  his  own  p<  rson  an  amii 
pattern  ol 

The  fields  of  Cal  ad  Prairie  du  Pont  were  extensive,  f 

presume  th<  i  bed  to  thee  i  vill 

loo  .      1  in  phi  lingfromi  k  to   the  Bluff's.    They 

ix  mil.  .     i '  -1  lands  i 
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cultivated,  and  enclosed  in  two  large  fields.  A  chappel  of  some  char- 
acter always  existed  in  Cahokia  since  its  foundation.  In  Praire  du 
Pont  there  was  none.  Each  village  had  granted  to  it  a  large  common. 
Prairie  du  Pont,  in  English  "Bidge  Prairie,"  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  creek  of  thai  name,  and  one  mile  south  of  Cahokia.  Its 
first  commencement  was  about  the  year  1700.  In  olden  times  a  water 
mill  was  erected  on  the  creek  near  the  village. 

Cahokia  never  was  as  large  as  Kaskaskia  and  Peoria  was  not  so 
large  as  Cahokia  in  early  times.  Cahokia  wss  a  greater  trading  post 
than  Kaskaskia  for  the  northern  Indians;  while  Kaskaskia  was  more 
agricultural  and  extended  its  commerce  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  in- 
stead of  the  Indians  in  the  North; 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  horned  cattle  came  from 
Canada,  and  the  horses  reached  the  country  from  the  Sonth  and  the 
West.  The  cattle  were  a  hardy  race,  not  large  but  of  neat  formation. 
The  horses  were  of  the  Arabian  strain.  The  Spaniards  introduced 
them  into  their  American  possessions,  and  from  this  race  originated 
the  French  horses.  This  blood  of  horses  was  brought  into  Spain  from 
Arabia  by  the  Moors.  These  French  horses  were  small,  but  performed 
better  to  their  size  than  anv  others. 

Spain,  knowing  of  the  improvements  and  settlements  of  the  French, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  became  jealous,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  occupy  the  west  side  of  the  river  themselves.  Some  authors 
say,  Fort  Chartres  was  erected  to  guard  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Spaniards.  At  all  events,  a  considerable  colony  of  Spaniards  started 
from  Santa  Fe  in  1720,  and  marched  for  the  Pawnee  villages,  on  the 
Missouri  river.  The  Missouri  Indians  resided  on  the  same  river, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  These  nations  of  Indians  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  Missouri  were  in  alliance  with  the 
French.  The  Spaniards  made  a  mistake.  They  halted  with  the  Mis- 
souris,  thinking  they  were  Pawnees.  They  divulged  to  the  Missouri 
nation  their  object,  which  was  to  destroy  the  Missouris,  and  asked  the 
Pawnees  to  assist  them.  The  Missouris  concealed  the  mistake  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  in  forty-eight  hours  two  thousand  of  the  Missouri 
tribe  appeared  under  arms.  They  attacked  the  Spaniards  at  night, 
and  all  were  killed  except  the  Priest,  who  escaped  on  horse  back. 

This  bold  attempt  of  the  Spaniards,  crossing  a  wilderness  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  miles,  alarmed  the  French;  and  M.  de  Bourgmont 
was  dispatched  with  a  considerable  military  force  to  take  possession 
of  an  island  in  the  Missouri  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  and 
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on  it  he  erected  a  Fort,  which  was  called  Fort   Orleans.     Bour^nont 
set  out  from  the  Fort  on  the  3d  July  1724,  to  take  an  extensive  tour 
amongst  the  north-west  Indians,  and  returned  on  the  5th  Nor.  of  the 
same  year.     His  object  in  this  expedition  was  to  pacify  the  Indians 
and  secure  their  trade. 

Soon  after  this  period  the  Indians  destroyed  Fort  Orleans  and 
massacred  every  soul  in  it.  A  bitter  war  with  these  Indians  continued 
for  sixteen  years.  Three  Forts  and  settlements  of  the  French  in  the 
west,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  Fort  at 
MadagordaBajinl690,or  thereabouts,  was  annihilated,  as  the  in- 
habitants were  neyer  afterwards  heard  of. 

The  Fort  at  Natches,  on  the  28th  Nor,  1729,  was  attacked  and  all 
killed  by  the  Indians,  except  a  few  women  and  children;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Fort  Orleans,  on  an  Island  in  the  Missouri  river  were 
entirely  annihilated,  as  aboyc  stated. 

It  is  surprising  to  any  one  at  this  day  to  read  the  perils,  dangers, 
and  deaths,  which  the  pioneers  of  America  suffered  in  the  colonizing 
of  the  country.  Examine  the  history  of  the  early  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  Illinois,  and  it  is  almost  be- 
y-  ad  belief— the  calamities  and  loss  of  life  which  the  first  emigrants 
to  the  country  suffered.  ° 

These  disasters  and  sufferings  were  not  visited  on  the  pioneers  o£ 
Oregon  or  California. 

Altho'  the  distance  by  land  to  California  and  Oregon  from  the 
States  may  not  be  as  great  as  from  Europe  to  America,  °but  the  over- 
land  trayel  to  the  Pacific  is  more  difficult  than  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  voyage  by  sea  to  Oregon  and  California  is  much  greater.—' 
,  under  these  circumstances,  the  first  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
were  a  pleasure  in  comparison  to  the  difficulties  in  colonizing  the  A I 
lantic  coast,  or  the  we  •. 

About  this  time,  1722,  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  river  was  explored  by 
the  French.  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  or  live  Nationeto  the 
French,  prevented,  hitherto,  the  explorers  of  the  Mi  pi  from  \  \a'y 

ting  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  Five  Nations  having,  in  the  year  1713,  mi 
accession  from  the  Tuscarowas  from  North  Carolina,  was  oalled  the 
Six  Nations,  and  became  hostile  to  the  English.  Thus  it  was  that 
rrench  were  permitted  to  explore  tberiyer  of  the  Iroquois,  as  the  Ohio 
Was  then  called.  And  soon  after,  it  was  garri  .  by  the  French 
Troops. 

The  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  Vinoennee,  1  n  the  Wabash  if  b  I 
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precisely  known.  Its  settlement  might  be  dated  at  1722,  about  the 
time  Illinois,  of  which  Vincennes  was  then  considered  a  part,  com- 
menced its  permanent  and  substantial  improvement.  TheFrench  estab- 
iahed  a  Fort  at  Massacre,  on  the  Ohio  river,  as  it  has  been  stated. 

The  reason  of  this  fort  acquiring  its  name  is  a  little  singular.  The 
Indians  on  the  south  east  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  opposite  side  from  the 
Fort,  covered  themselves  with  bearskins,  and  imitated  the  bear  in 
their  movements  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  river.  The  French  soldiers 
in  the  garrison  supposed  them  "true  and  genuine,"  bears,  and  crossed 
the  river  to  have  a  bear  hunt ;  but  sorely  did  thqy  suffer  for  it.  The 
Indians  threw  off  the  bear  skins,  and  massacred  the  soldiers.  Hence 
the  name  cf  "Fort  Massacre,"  pronounced  in  English  Massac.  A 
eeuntv  is  called  Massac  including  the  Fort  and  Missionary  station. 

The  Illinois  settlements  continued  to  nourish,  and  no  people  were 
more  happy.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Illinois  country  in  1730,  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  forty  French  families,  besides  about  six 
hundred  converted  Indians,  and  many  traders,  voyagers,  and  courrier.s 
du  Bois.  The  Jesuit  College  at  Kaskaskia,  continued  to  "flourish" 
until  the  war  with  England,  in  1754,  was  declared. 

It  is  stated  that  the  upper  Wabash  was  considerably  settled,  and 
that  a  lucrative  commerce  was  carried  on  between  the  French  colonies 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi. 

In  the  year  1732  the  Company  of  the  West,  (part  of  the  Royal 
Company  of  India,)  requested  to  return  "their  charter  to  the  King, 
which  was  accepted ;  and  thereupon  the  Illinois  country  became  a  part 
of  the  Royal  Government  of  Quebec. 

Altho'  the  company  did  not  do  much  for  themselves,  they  introduced 
into  Illinois,  and  protected  the  culture  of  wheat  and  other  crops. 
The  mines  of  lead  in  "Missouri  were  opened  and  worked,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  rice,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  silk  was  commenced  in 
lower  Louisiana. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  in  1732,  Lubois  was  appointed 
Royal  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  D'Artaquette,  for  Illinois.  Both 
these  officers  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  southern  wars 
with  the  Indians,  and  were  well  qualified  to  take  command  of  their 
respective  provinces. 

From  this  date,  1732,  and  during  the  time  the  country  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  French  Government  to  the  vear  1754,  when 
war  was  declared  by  England,  the  Illinois  French  experienced  their 
most  palmy  days.    In  these  twenty -two  years,  the  whole  county  exhil- 
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ited  a  scene  of  flourishing  prosperity.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  Indian  tribes  far  and  near  were  on  peaceable  terms  with  the  French, 
and  gave  their  trade  to  them. 

A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  Illinois  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  Mobile.  In  return  all  the  necessaries  not  produced  in 
the  country,  and  much  of  the  luxuries  of  life  were  received  and 
used  by  the  inhabitants.  This  country  was  remote  from  the  old 
world,  and  thereby  never  experienced  any  of  the  evils  or  corrupt  influ- 
ences of  a  dense  and  profligate  population.  .  The  vices  and  crimes  ari- 
sing out  of  a  wealthy  and  vicious  community  were  unknown  in  the 
early  history  of  Illinois. 

These  settlements  in  Illinois  being  so  weak,  and  so  far  removed  from 
any  civilized  communities,  and  amidst  savage  nations  of  Indians,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  rely  on  each  other  for  self-preservation. 
This  made  them  kind  and  friendly  to  each  other. 

These  virtues  were  cherished  and  cultivated  for  ages,  and  trans- 
mitted  thro'  many  generations ;  so  that  kindness  and  generosity 
became  a  fixed  character  with  the  Creole  French. 

They  were  ambitious  fcr  neither  knowledge  or  wealth,  and  therefore, 
possessed  not  much  of  either.  That  sleepless,  ferocious  ambition  to 
acquire  wealth  and  power  which  seizes  on  so  many  people  at  this  day, 
never  was  known  amongst  the  early  settlers  of  Illnois.  The  French 
of  these  twenty-two  years  had  exactly,  almost  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, a  competency  of  "worldly  gear."  There  is  a  happy  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  if  mankind  could  settle 
On  it,  that  would  render  them  the  most  happy.  These  people  had,  at 
that  day,  in  my  opinion,  found  the  "philosopher's  stone"  of  wealth 
and  happis  .  They  lived  in  that  fortunate  medium,  which  forced 
itself  on  them  rather  than  they  on  it. 

The  people,  wit';  n  exception,  at  that  day,  had  neither  the 

means  or  ition  to  suffer  the  u\  L  penalties"  of  drank 

ne33.  The  French,  to  a  proverb,  are  a  temperate  people,  as  to  drink  ; 
and,  moreoYerj  at  ihe  ab<  to,  there  was  not  moon  in  the  eonni 

The  people  were  then  <  ;i  and  dignii  of 

ketoi  il  temperas  1  not  a  lit:  ir  hap] 

The  in!      .    nts  were  devout  and  Btroi 
Catholic  I  illing  to  li   ht  an  1  die 

ance  of  p.  They  i  Ohuroh 

of  Home  in/nil  .'matin  t  from  Qod,  ill  the 

dogma*  v  aired  and  acted  on  by  them  withe  orwl* 
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for3."    They  performed  their  devotions  in  this  Chiffon  "with  a  confi- 
dence that  rendered  them  happy  in  religious  matters. 

Their  spiritual  teacherswere  of  sincere  piety  and  religion.  It  was 
tha  duty,  and  it  became  also  the  pleasure,  of  these  Christian  men  to 
administer  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  people. 

The  people  being  governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  enforced  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Church  formed  a  pious  and  r  eligious 
community,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  happiness  of  the  Illinois  people 
in  the  primitive  times. 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  Illinois,  and  at  no  subsequent  period  will 
the  people  enjoy  the  same  happiness.  Wealth  and  greatness  do  not 
necesessarily  make  a  community  happy.  Christian  virtues  must  gov- 
ern the  heart  before  a  people  can  be  prosperous  or  happy. 

The  English  Government  became  vexed  and  jealous  at  the  occupa- 
tion and  settlement  by  the  French  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  not 
only  by  intrigue  soured  the  minds  of  the  Iroquois  and  Southern  Indi- 
ans against  the  French,but  were  evil  enough  to  encsuragc  the  Slaves  to 
mutiny  and  to  leave  their  masters.  About  the  year  1734,  the  com- 
merce by  the  Mississippi  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  the  hostility  of 
the  Chickasaws  and  other  Indians,  caused  by  English  intrigue. 
There  was  a  great  wilderness  on  the  river  between  Illinois  and  lower 
Louisiana,  and  the  hostile  Indians  occupied  it  to  the  great  danger  of 
commerce  on  that  section  of  the  River.  It  therefore  became  the  impe- 
rious duty  of  the  Government  to  restore  safe^.  intercourse  hetween 
"these  two  settlements. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  the  Chickasaws  were  to 
be  humbled,  or  destroyed.  The  Governor,  Bienville,  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  arpprobation  of  the  French  King,  decided  on  a  campaign 
against  the  enemies  of  France — the  Chickasaws.  All  the  disposable 
military  force  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  brought  into  requisition, 
and  organized  into  an  army  under  Bienville.  D'Artaguette,  the  Gov- 
erner  of  Illinois  and  commanding  at  Fort  Chartres,  was  ordered  to 
join  the  campaign  with  all  the  military  force  he  could  muster  in  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash  countries,  and  to  meet  Bienville  and  the  Southern 
army  on  the  10th  of  May,  1736,  on  the  sources  of  theTombigby  and 
the  Yazoo  rivers.  The  Illinois  troops,  whites  and  Indians,  were  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  Lower  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  then 
march  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Tallahatchy  river. 
Bienville  was  to  ascend  the  Tombigby  to  the  i oris,  and  then  march  to 
>the  north-west  to  meet  the  Illinois  army. 
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Bienville  started  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  with  thirty  barges  and 
thirty  perogues,  and  ascended  the  Tombigby.  The  river  was  so  low 
that  he  and  D'Artaguette  never  met.  Bienville  had  a  battle  with  the 
Chickasaw  enemy,  and  was  unsuccessful.  lie  left  the  Indian  country  for 
New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  May,  17uo,  abandoning  the  Illinois  troops 
to  their  fate. 

In  this  bloody  battle  which  was  fought  by  Bienville,  near  Pontotoc 
creek,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  State  of  Mississippi,  thirty-twO 
men  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded.  The  slain  were  left  on  the 
field,  but  the  army  was  withdrawn  in  tolerable  order. 

D'Artaguette,  whose  fame  extended  from  Louisiana  to  Quebec,  ex- 
erted his  influence,  and  many  of  the  Indian  warriors  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Detroit  joined  his  standard.  The  brave  and  gallant  young- 
hero,  Chevalier  Vincennes,  who  was  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  AVaba-h 
country,  joined,  with  his  forces,  the  troops  under  D'Artuguette.  This 
army  consisted  of  one  thousand  Indian  warriors,  all  the  regulars  that 
Were  in  the  countrv,  and  whatever  militia  force  that  could  be  collected. 
They  left  Fort  Chartres,  and  landed  at  the  Lower  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
according  to  instructions.  They  marched  in  a  north-east  direction, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Tallahatchy,  and  were  on  the  spot  at  the 
time — 10th  of  May,  17oG — appointed  by  Bienville,  but  found  no 
Southern  army,  as  was  promised.  The  Illinois  troops,  from  the  9th 
Of  May  until  the  20  th,  camped  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  waiting  for  Bien- 
ville and  his  army. 

The  Indian  allies  became  restless,  and  forced  D'Artaguette  to  lead 
them  to  battle.  The  plan  of  the  battle  was  devised  with  judgment, 
and  vigorously  executed  ;   but  thy  were  too  weak  to  •  insft 

6ueh  fearful  odds.     On  the  20th  of  May,  the  fearless  and  gallant  Lead- 
ers  of  the  Illinois  division  of  the  army,  d  I  their   fore*  inst 

the  enemy.    The  Chickasaw  1  8  fortified  un  aof 

the]  h,  and  the  flag  of   that  nation  waved  ever  the  I     ..  :a   and 

British  enomi  i 

The  Illinois  fi<vc  «  drove  thfl  Chickasaws  out  of  I  :r  forti  '    I 

towns,  and  were  aln  the  third, 

fortified  yj  i » *  A  i : 

him  helpli  Bold  ■  '  moment  that  \  i 

about  to  crown  his  noble  e..        ,  Butsuohi  if  a  battle 

field. 

Wh^n  the  soldiers,  who   I  i •  h'\. 

while  lie  wa*  alio  to  command,  dii.      .1  him  down  and  almost  lif 
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less,  they  retreated  under  the  command  of  M.  Voisin,  a  youth  of  only 
sixteen  years— with  the  Indian  enemy  at  their  heels  for  sixty-five  miles. 
This  noble  youth,  who,in  the  wilds  of  America,  amidst  a  victorious  and 
savage  enemy,  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  withdrew  the  remnant  of 
the  Illinois  army,  imitated  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  his  Chevalric  nation. 

The  Chevalier  Vincennes,  with  that  nobleness  of  character  which 
few  possess,  remained  with  his  beloved  Commander,  altho5  he  might 
have  escaped,  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  The  Jesuit  Monk, 
Senat,  also  despised  life  by  running  to  save  it,  and  staid  with  tho 
noble  hearted  and  generous  D'Artaguette. 

At  first  the  Chickasaws  treated  their  prisoners  with  kindness  and 
attention.  They  supposed  that  they  would  be  ransomed  at  a  great 
price,  or  that  they  might  be  made  useful,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should 
turn  against  them.  But  when  the  enemy  learned  the  defeat  and  re- 
treat of  Bienville  and  his  army,  they  changed  their  treatment  of  tho 
prisoners  to  the  utmost  barbarity  and  brutality;  and  at  last  burned 
tbeniat  the  stake  with  slow  and  lingering  tortures.  Only  one  man 
escaped  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  fate  of  his  countrymen. 

The  French  were  compelled  to  observe,  in  America,  a  most  rigid 
discipline  and  subordination  with  their  troops.  The  soldiers,  at  Cat 
Island,  rebelled  and  killed  the  Commander. "  They  attempted  to  es- 
eape  to  Carolina,  but  failed.  The  Choctaws  brought  them  all  back 
except  one,  who  destroyed  himself,  rather  than  suffer  a  military  exe- 
cution. Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  broken  on  the  wheel,and  one — a. 
Swiss — after  the  manner  of  his  country,  was  nailed  in  a  wooden 
eofiin  and  sawed  in  two,  by  two  Sargeants,  with  a  whip-saw. 

These  brave  French  officers,  D'Artaguette  and  Vincennes,  together 
with  the  noble  hearted  ecclesiastic,  Senat,  perished  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  usefulness,  in  the  present  county 
of  Pontotoc,  State  of  Mississippi.  The  lamented  Vincennes  has  his 
name  perpetuated  by  the  ancient  and  respectable  town  of  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash  river,  in  Indiana.  Vincennes  bids  fair  to  be  as  honor- 
able on  the  list  of  cities,  as  its  namesake  was  noble,  couragous  and 
generous,  in  the  military  service  of  his  country. 

Bienville  discovered  that  his  military  fame  was  clouded,  and  made 
during  the  following  year,  another  attempt  to  chastise  the  Chickasaws. 

In  the  year  1739  Bienville  erected  a  Fort,  called  St.  Francis,  at  tho 
river  of  the  same  name ;  and  reached  there  with  all  the  Louisiana 
militia,  regulars,  and  a  few  companies  of  marines,  with  sixteen  hun- 
dred Indians.. 
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La  Buissonierre  was  appointed  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  command- 
ed at  Fort  Chartres,  after  the  death  of  D'Artaguette.  He  was  ordered 
to  meet  the  southern  army  at  Fort  Francis.  The  Governor,  with  his 
Lieutenants,  M.  Celeron  and  M.  St.  Laurent,  assembled  their  forces, 
which  were  two  companies  of  white  men,  and  some  cadets  from  Cana- 
da, with  three  hundred  Indians,  and  descended  the  river  to  Fort  St. 
Francis. 

The  army  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  Margot  Creek,  and  a  Fort, 
called  Assumption,  was  built  there.  This  Fort  was  completed  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1740,  when  the  fever  raged  amongst  the  troops. 
Only  two  hundred  men  were  able,  with  the  negroes  and  Indians,  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  This  division  of  the  army  was  commanded 
by  M.  Celeron,  who  made  a  patched  up  treaty  with  the  enemy,  which 
Bienville  ratified,  much  to  his  discredit. 

Thus  ended  these  two  campaigns  against  the  Chickasaws,  without 
doing  much  good  to  the  country,  and  at  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
Jives. 

Bienville  was  superceded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor 
and  commanding  General  of  Louisiana. 

During  these  campaigns,  the  whole  of  the  French  colonies  increased 
their  numbers  and  their  wealth.  The  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries 
were  much  improved  and  enlarged.  The  commerce  now  had  a  free 
passage  between  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  whole  valley 
was  in  a  most  thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 

For  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Chickasaw  war,  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  happy  peace.  The  Indians, 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley,  were  at  peace 
with  the  French,  and  rendered  them  their  whole  traffic.  Not  an 
Englishman  from  the  Atlantic  colonies,  or  otherwise,  even  to  this 
date,  1740,  put  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the 
turn   I  :  the  name  of  the   "English   Turn"  to  a 

section  of  the  river  below  New  Orleans.    The  French  had  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  ]  of  the  valley,  and  occupied  it  by  Forts  and 

ittlements,  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans* 

The  country  ing  these  blessings,   induced  many  persons  of 

capital  and  enterprise  to  oome  and  settle  in  it. 

In  the  fall  of  17  1"),  ■  destructive  storm  visited  lower  Louisiana, 
md  destroyed  almost  all  the  crops.  But  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
settlemei]  ivedthem,    Eta  ided  in  the  fall,  and  returned 

garlyinthes]  .   :.    It  is  stated  thai    four  thousand    sacks  of  flou 
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were  sent  this  fall  to  the  lewer  Mississippi  from  Illinois  alone.     Those 
uaeks  weighed  1 00  pounds  each,  and  were  made  of  deer  skins. 

In  the  year  1751,  La  Buissonierre,  who  had  administered  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Illinois  country  for  several  years,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Chartres,  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Macarty.  On  the  20th  August  1751,  Macarty  left  New  Orleans 
with  a  small  military  force,  to  take  command  in  Illinois.  Macarty 
remained  in  Illinois  in  command  of  Fort  Chartres  and  the  country, 
until  a  short  time  before  the  English  took  possession  of  the  country, 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1763.      At  that  time  Rive  Rive  commanded. 

The  English,  waxing  warmer  and  more  hostile  to  the  French  occu- 
pying the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  made  preparations  to  colonize  the 
country  on  the  Ohio  river.  About  this  time,  the  hostile  feeling,  that 
never  dies,  between  the  French  and  English,  became  stronger  ani 
more  developed  in  the  western  country. 

The  Indians  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  French,  except,  perhaps,  some  few  bands  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Chickasaws.  There  were  no  Indian  war3  in  Illinois,  as  was 
the  case  around  the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonies. 

By  British  excitement,  the  red  skins  but  very  seldom  committed 
depredations  on  the  French.  M.  Paget,  with  some  negroes,  were  killed 
in  his  water  mill,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
where  Mr.  Riiy's  mill  now  stands,  not  far  from  the  village.  The  head 
of  Paget  was  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  hopper  of  his  mill. 

A  Frenchman  will  yield  to  circumstances.  He  can  adapt  himself 
to  a  civilized,  or  savage  life.  He  is  pliant  and  accommodating,  and 
is  willing  to  permit  another  person  to  have  some  privilege  of  thinking 
for  himself. 

An  Englishman  is  the  reverse  of  the  above.  He  is  unwilling  to  yield 
to  almost  unavoidable  circumstances.  He  is  far  from  being  pliant  or 
accommodating ;  and  he  is  not  willing  to  permit  any  one  to  have  an 
v.anion  but  himself. 
'  With  these  different  characteristics,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  French 
Were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  while  the  English  were  dis- 
liked by  them.  Moreover,  the  French  made  their  settlements  in  villa- 
ges, and  did  not  occupy  so  much  of  the  Indian  country  as  the  English 
colonists  did.  When  a  Frenchman  was  with  the  Indians  he  became 
almost  an  Indian,  lie  painted,  dressed  like  them,  and  frequently  mar- 
ried with  them. 

Under  all  these  considerations,  it  was  quite  natural  that  almost  ail 
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j  Indian  population  of  the  Mississippi  valley  beoamo  warm  and 
fficient  allies  of  the  French,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  was  de- 
clared a  few  years  after. 

The  English  were  determined  to  occupy  a  part,  or  all  if  they  were 
able,  of  the  western  country.  Go-yernor  Spottswcod,  of  Virginia,  as 
early  as  the  year  1710,  made  arrangements  to  secure  part,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  valley  of  theM  :,  and  at  no  period  after  that,. did  that 

government  cease  making  efforts  to  seize  the  country,  and  expel  the 
French.  They  bought  part  of  the  West  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
treaties  of  cessions  were  confirmed  at  various  periods,  from  the  year 
1684  down  to  the  Lancaster  treaty,  in  1744. 

Companies  were  organized  by  British  authority,  to  settle  and  occupy 
the  West.     The  Ohio  Company  was  e.  ied  in  the  year  1748,  and 

many  others  after  tha:         ,  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

3    Government   of  Canada  were  sensible   of  the   efforts  of  the 

hto  seize  the  "West,  and  wrote  to  France  on  the  10th  May,  1744, 

th.it  the  consequences  of    the  English   establishing  trading  houses 

amongst  the  western  Indians  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 

French  colonies.     In  November,  1748,  the  Governor  of  Canada  cuper- 

ledthe  j   occupying  Fort   Prudhomme,  on   the  Yazoo  j 

La  Salle  had  first  ei         I  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1740,  he  despatched  Louis  Celeron  with  a  party  of 

soldiers  from  Canada,  to  deposit  lead  in  the  mounds,  and  in  conspicu- 

of  the  western  country,  to  notify  the  '  h  of  the  French 

tttoth  i:    but  it  was   disr<        '    I  by  the  voracious  English. 

thing   could   avert  it,  but  for  the 
I  udon  their  own  country  to  their  ancient  eneii    . 

Tl  ls  it  was  sol.  3  called,  was  doomed 

to  war. 

CI  Company  made  a  tour  thro1 

the  West,  in  1751,  -country.     Tho 

■  this,  repaired  inning  at  Prcsquo 

. 

•L-t  Chartree,  tho  Gibralter  of  the  West,  was  repaired 

built. 

In  L752,  th<  b  :•  Indian  allies  i  Las  En  ;liah 

ling  house  and  rs  to  Canada. 

1  at  J  Pi  [ua,   in  the 

I  hio.     In   this 

Twigtwees,  in  tl    ..  9  killed,  and  WAOte  tribe,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  Miami  Indians,  never  ceased  reminding  the  English  of 
the  loss  of  their  warriors,  and  to  make  reparation  for  the  same. — 
Pennsylvania  made  a  present  of  £200  to  this  nation  for  the  loss  of 
their  warriors. 

The  English,  in  1752,  sent  their  Commissioners  to  Logstown  to 
treat  with  the  Indians,  right  or  wrong,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ohio  and 
other  Companies.  This  town  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  17  1-2  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  By  means  not  the  most  honor- 
able, a  treaty  confirming  the  former  cessions  was  made,  and  thereby 
the  English  had  an  artificial  foothold  in  the  T7est.  But,  in  fact,  it 
was  their  interest,  a3  they  considered  it,  that  made  them  so  tenacious 
for  the  western  country,  and  not  for  any  just  claim  they  had  to  it  by 
treaty. 

The  French  were  not  idle.  They  prepared  cannon  and  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war,  in  their  power,  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans,  and  had 
enlisted  in  the  cause  almost  all  the  Indians  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
issippi.  But  theEngli  h  had  still  vastly  the  advantage,  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  hardy  and  energetic  warriors  of  the  British  colonies — a 
race  that  soon  after  conquered  their  freedom  and  independence  from 
the  same  English. 

Robert  Dinwiddle,  Governor  of  Virginia,  being  disposed  to  know 
the  situation  of  the  French,  and  their  feelings  in  the  West,  sent 
George  V,  gton,  a  lad  of  ni  ;c,  to  Logstown,  on 

the  Alleghany  river,  and  north  to    .         igo  and  the   head  of  French 
Creek.     Major",         Ington  was  in  b  late  in  the  fall  of  1753, 

and  returned  over  the  moun  wi   ker,  with  Gist,  his  guide. 

On  Washington's  return,  in  c  y,  1754,  lie  :  venteen  horse 

loads  'of  materials,  and  some  £  i,  by  a  y  of  the  Ohio  Com- 

pany, going  out  to  erect  a  Fore  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahely  rivers — Piti  i]  argh,  at  present.  But  as  sooa  as  Dinwid- 
dle received  the  report  of  V  ton,  he  ordered  two  companies  to 
be  raised ;  one  by  Washington,  and  the  other  by  Trent,  a  back-woods- 
man. The  last  named  company  was  ordered  to  march  forth  to  the 
forks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  assist  the  Ohio 
Company  to  complete  the  Fort,  and  to  i  the  same  at  all  hazards. 
Trent  had  left  the  Fort  for  supplies;  and  Ei  '  i  Ward  in  command, 
on  the  17th  April,  175-1,  saw  a  sight  that  caused  him  to  feel  a  little 
like  Nebuchadnazzar  felt,  without  the  tremor.  He  saw  descending  the 
Alleghany  river,  sixty  Batteaux  and  three  hundred  canoes  laden  with 
men  and  cannon,  under  command  of  Contre  Occur,  and  was  compelled 
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to  surrender  to  this  French  and  Indian  Force,  which  is  stated  to  bo  e> 
round  thousand r 

On  the  28ih  May,  1754,  Col.  Washington  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
Virginia  militia,  found  a  party  of  French  soldiers  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  Laurel  Hill,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Jumonvilie.  "Washington  made  an  attack  on  them,  and  killed  ten, 
with  the  commander* 

This  skirmish  was  near  Braddock's  grave,  and  wherein  Washing- 
ton lost  hut  one  American,  and  had  only  two  wounded.  M.  Villiers, 
the  brother  of  Jumonvilie,  who  was  a  military  officer  at  Fort  Chartres, 
in  Illinois,  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  attack  Washington  to 
avenge  the  assassination,  as  he  alledged,  of  hi3  brother.  M.  Villiers 
left  Fort  Chartres,  ascended  the  Ohio  river,  gathering  strength  as  ho 
proceeded,  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1704,  Washington  surrendered  the 
Fort  to  him,called  "Fort  Necessity."  Washington  had  70  men  killed. 
Altho'  these  transactions  occurred  on  the  upper  Ohio,  they  were  at 
that  day,  nevertheless,  directly  connected  with  Illinois,  and  as  such 
they  are  narrated  here. 

During  these  years,  1750  and  onwards,  while  the  war  was  being 
commenced  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountians,  both  tha 
French  settlements  in  Illinois  and  lower  Louisis  re  not  ouly  im- 

proving in  population,  but  also  in  the  substantial  articles  of  produce* 
Rice  and  indigo  were  the  chief  crops  in  Louisiana,  and  cotton  was 
introduced  into  both  Louisiana  and  Illinois  about  the  year  1750.  To- 
bacco was  also  cultivated   at  Baton  Rogue, Natches,  and  Illinois. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  Dubreuil  invented  a  cotton  gin,  to  pick  the  seeds 
from  the  cotton.  The  invention  is  not  described;  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  facility  of  picking  the  cotton  by  this  invention  increased  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  Louisiana. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  is  amongst  the  greatest  efforts  of 
human  genius*  It  has  become  old  and  common  since  Whitney's  inven- 
ts in;  ho  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  invention  almost  growing  with 
the  cotton.  There  have  been  so  many  other  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments made  since  Whitney's  day,that  his  great  invention  is  not  regarded 
as  it  should  be. 

I  well  remember  the  trouble  to  extricate  the  seeds  from  the  cotton 
before  the  cotton  gin  was  in  use.  Cotton  was  then  worth  little  or 
nothing  J  now  it  clothes  millions  and  millions  of  people.  Whitney 
deserves  to  bo  ranked  with  tho  greatest  and  best  benefactors  of 
mankind* 
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At  this  time  tho  whole  coast  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
Was  in  a  state  of  tolerable  cultivation  and  mostly  protected  by  levees 
on  the  banks. 

The  Jesuits,  in  17G7,  introduced  into  Louisiana  the  sugar  cane,  for 
cultivation.  They  imported  a  quantity  of  cane  from  St.  Domingo. 
M.  Dubrueil,  I  presume,  the  cotton  inventor,  a  man  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise, in  1758,  opened  a  sugar  plantation  on  a  large  scale.  He 
erected  the  first  sugar  mill  in  Louisiana.  His  plantation  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  New  Orleans,  known  as  the  asuberb  of  Si.  Marigny." 

This  year,  1752,  another  Chickasaw  war  commenced,  and  termina- 
ted almost  similar  to  the  other  wars  against  that  tribe  of  Indians.  The 
Marquis  Dubrueil,  Governor  of  Louisian,  with  seven  hundred  regular 
soldiers  and  Indians  almost  without  stint,  commenced  the  march.  The 
route  of  invasion  was  up  the  Tombigby ;  the  same  that  Bienville  pur- 
sued in  1736.  He  had  cannon  and  munitions  of  war  in  abundance; 
but  failed.  Ho  left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasaw 
country. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  Illinois  troops  were  engaged  in  this  campaign. 
I  presume  the  English  on  the  upper  Ohio  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  too  much  for  any  cf  the  military  to  be  spared  South. 
Centre  Occur,  the  French  commander,  fortified  the  forks  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  called  it  Fort  Dequesne,  in  honor 
of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  This  fort  occupied  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion even  in  the  year  1754,  as  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  does  at  the 
present  time. 

About  this  time  the  Marquis  Dubruiel  was  transferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  France  or  Canada,  and  M.  Kerlerek,  a  Captain  in  the 
navy,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Efforts  were  made  to  work  the  mines  of  lead  and  copper  in  Illinois, 
and  miners  were  sent  from  Paris  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  war  was  raging  between  England  and  France,  and  as  the 
quarrel  arose  about  the  western  country,  England  sent  to  America  & 
large  army  to  invade  the  west. 

General  Braddock  landed  from  England  in  1755,  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  with  1,000  regulars,  and  the  next  year  with  about  2,009  men, 
regulars  and  provincials,  proceeded  west  to  capture  Fort  Dequesne. 
Braddock  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  army 
destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians.  In  consequence  of  this  signal 
overthrow  of  this  great  English  army,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
remained  quiet  for  two  yeais. 
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In  1738,  another  English  army  was  organized  under  Gen.  Forbes, 
and  at  whose  approach  near  Dequesne  Contre  Coeur  and  hie  foroes 
burnt  the  Fort  and  descended  the  river   to  Illinois  and  Louisiana. 

Altho'  the  war  raged  in  Canada  and  South  of  the  lake3  yet  Illinois 
remained  as  quiet  and  as  peaeable,  as  if  none  existed. 

From  the  hostility  of  the  French  and  Indians  to  England  no  Briton 
ever  saw  the  upper  Mississippi,  until  the  treaty  of  Pari:*,  in  17G3,ceded 
all  New  France  to  England.  The  first  Englishmen  who  visited  the 
country,  were  the  military  detachment  under  tho  command  of  Capt. 
Sterling,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  to  take  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  year  1765,  two  years  after  the  treaty  of  cession. 

This  is  the  strongest  evidence  01  the  hatred  entertained  by  the 
French  and  Indians  against  the  English,  that  no  Englishman  ever  saw 
the  Mississippi  before  the  year  17G5,  altho5  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
French  from  the  year  1G8G — always  excepting  the  "English  Turn," 
below  New  Orleans. 

The  French  settlements  in  Illinois  were  at  the  greatest  prosperity  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  17G3,  and  ever  since,  to  this  day,  the  French 
inhabitants  have  been  declining  in  Illinois.  It  is  stated  that  "Old 
Kaskaskia,"  tne  Paris  of  Illinois,  in  1703  contained  two  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  a  place  of  business,  wealth  and  fashion. 
The  Jesuits  had  a  College  there,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  concerns, 
suited  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  The  commerce  to 
New  Orleans  was  regular  and  profitable.  A  great  portion  of  the  Illi- 
nois Egypt,  the  American  Bottom,  was  in  a  state  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. Wheat  tobacco,  and  various  other  crops  were  raised,  not  only 
for  consumption,  but  for  exportation.  But  over  this  happy  prosperity 
a  sad  cloud  of  misfortune  extended.  The  English,  whom  they  so  bit- 
terly hated,  and  for  good  cause,  captured  the  coumry,  !>y  force  of  arms, 
from  these  innocent  and  ino£  lo. 

The  inhabit  !ngHsh  treated  the  Acadians, 

in:  .     At  the  treaty   of  Aix  La  1  >lle,  Acadia  was 

ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  retained  in  it  some  b  inhabitants, — 

The  English  were  fearful  that  these  Acadians  would  join  their  coun- 
trymen— the  IV.  och  of  Canada — m  the  war.  T  front  of 
their  offending.'1  ]  of  England  was  ordered  to  kidnap  these 
unoO'e:  .                .  and  drag  them  ii><\i\  theii  own  country.    Their 

rsona]  pro]  I,  and  tie  .  s  landed  on  tho  shores 

of  the  colonics,  without  friends  or  means  of  support.  Tho  publio 
<cdimo  of  %col4  Hooded  murder,  would  bo  a  woaeuro  of  too  atrocious 
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a  character  for  even  the  British  government  to  bear ;  but  they  did  per- 
form acts  of  atrocity  to  the  Acadian  people,  in  the  dark,  that  were 

equally  criminal. 

These  poor  people,  destitute  of  everything,  even  the  support  of 
life,  until  relieved  by  their  countrymen  of  the  West,  wandered  over 
the  States,  "not  knowing  where  to  lay  their  heads;"  and  at  last  cross- 
el  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  the  year  1755.  Boats  were  provided 
for  them  on  the  Ohio,  and  they  reached  the  open  arms  and  hearts  of 
their  friends  in  New  Orleans. 

In  the  annals  of  history  such  an  act  of  outrage  and  atrocity  scarcely 
<jm  be  found.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  British  Government 
Offering,  and  giving  geld  for  the  skalps  of  women  and  children  in  our 
Revolutionary  war.  These  Accadians  were  helpless.  The  British 
Government  had  them  under  her  protection,  and  by  having  the  power, 
and  these  people  being  French,  they  committed  this  crime  which  would 
make  a  Turk  blush.  And  yet  we  hear  some  in  the  United  States  talk- 
ing favorably  of  the  "Father  land."  God  preserve  me  from  such  a 
"fatherland." 

These  Acadians  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has 
given  to  that  part  of  the  river  the  name  ef  the  "Acadian  Coast,"  to 
this  day.  Their  descendants  are  there  yet,  and  are  respectable  citi- 
zens. It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  that  one  third  left  the  coun- 
try, on  account  of  their  hatred  to  the  English. 

Cahokia,  at  the  session  in  1763,  was  also  a  respectable  village,  as  to 
population  and  improvements.  As  has  been  stated,  a  large  tract  of 
country  was  under  cultivation,  which  yielded  them  much  for  exporta- 
tion, besides  an  ample  supply  for  home  consumption. 

The  village  of  Prairie  du  Pont  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  the 
other  French  villages,  in  the  year  1760,  and  was  a  prosperous  settle- 
ment. They  had  their  common  field  and  commons,  which  were  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Government  of  the  Udited  States.  This  village 
is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  Cahokia,  and  extended  south  from 
the  creek  of  the  same  name,  for  some  distance.  It  is  a  kind  of  suburb 
to  Cahokia.  The  arpent  lands  of  this  common  field  extended  from 
the  Bluff  to  the  Mississippi,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  were  three 
or  four  miles  in  width.     It  is  stated  that  this  village,  in  the  year  1765, 

contained  fourteen  families. 

The  custom  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  villages,  in  re- 
gard to  making  and  keeping  in  repair,  the  fence  of  this  common  field 
T?as?  that  each  proprietor  of  Jand  should  make  and  keep  in  repair  the 
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fence  passing  over  his  land.  And  if  a  tract  of  land  was  abandoned 
by  its  owner  as  was  the  case  sometimes,  the  land  was  sold  out  at  the 
Church  door  to  any  one  who  would  make  the  fence  to  enclose  it.  This 
system  was  based  on  the  principle  that  each  land  proprietor  should 
make  the  fence  in  proportion  to  his  land. 

These  early  French  had  many  customs  in  relation  to  the  common 
fields  that  were  just  and  equitable.  There  was  a  time  fixed,  that  all 
should  have  their  crops  gathered.  After  that  the  fence  was  not  atten- 
ded to  ;  and  the  same  in  the  Spring  to  repair  the  fence  and  keep  the 
stock  out  of  the  field. 

The  French,  in  those  days,  mostly  sowed  Spring  wheat ;  so  that  the 
wheat  crop  was  preserved  in  the  spring,  which  was  the  object  of  being 
rigid  in  repairing  the  fences.  Sometimes  wheat  was  sowed  late  in  the 
fall,  and  the  cattle  did  not  much  injure  it  during  the  winter. 

Indian  corn  was  not  so  much  cultivated  a3  wheat,  or  used  by  the 
inhabitants.  A  species  of  Indian  or  hominy  corn  was  raised  for  the 
voyagers,  which  was  an  article  of  commerce.  The  early  French  did 
not  use  Indian  corn  meal  for  bread  to  any  great  extent.  They  raised 
some  corn  for  stock,  and  to  fatten  hogs.  The  corn  they  cultivated 
was  of  the  flinty,  hard  grain,  ane  ripened  early  in  the  fall. 

Their  farming  implements  were  neither  well  made  or  of  the  proper 
kind.  The  old  plough  used  by  the  French  would  be  a  curiosity  at  this 
day.  It  had  not  much  iron  about  it.  A  smaJ  piece  of  iron  was  on 
the  front  part,  covering  the  wood,  which  in  some  manner  resembled  our 
Cary  ploughs  of  the  present  day.  They  had  no  coulter,  and  had  a 
large  wooden  mould-board.  The  handles  were  short  and  almost  per- 
pendicular; the  beam  was  nearly  straight,  and  rested  on  an  axle  sup- 
ported by  two  small  wheels  ;  the  wheels  were  low,  and  the  beam 
was  so  fixed  on  the  axle,  with  a  chain,  or  rope  of  raw-hide,  that  the 
plough  could  be  placed  deep  or  shallow  in  the  ground.  The  wheel 
made  the  plough  unsteady. 

The  French  settlers  seldom  plowed  with  horses  ;  but  used  oxen.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  French  everywhere,  to  yoke  oxen  by  the  horns,  and 
not  by  the  neck.  Oxen  can  draw  as  much  by  the  horns  as  by  the 
neck,  but  it  looks  more  savage. 

Sometime*  the  French  worked  oxen  in  carts,  but  mostly  used  ban 
I  presume  that  a  wagon  was  not  seen  in  Illinois  for  nearly  one  hundred 

irs    after    its    first    settlement.         A  French  cart,  as  well    M 
plough,  was  rather  a  Ctrriotity.       It  WM  OOMtructe  I   without  an  aton 
of  iron.      When  the  Americans  same  to  tho  countrv,  they  called  th 
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carts  "bare  footed  carts,"  because  they  had  no  iron  on  the  wheels. 

In  a  country  where  there  was  no  rocks  to  travel  over,these  carts  an- 
swered a  valuable  purpose.  They  were  mostly  used  for  farming  busi- 
ness. The  ox  yoke  was  almost  a  straight  stick  of  wood,  cut  at  the 
ends  to  fit  the  horns  of  the  ox,  and  was  tied  to  the  horns  with  a  strap 
of  raw  hide. 

The  primitive  French  had  no  tanned  leather  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. They  made  harness  out  of  raw-hide,  which  was  strong  but 
rough.  They  had  the  traces  for  their  horses  plaited  of  small  strands 
of  raw  hide,  so  that  they  were  round  and  neat.  These  traces  were 
very  stong,  and  such  are  used  to  this  day  in  France. 

The  French  houses  were  generally  one  story  high,  and  made  of  wood. 
Some  few  were  built  of  stone.  There  was  not  a  brick  house  in  the 
country  for  one  hundred  or  more  years  from  the  first  settlement.  These 
houses  were  formed  of  .large  posts  or  timbers  ;  the  post  being  set  three 
or  four  feet  apart  in  many  of  them.  In  others  the  posts  were  closer 
together,  and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  mortar  made  of  common  clay 
and  cut'straw.  The  mortar  filled  up  the  cracks,  so  that  the  wall 
was  even  and  regular.  Over  the  whole  wall,  outside  and  inside,  it  was 
generally  white  washed  with  fine  white  lime,  so  that  these  houses  pre- 
sented a  clean,  neat  appearance.  The  other  class  of  houses  having  the 
posts  farther  apart,  the  spaces  were  filled  up  with  puncheons.  The 
posts  were  guttered  for  the  puncheons  to  fit  in.  These  houses  were 
used  for  stables,  barns,  &c,  &c.  Some  dwelling  houses  and  the  sta- 
bles and  barns  wero  made  of  longer  post  set  in  the  ground,  instead  of 
a  sill  as  was  used  in  the  other  houses.  These  posts  were  of  cedar  or 
Other  durable  wood.  The  small  houses  attached  to  the  residence  were 
generally  set  with  the  posts  in  the  ground.  The  covering  of  the  houses, 
stables,  &c,  was  generally  of  straw,  or  long  grass  cut  in  the  prairie. 
The39  thatched  roofs  looked  well,  and  lasted  longer  than  shingles. 
They  were  made  steep  and  neat.  All  the  houses,  almost,  had  galleries 
all  around  them.  The  posts  of  the  gallery  were  generally  of  cedar  or 
mulberry. 

The  floors  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  the  floors  of  the  houses,  were 
made  of  puncheons,  as  sawed  boards  were  scarce.  The  roofs  of  the 
dwelling  house  were  uniform  and  peculiar.  They  were  made  of  raf- 
ters and  lath  for  sheeting.  These  roofs  had  no  gable  ends  perpen- 
dicular, but  were  shingled  on  the  ends  as  well  as  the  sides.  The  ends 
eloped  considerably  towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
shingles  would  lie  on  the  latfj.    No  nails  were  used  to  fasten  the  shin- 
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gles  to  the  lath.    Holes  were  bored  in  the  shingles  and  pegs  put  in 
them.     With  these  pegs  the  shingles  were  hung    on  the  lath,  and  the 
holes  and  pegs  covered  so  completely  that  no  one  would  know  at  a  dis- 
tance that  the  shingles  were  not  nailed  on.      The   outside  course  of 
shingles  was  generally  nailed,  and  then  one  course  bound  another 
til  the  whole  roof  was  solid  and  good  ;  never  leaking  one  drop. 
shingles  were  generally  made  of  white  oak,  and  lasted  for  many  } 
On  the  comb  of  the  roof  a  cross  of  wood  was  often  placed,  t 
lasted  a  Ions:  time. 

o 

The  doors  were  plain  batton  work,  out  of  walnut  mostly.  The  win- 
clows  had  generally  some  glass  in  them,  and  the  sash  opened  and  shut 
on  hinges,  as  the  French  fashion  is  generally.  The  houses  were  mostly 
raised  from  the  earth  a  foot  or  two  by  a  stone  wall.  The  French  in 
th  their  happy  days,  had  neat  clean  wells  nicely  walled  with  rock  ; 
and  a  windlass  fixed  to  them,  so  that  water  was  convenient  and   clean. 

The  French  villages  were  laid  out  by  common  consent  on  the  samo 
plan  or  an.     The  blocks  were  about  three  hundred  feet  square,  and 

each  block  contained  four  lots.  The  streets  were  rather  narrow,  but 
always  at  right  angles.  Lots  in  ancient  times  were  enclosed  by  cedar 
posts  or  pick  'anted  about  two  feet  in  the  ground  and  about  five 

feet  above.  These  pickets  were  placed  touching  each  other,  so  that 
a  tight  and  safe  fence  was  made  around  each  proprietor's  lot.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  pickets  were  sharpened,  so  it  was  rather  difficult 
get  over  the  fence.  A  neat  gate  was  generally  made  in  the  fence,  op- 
posite  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  concern  was  g"nerallv 
kept  clean  and  neat ;  so  that  their  residences  had  the  air  of  cleanliness 
and  cod 

Thvcosluiric  of  the  French  was  like  all  other  matters  appertaining 
I  '  them,  I  peculiar,  ,3  the  masses  of 

1  for 
th  '  ,,;'  r.    Blue  1  rorn  on  the  h 

by  both  1  .It  led  on  the  head,  ai 

ale  in  plac 
Hats  in  olden  1  (made 

whit'1  hi 

A  kind  of  cap  Wf  I  behind  at  t]         pe  which  in  cold   \* 

was  saised  over       head,  in  the  ho  iod  w<        r,  was   p 

mitted  tor         1  I  like  an  ordinary  cape.    Coarse  blu 

stuff  th^  working  d  as  in  Bummer,  and  buckskin 

or  cloth  in  the  winter.     The  f-analc^   did  u..»t   labor  go  hard   a*  I 
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males,  and,  therefore,  dressed  neater  and  better  than  the  male'part  of 
community. 

The  French  generally,  and  the  females  of  that  nation  partiularly, 
caught  up  the  French  fashions  from  New  Orleans  and  Paris,  and  with 
a  singular  avidity  adopted  them  to  the  full  extent  of  then-  means  and 
talents.  The  females  generally,  and  the  males  a  good  deal,  wore  the 
deer  skin  mawkawsins.  A  nicely  made  mawkawsin  for  a  female  in 
the  house,  is  both  neat  and  serviceable. 

The  men  out  of  doors  wore  a  coarser  and  stronger  article  made  out 
of  thicker  leather,  which  the  Americans  call  "shoe  packs."  Bnt  both 
sexes  were  alwa}'s  provided  with  something  tasty  and  neat  for  the 
church  and  ball  room.  In  these  places  the  French  took  great  pleasure. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  more  devout  people  than  the  primitive 
French.  With  sentiments  of  true  piety  it  afforded  them  the  utmost 
happiness  to  attend  the  church  and  perform  their  devotions.  After 
their  religious  duties  were  performed,  reereation  and  amusement  of  an 
innocent  and  harmless  character  were  indulged  in  on  perhaps  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  they  attended  church. 

But  it  was  in  the  ball  room  where  these  merry  and  innocent  people 
enjoyed  themselves.  Dull  care  was  entirely  cast  aside  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  dance.  It  is  astonishing  the  excitement  and  animation  that 
is  experienced  in  a  French  ball  room.  The  old  and  ,young,  the  rich 
and  poor,  all  meet  together  in  good  feeling,  an  1  mingle  together  with 
hearts  overflowing  with  the  exstacies  of  merriment. 

The  ancient  innocent  custom  was  for  the  young  men  about  the  last 
of  the  year  to  disguise  themselves  in  old  clothes,  as  beggars,  and  go 
around  the  village  in  the  several  house^,where  they  knew  they  wo-uld  be 
well  received.  They  enter  the  houses  dancing  what  they  call  the 
Glome,  which  is  a  friendly  request  for  them  to  meet  and  have  a  ball 
to  dance  away  the  old  year. 

The  people,  young  and  old  met,  each  one  carrying  along  some  re- 
freshment, and  then  they  do,  in  good  earnest,  dance  away  the  old 
year. 

About  the  6th  of  January,  in  each  year,  which  is  called  le  Jour  de 
Rais,  a  party  is  given,  and  four  beans  are  baked  in  a  large  cake ;  this 
cake  is  distributed  amongst  the  gentlemen,  and  each  one  who  receives 
a  bean,  is  proclaimed  King.  These  four  kings  are  to  give  the  next 
bail.  These  are  called  "King  balls.  These  Kings  select  each  one  a 
Queen,  and  make  her  a  suitable  present.  They  arangc  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  dancing  party. 
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In  these  merry  parties,  no  set  supper  is  indulged  in.  They  go  there 
not  to  eat,  but  to  be  and  make  merry.  They  have  refreshments  of 
cake  and  coffee  served  round  at  proper  intervals.  Some  times  Bouil- 
lon, as  the  French  call  it,  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  party,  the  old  Queens  select  each  one  a  new  King,  and 
kises  him  to  qualify  him  into  office  ;  then  each  new  King  chooses  his 
new  Queen,  and  goes  thro'  the  ceremony  as  before.  In  this  manner 
the  King  balls  are  kept  up  all  the  carnaval. 

In  the  ball  room  much  order  and  decorum  are  observed.  Two  asred 
discreet  persons  are  chosen,  who  are  called  Provosts ;  one  to  select 
the  ladies  for  the  dance,  and  the  other  for  the  gentlemen,  so  that  each 
one  dances  in  proper  turn.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  these  innocent 
and  merry  people  spend  much  of  their  nights  in  the  winter.  The  old 
people  regulate  all ;  the  time  to  retire  and  the  time  to  meet  again. 
By  this  regulation,  much  of  the  excesses  of  dancing  parties  are  avoid- 
ed. The  young  people  are  not  so  capable  to  judge  in  these  matters  as 
the  old. 

The  French,  in  the  early  settlement   of  the   country,   turned   their 
attention  to  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  hunting,  in  a  great   measure,  for 
their  support.     Game  was  then  plenty.     Buffalo  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals were  found  in  the    prairies  between  Kaskaskia    and  Vincennes, 
that  served  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  animal  food.     The  Indians 
called  the  Kaskaskia  "Raccon  River,"   for  the  number  of  those  ani- 
mals living  on  it.     A  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  expert  voy- 
agers and  hunters.     These  hunters   and  voyagers   were  a   hardy  and 
energetic  race  of  men.     No  hardships   or  perils  terrified   them ;  and 
this  laborious  and  difficult  service  was  performed  with  pleasure,  and 
frequently  with  songs,     often,  these  innocent   and  kind  hearted  men 
performed  tbis   labor  with    scanty    allowance  of  food,   and    at  times 
without  anything,  for  days  together,  to  cat. 

These  people  solved  the  problem:  that  an  honest  and  virtuous  peo- 
ple  need  no  government.    Nothing  like  a  regular  court   of  lawe 
existed  in  the  country  prior  to  the  English  occupation  of  Illinois,  in 
the  year  L763. 

The  Governor  and  Commandants  of  Posts,  \  igether  with  the  ad 
of  the  Priesi  the  police  of  the  country,  and  gave  friendly 

council,  which  either  settled  controversies,  or  prevented  themarisi 

The  oustoms  of  Paris,  or  more  properly,  the  laws  of  Fi 
reoognj    d,  and  aedind        its  of  ]  I  all  other  thin 

These  people  never  paid  any  taxes,  and,  I  think,  worked  on  the  public 
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roads  very  little,  or  none.  It  is  true,  they  were  organized  into  mili- 
tary companies,  and  mustered.  They  had  militia  officers  in  each  vil- 
lage, who,  it  seems,  were  commandants  in  other  matters,  as  well  as 
military. 

Keeping  up  a  military  organization  was  natural  with  the  French  ; 
and  their  extreme  exposed  situation  was  also  another  reason.  They 
had  three  wars  with  Great  Britain  during  their  occupation  of  Illinois, 
and  the  English  were  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  poison  the  Indians 
against  them ;  so  that  the  military  services  were  punctually  rendered 
to  the  country 

On  the  10th  February,  1763,  a  treaty  of  cession  of  New  France, 
except  a  small  portion  of  Louisiana,  was  made  between  England  and 
France,  and  thereby  the  Illinois  country  passed  to  the  government  of 
England. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Illinois  under  the  British   Government- 
Illinois  was  so  remote,  and  so  small  a  settlement,  that  the  English 
did  not  take  possession  of  it  until  Capt.   Stirling,  of  the  Royal  High- 
landers, as  has  been  already  stated,  arrived  at  Fort   Chartres,  in  the 
Tear  1705,  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 

M.  Ste.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive  was  then  commandant  at  Fort  Charter, 
and  Governor  of  Illinois.  Ste  Ange  retired  to  St.  Louis  on  the  arri- 
val of  Capt.  Stirling. 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  population  of  Illinois,  black  and  white,  be- 
fore the  cession,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls,  and  one-third 
left  it  at,  and  on  account  of  the  cession.  Writers  say  not  more  than 
two  thousand  French,  English  and  negros,  remained  in  the  country, 
after  the  English  took  possession  of  it. 

The  mission  of  St.  Sulspice  had  a  fine  plantation  near  Cahokia,  in 
Prairie  du  Pont,  in  the  year  1764,  and  a  very  good  mill  for  corn  and 
planks.  They  sold  their  plantation  and  mill  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  Ge- 
rardine,  who  remained  under  the  British  Government ;  and  they  re- 
turned to  France. 

Capt.  Stirling  brought  with  him  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Gage, 
who  was  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 
ica. This  proclamation  was  dated  at  New  York,  30th  Dec,  1764,  and 
was  a  kind  of  constitution  for  the  government  of  Illinois.  It  granted 
the  right  of  worship  to  the  Catholic?,  and  many  other  salutary  regu- 
lations. 
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Capt.  Stirling  died  a  short  time  after  he  arrived  in  Illinois,  and  was 
succeeded  first  by  Major  Frazier,  and  next  by  Col.  Reed — the  latter 
became  notorious  for  his  military  oppressions.  These  all  gave  place 
to  Col.  Wilkins,  who  arrived  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  oth  Sept.,  1768. 

Col.  Wilkins  issued   a   proclamation  authorized  by  Gen.    Gage,  to 
iblish  a  Court  of  Justice.     Col.  Wilkins  appointed  seven  Judges, 
who  held  the  first  court   at  Fort  Chartres,  Gth  Dec,  1768.     This   was 
the  first  court  of  common  law  jurisdiction  established  in  the    Missis- 
sippi valley.    Courts  were  held  once  each  month. 

Pontiac,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  Chief  that  ever  existed 
in  North  America,  was  killed  in  Cahokia,  in  the  year  1705,  by  a  Peoria 
Indian.  This  great  man  was  dreaded  by  the  English,  who  employed 
an  Indian  to  assassinate  him.  This  nation  feared  the  great  Napoleon. 
She  did  not  assassinate  him  in  open  day,  but  confined  him  on 
the  sickly  Island  of  St.  Helena,  so  that  he  dragged  out  some  years  of 
existence,  in  mental  agonies  worse  than  death. 

Pontiac  was  a  Chief  of  the  Ottawa  nation,  and  raised  near  Detroit. 
He  had  in  his  veins  French  blood,  and  was  imbued  and  trained  with 
the  most  deadly  hostility  to  the  English.  He  declared  before  the 
"Great  Spirit — the  Master  of  Life/'  eternal  hostility  to  the  English, 
likeHannabal  did  against  the  Romans.  Both  he  and  Ilannabal  were 
fighting  in  the  most  holy  cause — the  defence  of  their  countries — and 
both  were  sacrificed,  and  their  respective  countries  wrested  from  them, 
by  their  merciless  enemies. 

After  the  French  ceded  the  country  to  the  English,  and  they  making 
preparations  to  garrison  and  occupy  it,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  Pontiac  saw  at  once,  that  the  Indians  must 
either  defend  their  country,  or  entirely  lose  it.  They  knew  the  mode 
of  the  English  was  different  from  the  French,  in  colonizing  the  coun- 
try. The  Briti  ;i  ■  !  >ve  the  natives  from  their  homes,  while  the  French 
Lived  in  peace  with  them. 

9  pronounced  Fundi. :e)  whose  soul,  like  that  of 
Patrick  Henry,  i  I  with  true  patriotism,  conceived  the  grand 

Indian-'  in  one  league,  from  theOarolinas  in 

,  and  from  the  Mi-  '  to 

the  A  l<  ghany  mountai  Engli  in    This  was  the  greatest 

and  most  at  combination  of  Indians  ever  made  on  the  continent  j 

1  it  was  n  >t  ::n  i         heme,  i  red  in  the  brain,  and  i  le- 

©d,  but  in  to  the  destruction  of  many  Driti^li 

Foj  id  to  the  1  ■      of  many 
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Pontiac  saw  and  advised  his  brethren  to  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger.  lie  visited,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  tribes  within  the  above 
limits,  containing  at  this  day,  eight  or  ten  millions  of  Americans.  He 
settled  and  quieted,  for  the  common  cause,  all  the  old  feuds  and  dif- 
ferences amongst  the  various  nations,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and 
from  the  east  to  the  west.  He  appealed  to  the  passions  of  the  war- 
riors, and  stated  to  them  that  the  French  King  had  authorized  him  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  the  country.  That  the  Great  Spirit  also  de- 
cided that  the  Indians  should  destroy  the  English  enemy.  The  will  of 
the  "Master  of  Life"  was  given  to  a  Delaware  Chief  in  a  dream. — 
The  Great  Spirit  said :  "Why  do  you  suffer  these  dogs  in  red  coats,  to 
enter  your  country,  and  take  the  lands  I  have  given  to  you?  Drive 
them  from  it.  Drive  them — and  when  you  are  in  trouble  1  will  help 
you." 

Pontiac  had  acquired,  by  his  military  powers,  and  wise  councils 
with  his  brethren,  a  standing  amongst  the  Indians,  that  Tecumseh,  or 
perhaps  any  other  Indian  warrior,  never  possessed.  He  had  been  the 
master  spirit  amongst  the  Indians,  in  their  wars  with  the  French, 
against  the  English,  from  the  Acadian  war,  in  1747,  to  the  year  1763. 
when  this  extraordinary  Indian  effort  was  made  to  force  their  enemy 
out  of  the  country.  He  was  a  conspicuous  Indian  leader  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Dequesne,  and  in  the  memorable  defeat  of  Braddock,  in  the 
year  1756.  He  had  acquired,  and  richly  deserved  the  name  of  "Em- 
peror," amongst  the  Indian  nations. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  for  the  Indians  to  rise  and  take  all  the  En- 
glish  Forts  in  the  west  on  the  same  day,  and  this  was  kept  a  profound 
secret,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  squaw  divulged  it. 

This  Indian  Bonaparte  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as 
well  as  with  the  Indian  character.  He  also  knew  all  the  leading  war- 
riors amongst  the  various  tribes,  and  with  this  knowledge  he  made  out 
the  plan  of  attack  of  each  Fort,  and  the  warriors  and  tribes  that  should 
execute  it.  All  these  things  were  done  by  the  force  of  genius,  with- 
out education,  and  even  without  writing.  The  Forts  were  numerous 
and  lay  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  All,  except  Fort  Niagara,  were 
to  be  captured  on  the  same  day— some  by  open  attack,  and  others  by 
Stratagem.  Fort  Niagara  was  considered  by  the  Indians  too  strong 
for  their  means  of  attack.  The  Forts,  trading  posts,  and  settlements, 
which  were  to  be  destroyed  were  Detroit,  Mackanaw,  Green  Bay,  St. 
Joseph,  Onnatenon,  or  Weas  town,on  the  Wabash;  Miami,  Sandusky, 
rreeque  Isle,  Le  Beimf,  Yenango,Ligonair,  Pitt,  Bedford,  and  Cum- 
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berland.     All  these  Forts  perished  under  the  hand  of  Pontiac,  excepc 
three. 

When  Major  Rogers  was  marching  his  military  forces  to  take  pos- 
session of  Detroit  and  Mackanaw,  by  orders  of  Gen.  Amherst,  in  the, 
year  17 GO,  and  when  the  detachment  entered  the  territory  of  Pontiac, 
be  sent  messengers  to  inform  Maj.  Rogers  that  their  Chief,  Pontiac, 
was  master  of  that  country,  and  that  no  armed  warriors  of  any  nation, 
should  pass  thro',  or  settle  in  it,  without  his  permission. 

Pontiac  knew  he  was  not  prepared  at  that  time  to  contend  in  battle 
with  the  English,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Maj.  Rogers,  merely  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  to  gain  time  to  prepare  for  the  general  destruction  of 
the  English  Forts  and  settlements. 

It  required  much  sagacity,  talents,  and  courage  to  plan  the  attacks 
against  these  Forts,  and  to  capture  them.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  Indians  had  no  cannon,  and  if  they  had,  they  had  not  science  to 
use  them.  They  had  no  provisions  to  sustain  an  army,  more  than 
they  could  obtain  from  the  game  in  the  forest.  The  leaders  had  no 
power  by  government  over  the  warriors,  to  enforce  order  or  obedience, 
longer  or  different,  than  the  parties  pleased.  The  various  tribes  and 
rts  and  settlements  to  be  destroyed  were  a  great  distance  apart. 
To  plan  this  organization  and  to  execute  it,  showed  extraordinary 
talents.  Under  the  circumstances  so  adverse  and  so  appalling  to  or- 
dinary minds,  for  Pontiac  to  accomplish  all,  as  he  did,  raises  him 
!i  in  the  temple  of  fame;  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  lived  in 
any  age,  or  any  country.  If  he  had  a  Homer  to  sing  his  battles,  his 
name  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  as  much  honor  and  glory 
as  any  of  the  Creek  heroes.     The  '  fought  to  conquer — Pontiac 

to  defend  hia  country. 

tly  resorted  i<>  by  Puntiao,  in  order  to  obtain 
i  of  the  commanders  of  the  Forts,  ami  then  destroy  the  sol- 
diers and  inhabitants.  At  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  rh  xraaw  en- 
ticed tip'  Captain  of  the  Fort  off  two  hundred  yards  to  a  man  dying, 
as  she  re]  Thereby  the  Captain  was  led  into  an  Indian  am- 
bu  I  killed.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  all  perished  under  the 
tommabawk  of  the  savag 

An  English  trader,  Ale  Hervey,  was  present  ;it  the  massacre 

of  the  wh  •'■  Fort  at  Mackanaw,  and  relates  a  mosi  horrid 
this  butchery,  wh<  i         •  oty  p'  i  ain  and  soalpe  I. 

The  [ndiana  acted  with  great  cunning  and  sagacity  in  getting  pow 
.      It  wad  a  B  .  and    important    garrison.       [t  ' 
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in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  was  much  dreaded  by  them.  It 
was  provided  with  cannon,  and  impregnable  to  an  Indian  enemy,  with- 
out  sagacious  management. 

The  Indians  pretended  a  great  game  of  ball,  called  haggatowa  to 
celebate  the  birth  day  of  the  English  King.  They  bet  high  and  ployed 
with  great  excitement;  so  that  many  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
garrison  were  out  of  the  Fort  to  look  on,  as  the  game  commenced  on 
a  beautiful  plain  outside  of  the  Fort ;  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
game,  the  ball  as  if  by  accident,  was  thrown  over  the  walls  of  the  Fort 
and  vast  crowds  of  Indians  entered  it  in  search  of  the  ball.  They  had 
weapons  concealed,  and  the  garrison  was  destroyed.  The  French 
were  spared.  About  four  hundred  warriors  were  engaged  in  this  mas- 
sacre. 

The  posts  of  Mackanaw,  St.  Joseph  and  Presque  Isle,  were  captured 
with  the  general  slaughter  of  the  garrisons.  Presque  Isle  held  out  for 
two  days,  and  at  last  was  taken  and  destroyed. 

A  squaw  divulged  the  plan  to  capture  Detroit,  which  put  Maj. 
Gladwin  the  commander  on  his  guard,  This  Post  being  the  most 
important;  containing  vast  stores  of  Indian  goods,  Pontiac  in  persen 
conducted  the  operations  against  it. 

His  plan  was  to  gain  the  interior  of  the  Fort  in  friendship,  and 
then  kill  all  within.  He  pretended  to  the  commander  of  the  Fort  that 
the  Indians  desired  to  "take  their  new  father,  the  King  of  England,  by 
the  hand."  And  that  a  council  was  to  be  held  the  next  morning/but 
during  the  night  the  squaw  apprised  Gladwin  of  the  scheme. 

The  commandant  had  his  garrison  prepared  and  well  armed  to  re- 
ceive Pontiac  and  his  red  warriors,  the  next  morning. 

Pontiac,  when  he  entered  the  Fort  enquired  "why  all  this  military 
display;"  the  commander  answered  "it  was  to  keep  his  young  men 
from  being  idle."  About  this  time  Gladwin  raised  the  blanket  of 
Pontiac  and  saw  he  was  armed  with  a  short  gun.  The  Indians  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  short  guns  and  concealed  them  under  their 
blankets. 

The  officer  ordered  them  out  of  the  garrison,  and  on  the  Indians  re- 
tiring ttey  yelled  and  fired  their  guns,  but  to  no  effect.  They  mur- 
dered several  persons  outside  the  Fort,  and  besciged  the  garrison  for 
several  months,  until  it  was  relieved  from  Montreal.  The  Fort  con- 
tained 222  men. 

Fort  Pitt  was  attacked,  and  besieged  for  a  long  time,  until  Bouquctt 
with  3O0  men  gave  them  relief.      The  posts  of  Detroit,  Niagara  and 
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Pitt  were  successfully  defended,  and  retained  by  the  whites,  but  the 
balance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  At  the  fall  of  these  Forts 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  forced  back  over  the 
mountains,  the  Virginians  over  the   Blue  Rid.  More   than  twenty 

thousand  in  Virginia  fell  back  on  the  old  settlement.  Horrid  massacres 
were  the  common  practices  on  the  frontiers  from  Carolina  to  Mon- 
treal. The  Indians  remained  active  in  the  war  during  the  summer  of 
1763,  until  fall,  when  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire  for  the  want 
of  provisions. 

Pontiac  failing  to  take  all  the  Forts  was  discontented,  and  dispond- 
ing.  He  retired  to  the  far  west.  The  English  knowing  his  power 
amongts  the  Indians,  bribed  a  savage  to  murder  him  in  the  streets  of 
Cahokia.  Thus  fell  one  of  the  greatest  men  nature  ever  formed. 
His  dust  is  now  reposing  in  peace,  near  the  old  and  deserted  village  of 
Cahokia,  "but  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might  have  stood  against 
the  world  ;  now  he  lies  there,  and  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  rever- 
ence." The  northern  Indians  held  Pontiac  in  the  greatest  estimation. 
They  knew  their  loss  was  irreparable.  The  murder  of  Pontiac  so 
enraged  them,  that  they  almost  exterminated  the  whole  Illinois  Indian*, 
whose  tribe  participated  in  this  horrid  murder  of  their  friend* and  pro- 
tector, the  Great  Pontiac. 

In  the  year  1705,  CoL  George  Croghan,  a  Commissioner,  was  sent 
out  west  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to 
ihe English.  He  descended  the  Ohio  river,  and  was  at  the  Fall's  of 
the  Ohio  on  the  1st  June,  1705.  The  party  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  where  they  di  red  some  Indian  fortifications.  They  still 
led  to  an  old  .Shawnee  village,  the  same  that  retains  the  name 
of  Shawneetown,  in  Gallatin  county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Col.  I  tan  and  party  remained  there  si:  -.  making 
friendly  arrangements  with  the  Wabash  Indian-. 

Lathe  early]  June  they  were  attacked   by   eighty  warriors, 

mostly  of  the  Kickappo  and  Mascouten  tribes,  and  many  of  tho 
whites  were  killed,  and  more  wounded. 

Tl"'  point  went  to  Vincennes,  by  land,  where  th 

found  eighty  or  ninety  French  fainili  .  :  an  the  Shawnee  villa  . 
Col.  Croghan  sent  met  n  to  Lord  Frasier,  who  had  been  lentte 
Fori  Chartr     :  and  also  die  irded  to  Sau 

the  same  Fort.     After   remainu  Vlncenn  reral   days,  I 

Croghan  went  up  the  Wabash   210  miles,   to   Oniatenonj  the  u 
Town,  as  the  Americans  called  it,  and  on  by  the  .Miami 
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troit,  where  they  arrived  on  the  17th  August.     At  Ouiatenon  there 
were  fourteen  families,  and  at  Detroit  about  80  houses  of  all  sorts. 

On  che  27th  February,  1764,  Major  Loftus,  an  English  officer  who 
was  stationed  at  Bayou  Manchac,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  despatched 
with  400  men  to  Fort  Chartres,  to  take  possession  of  the  Fort  and 
country  in  the  name  of  his  government.  But  as  he  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  a  place  now  known  as  Loftus  Heights,  or  Fort  Adams,  the 
Tunaca  Indians  killed  him  and  nmny  of  his  party ;  so  that  the  bal- 
lance  returned  down  the  river. 

The  defeat  of  Loftus  and  party  delayed  the  English  from  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  until  Capt.  Stirling  assumed  the  command  from 
the  benevolent  Ste.  Ange.  A  short  time  after  Capt.  Stirling  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  he  died,  and  Ste.  Ange  considered  it  his  duty 
to  return  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Chartres,  and  take  command,  as  he  had 
under  the  French  Government. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  An^lo-American  settlement  that  was  made 
on  the  Mississippi,  was  in  the  year  17G5  by  Americans  from  Roanoak 
North  Carolina.  They  settled  on  the  highland  north  of  Iberville, 
Bayau,  and  thence  nortwardly  towards  Baton  Rouge. 

The  remoteness  of  Illinois  from  the  British  colonies — the  hatred  of 
the  French  and  Indians  to  the  Loncc  Knives  and  the  Bostonians,  and 
weakness  of  the  settlement ;  that  very  few  Americans,  or  English, 
visited  the  country  during  the  government  of  the  British.  Scarcely 
another  man  was  seen  of  the  English,  except  the  Britisn  troops,  in  any 
part  of  Illinois,  until  the  Americans  under  Col.  Clark  took  it,  in  1778. 

The  British,  in  the  year  1769,  erected,  on  the  Wabash  river,  a  Fort, 
which  was  called  Sackville.  This  Fort  v^as  a  short  distance  below 
Vincennes,  and  was  a  regular  stockade  Fort,  with  bastions,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  and  soldier. 

In  1756,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Fort  Chartres  was  repaired  and 
improved,  by  the  French,  to  guard  the  country  against  the  invasion  of 
the  English.  It  was  believed  that  this  Fort  was  the  most  "convenient, 
and  best  in  North  America.5'  In  this  year  (1756)  it  stood  half  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1766  it  was  only  eighty  yards.  The 
bank  of  the  river  next  it  was  continually  wearing  away.  In  the  year 
1770  the  river  made  further  encroachments,  and  in  1772,  the  river  in- 
undated the  American  Bottom,  and  washed  away  one  of  the  side  walls 
■Of  the  Fort. 

At  this  time,  the  British  garrison  abandoned  it,  and  moved  the  seat 
^of  government  to  Kaskaskia.    Fort  Chartres  has  never  been  occupied 
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since.  It  is  stated  in  1820,  that  "at  the  south-east  angle  there  is  a 
gate,  and  the  wall  is  perfect.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  thick.     There  is  also  a  large  gate  eighteen  feet  wide." 

After  the  year  1772,  the  English  garrison  occupied  Fort  Gage, 
which  stood  on  the  Kaskaskia  river  bluffs  opposite  the  village  ;  this 
Fort  continued  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  while  they  possessed 
the  country. 

Fort  Gage  was  built  of  large  square  timbers,  and  was  an  oblong, 
measuring  290  by  251  feet. 

There  were  iu  this  Fort,  in  the  year  1772  an  officer  and  twenty   sol-, 
diers.     In  the  village  of  Kaskaskia  there  were  two  French  companies 
organized,  and  in  good  discipline,   ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

At  the  time  the  English  troops  came  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Char- 
tres,  two  young  officers,  one  French  and  the  other  English,  had  a  mis- 
understanding at  the  Fort.  This  quarrel  arose,  as  did  the  war  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Trogans,  on  account  of  a  lady.  These  officers 
fought  with  small  swords,  early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  near  the  Fort, 
and  in  this  combat  one  was  killed.  The  other  left  the  Fort,  anl 
descended  the  river. 

I  was  informed  of  the  above  duel  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  a  very 
aged  Frenchman.  He  informed  me  of  the  details,  and  said,  he  was 
present  and  saw  the  combat. 

This  duel  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  fought  in  Illinois.  That  barbar- 
ous, anti-christian  mode  of  settling  controversies  has  never  been  much 
practiced  in  this  country.  Public  opinion,  which  is  the  certain  correc- 
tor, has  been  always  strong  against  it.  And  the  last  Constitution  of 
Illinois,  eininating  from  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  has  placed  a 
positive  veto  against  the  practice  forever. 

Waea  the  English  took  possession  of  Illinois,  many  of  the  first 
inhabitants,  as  was  before  stated,  emigrated  to  Louisiana,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  to  cross  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  2nd  Nov.,  1702,  France  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  by 
which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain;  but  it  was  not   made  known  be- 
fore the  year,  1704.      About   this  time,   and    before  the   treaty  w.is 
known,  the  Tillages  of  St.  Louis  an  1  Ste.  Genevieve,  made  their  an- 
peaaaaee,  on  the  west  ride  ftf  the  Mississippi* 

The  French  are  always  celebrated  for  giving  persons  and  pis 
nick-names  suitable  to  the  OQBjision.     St  Louis  was  sailed  Pain  Court 

—Short  Bread ;  Cartadelef.Vhi  Poucfu  ~  Empty  Pocket  j  St.-.  I  \m 
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vieve,  Missief — Misery*  These  names  were  the  only  ones  for  msmy 
years  by  which  these  places  were  known  and  called.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  that  St. 
Louis,  in  common  parlance  was  known  by  any  other  name  than  Pain 
Court i  The  same  of  Ste.  Genevieve  ;  and  it  was  not  long  since  that 
Vide  Pouche  lost  its  cognomen,  and  assumed  its  present  city  name  of 
Carondelet.     St.  Charles,  in  Missouri,  was  known  as  Petitte  Cote. 

In  the  year  1766,  a  plantation  of  the  Jesuits,  near  "Old  Kaskaskia,'* 
containing  two  hundred  and  forty  arpents  of  cultivated  land,  a  very 
good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  brewery,  was  sold  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  Monsieur  Beauvois*  This  property  was  taken  by  the  French 
Government  when  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  suppressed.  Monsieur 
Beauvois  Was  a  wealthy  citizen,  of  that  day.  He  had  eighty  slaves, 
and  furnished  eighty-six  thousand  pounds  of  flour  to  the  King's  store, 
and  this  was  not  near  all  his  harvest  of  one  year* 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Illinois  under  the   Government  of  Virginia* 

The  first  part  of  the  American  Revolution  was  not  much  perceived 
in  Illinois.  The  country  was  so  remote  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
peaceably  yielding  to  British  authority ;  that  nothing  transpired  in  Il- 
linois during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  that  can  be  interesting 
to  narrate.  The  inhabitants  continued  in  their  usual  avocations,  du- 
ring the  first  years  of  the  struggle.  But,  in  the  year  1778,  Illinois 
was  visited  by  a  small  army  of  the  most  valiant,  and  courageous 
heroes  that  perhaps,  ever  invaded  and  captured  any  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  history  presents  a  parallel  of  such  extraordina- 
ry invasion  and  conquest  of  a  country,  of  such  vast  extent  and  im* 
portance,  as  was  the  result  of  Col.  Clark's  expedition  into  Illinois,  in 
the  year  1778.  This  invasion  was  conducted  to  an  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful termination,  without  the  loss  of  lives,  and  almost  without 
means  or  men. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was  born  in  the  old  Dominion,  Albermarle 
county,  19th  Nov.,  1752.  In  his  youth,  like  Washington,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  surveying  land * 

Col.  Clark  was  in  the  West,  on  the  upper  Ohio,  in  the  year  17733 
and  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family  in 
1774,  but  not  concerned  in  that  bloody  transaction.  He  was  a  staff 
officer  in  Governor  Dunmore's  war  with  the  Indians,  in  the  campaign 
to  the  Scioto,  and  reached  Kentucky  in  the  next  year — 1775* 
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From  the  year  1774,  and  after  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  a 
murderous  Indian  war  raged  throughout  all  the  West.  This  war  ex- 
tended from  the  western  frontiers  of  Georgia,  to  Canada.  It  was  not 
alone  the  massacre  of  Logan's  family  that  caused  the  war.  It  mainly 
is  attributable  to  English  influence,  together  with  the  encroachments 
of  the  Americans,  on  the  Indian  country.  The  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  Atlantic  States,  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending west.  Boon,  and  others,  discovered  Kentucky,  and  were 
locating  themselves  in  it,  as  early  as  the  year  1774. 

The  Revolutionary-  war  was  discovered,  and  feared,  by  Dunmore,  in 
his  campaign  to  the  Scioto.  It  was  believed  by  Washington,  Marshall, 
and  others,  that  instructions  were  sent  to  Dunmore,  when  he  was  on 
his  march  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  leave 
them  as  friendly  as  possible.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  was  the  first 
spark  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  was  discovered  in  the  move- 
ments of  Dunmore,  and  the  last  was  extinguished  by  Gen.  Wayne, 
also  in  the  West,  at  the  Greenville  treaty  in  the  year  1795.  The  com- 
mencement, and  the  termination  of  the  American  contest  for  freedom, 
was  in  the  West ;  and  the  Godess  of  Liberty  has  raised  her  standard 
higher,  and  it  shines  with  more  splendor  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, than  in  any  other  section  of  the  globe. 

It  was  quite  reasonable,  that  the  English  authorities  in  America, 
should  discover  symptoms  of  revolt  in  the  colonies,  at  this  time.  It 
was  on  the  5th  Sept.,  1774,  that  the  first  Continental  Congress  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  on  the  16th  Dec.,  of  the  previous 
year,  that  the  tea  was  destroyed  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  In  the  next 
year  occurred  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  other  movements  for  liber- 
ty, in  the  old  Bay  State.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Dunmora 
was  easing  off  from  the  troops  of  the  colonies,  and  making  fair 
weather  with  the  Indians  of  the  We-r. 

For  nineteen  years,  this  Indian  war  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rancour,  and  with  bloody  vengeance  against  all  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  United  States.  Old  people,  now  alive,  well  recollect  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  classes  of  people  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Cherokees,  the  Shnwnces,  and  the  names  of  o  her  hostile  Indians,  were 
dreaded  around  the  frontiers,  in  olden  times,  as  much  as  the  Asiatic 
cholera  is  at  this  day.  Thero  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  West,  but 
could  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  its  number.  And  many  times  the 
ovenings  were  spent  in  narrating  the  horrid  tales  of  the  slaughter  of 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  their  fathors  and  husbands. 
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Altho'  this  frontier  life  exposed  the  people  to  many  hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  deaths,  that  were  not  known  in  the  interior  settlements  ;  yet 
it  had  its  peculiar  advantages.  This  border  life  produced  a  most  har- 
dy, energetic,  and  daring  race  of  men,  whose  characters  were  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  were  raised  in  such  a  dangerous  and  hazardous 
condition  of  the  country,  that  every  latent  spark  of  talent  and  energy 
was  elicited,  and  brought  into  active  employment.  For  many  years, 
in  the  West,  danger  of  the  Indians  was  ever,  night  and  day,  pressing 
on  the  frontier  settlers.  Those  persons  who  could  not  withstand  these 
incessant  shocks  of  Indian  warfare,  retired  to  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  left  those  on  the  frontiers,  who  disregarded  danger  and  death. 

Together  with  these  dangers  and  hardships  of  Indian  wars,  the 
frontiers  had  many  other  disadvantages  and  privations  to  encounter. 
In  all  new  countries,  the  people  have  not  the  necessaries,  or  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  comfortable  living  that  they  enjoy  in  an  old  country. 
No  schools,  no  churches,  no  mills,  and  no  courts,  were  the  common 
d3stitutions  of  the  new  settlements  ;  but  when  the  horrors  of  an  Indian 
war  are  added,  then  it  is  that  the  people,  to  sustain  themselves  against 
all  these  united  calamities,  became  the  most  courageous  and  energetic 
of  the  human  family.  This  mode  of  life  also  developes  their  mental 
faculties.  Their  education  was  not  acquired  in  schools,  or  in  colleges, 
but  it  was  forced  on  them  by  passing  events.  The  minds  of  the  pio- 
neers were  developed  and  improved  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
which  they  could  not  control. 

This  primitive  race  of  men  was,  also,  the  most  independenent  and 
self-sustaining  people  on  earth.  They  relied  on  their  own  resources,  in 
all  emergencies,  and  by  which  they  generally  sustained  themselves. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  at  remote  distances,  out  of  the  reach  of 
relief,  and  were  compelled  to  rely  ou  themselves  for  support,  and  by 
tiis  mode  of  life,  they  obtained  a  character  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, that  people  raised  under  different  circumstances  can  never 
attain. 

In  this  kina  of  life,  under  all  these  circumstances,  of  a  new  country, 
in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians,  the  character  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  was  formed.  He  was  the  noble  and  talented  representative  of 
this  class  of  men.  He  possessed  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind.  It 
was  moulded  on  the  gigantic  order,  capable  of  embracing,both  extended 
views  of  policy,  and  various  military  combinations.  His  mode  of 
life  being  in  constant  hostile  array  against  the  Indians,  gave  him  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  character  ;  and,  also,  the  want  of  sufficient 
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military  force  to  contend  with  them,  compelled  him  to  resort  to  strata- 
gem, the  ruse  de  guine,  as  well  as  to  open  daring  and  bravery.  It  is 
not  common  for  Commanders  to  excel  in  both  these  modes  of  warfare. 
But  such  was  the  character  of  Col.  Clark,  that  he  excelled  in  both. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  this  extraordinary  character,  who, 
almost  without  troops,  and,  without  any  support  from  the  Government, 
conquered,  and  retained,  the  Illinois  country,  against  the  combined 
forces  of  the  British,  and  their  Indian  allies. 

At  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  two  characters, 
Simon  Kenton,  and  Simon  Girty,  arose  in  the  west,  whose  celebrity 
was  extended  throughout  the  country. 

Simon  Girty  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Irish  extraction. 
He  was  a  spy  in  the  campaign,  to  the  Scioto  country,  under  Lord  Dun- 
more,  in  1774,  and  was  a  companion  of  Simon  Kenton.     In  1755,  the 
home  of  Simon  Girty,  who  lived  with  his  father,  was   attacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Indians.     His  step-father,   some  years   after,  was  burnt 
at  the  stake,  in  the  presence  of  his  family ;  the  rest,  of  the  family  were 
taken  prisoners.     Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  and 
became  an  expert  hunter.      He  returned,  and  resided  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania.    In  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the  Tory   side,   and   resided 
amongst  the  hostile  Indians.      He  commanded  on  manv  occasions  the 
war  parties  of  the  Indians,  and  became  a  terror  to  the  frontiers.      He 
witnessed  the  burning  of  Col.  Crawford,  and  made  some  effort  to  save 
his  life.     He  saved  the  life  of   Simon  Kenton,  when  he  was  tied  to  the 
stake  to  be  burnt ;  they  had  shared  the  same  blanket  together  in  Duu- 
more's  war.     He  resided  at  Sandusky,  at  which  place  he  had  a  storo 
He  entertained,  all  his  life,  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  com--} .onding  friendship  to   the  British    and    Indians.     He   was  in 
IVoetor'fi  army  in  1813,  and  was  killed  by  Col.  Johnson's  men  at  the 
Thames.    He  was  intemperate,  and  when  intoxicated,  was  savage  to 
friend  and  f< 

said,  Kenton  \v  ger  and  spy  in  Dun.  ■  \,  ir,  and 

came  down  the  Ohio  river  in  a  ca       .  with  two  other  men,  to  the  place 
on   the   Ohio   where    Au/  now  stan    .     He   was   tall,   robust 

and  athletic,  and  a  man  of  greal  <  ■  character.     He  spent  one 

se.  anting  on  tli.'  Licking  river  5  he  was  taken  03  the  Indians,  and 

atenced  to  out.     He  was  tied  to   the 

burning  around  him.     His  old  com  him  from 

the  fury  <>i'  the  Indians.     Simon   K  I     '.Clark    in   I 

campaign  of  1778,  to  Ka  md  headed  a  on  the 
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:ie4th  July,  of  that  year,  who  entered  Fort  Gage,  and  captured  Lieut. 
rO\  e  -nor,  Roehblaue,  in  his  bed. 
After  the  conquest  of  Kaskaskia,  Col.  Clark  sent  Kenton  with  des- 
Atches  to  the  "Falls,"  and  to  pass  by  Vincennes,  in  his  route.     Ken- 
.  -  a  lay  concealed  during  the  days,  for  three  days,  and  reconoitered  the 
Lage  of  Vincennes  during  the  nights.    He  acquitted  himself,  as  usual, 
.  lis  service,  to  the  satisfaction  of   his  General.      He   employed  a 
;  ity  messenger  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  feelings,  numbers, 
:  .  of  the  people  of  Vincennes  to  Col.  Clark  at  Kaskaskia. 
jimon  Kenton  served  under  General  Wayne  in  the  Indian  war, which 
3  closed  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795.     He  ended  his  days  in 
State  of  Ohio,  not  long  since,  full  of  years,  and  what  is  better,  his 
:  xt  fall  of  Christian  piety. 

Jhe3e  two  singular  characters  were  a  good  deal  similar,  each  pos- 
ting an  extraordinary  degree  of   energy  and  decision  of  character. 
)h  one  honest  in  his  professions  and  attachments.     They  espoused 
-rrent  sides  in  the  Revolutionary  contest,  but  were  always  friends,  as 
^rsonal  feelings. 

3  enemies  of  Girty  give  him  a  horrid  character,  and,  perhaps,  if 

are  to  see  the  British  and  Indian  history  of  Kenton's  character, 

801    .  specks  might  appear  not  so  angelic.      The  different  society  they 

light  have  produced  some  effect  to  make  one  blood-thirsty,  while 

ler,  by  the  influence  of  correct   and  proper  principles  became 

no  and  merciful. 

:ry  both,   like  the  "lesser  prophets,"  became  conspicuous  in   a 
!  way,  and  both,  after  a  very  long  and  active  life,  are  now  resting 
•ace* 
.    I.  Clark  was  appointed  to  drill  and  organize  the  militia  at  Har- 
station,  and  at  Boonsboro',  in  Kentucky.     He  Avas  then,  and  ever 
vards,  recognized  as  the  main  defender  of  the  western  frontiers. 
■  e  in  the  fall  of  1775,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  prepared  to 
in  the  early  spring,  for  Kentucky,  to  make  the  west  his  perma- 
esidence. 

ring  this  year,  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Harrodsburgh,  to 
ato  consideration  the  political  situation  of  Kentucky;  and  at 
ravention  Major  Clark,  so  called  at  that  day,  and  Gabriel  Jones, 
ppointed  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  These 
3rs  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  crossed  the  mountains  at  the 
Vrland  Gap,"  and  suffered  much  with  "scald  feet,"  in  walking 
seat  of  government  of  the  "Ancient  Dominion." 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  Capitol,  the  General  Assembly  had  ad- 
journed ;  bat  Clark  and  Jones  waited  on  Governor  Patrick  Henry, 
and  urged  on  him  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  frontier  with  a  sup- 
ply of  powder;  and  also  strongly  pressed  the  necessity  of  a  new  coun- 
ty. After  much  difficulty,  a  supply  of  powder  was  granted,  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Pittsburgh,  and  on  the  7th  Dec,  1776,  a  county  was  organ- 
ized, and  called  Kentucky.  The  powder  being  at  Pittsburgh,  Clark 
and  Jones  were  compelled  to  pass  there,  on  their  route  to  Kentucky, 
and  conveyed  the  precious  article  down  the  Ohio,  to  the  creek  called 
Ljme  Stone,  where  Maysville  is  now  built.  There  they  concealed  the 
powder,  and  sent  adrift  their  boat;  so  that  the  Indians  might  not  dis- 
cover them,  or  trie  powder.  On  their  way  10  Harrodsburgh,  they  heard 
of  Col.  Todd  being  in  the  vicinity,  with  some  troops,  and  Jones,  with 
five  of  the  boatmen,  remained  with  Todd,  to  return  and  convey  the 
powder  to  the  settlements,  while  Clark  and  the  other  two  men  went 
direct  to  the  station. 

Todd  and  party  were  defeated  near  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  25th 
Dec,  by  the  Indians,  who  were  in  ambuscade,  on  the  trail  of  Clark 
and  Jones.  Jones  and  two  others  were  killed,  but  Clark  and  his  men 
reached  Harrodsburgh  in  safety,  and  the  powder  at  lust  reached  the 
station. 

Clark,  altho'  only  25  years  of  age,  had  learned,  in  the  school  of 
Indian  clanger  and  peril,  so  much,  that  his  education  was  complete  in 
Indian  warfare.  His  mind,  naturally  strong  and  vigorous,  compre- 
hended at  once  the  condition  of  the  west,  and  was  determined  to  give 
it  relief. 

The  British  posts  of  Detroit,  Vincennes,  and  Kasknskia,  were  sta- 
tions for  the  hostile  Indians,  where  the  British  government  furnished 
them  with  all  the  necessary  means  to  murder  the  exposed  frontier  in- 
habitants, and  paid  them  in  gold,  for  the  scalps  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

»>n  the  first  of  October,  Clark  left  Harrodsburgh  for  the  Beat  of 
srnmi  n    of  Virginia. 

Alter  much  delay  and  caution,  the  government  of  Virginia,  on  the 
2nd  January  1778,  decided  to  appoint  ('lark  Lieut.  Colonel,  to  take 
command  of  such  fore  >uld   be  raided,  to  conquer  the  British 

gar  in  the 

Altho' the  Illinois  country  was  remote  from  the  isat  of  the  revolu- 
tionary v.  l  ■  inhabitants  knew  of  its  existence,  and  were,  in 
their  hearts,  unfrienily  to  the  English,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
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American  cause.  This  being  the  case,  the  French  people  were  readyj 
on  all  favorable  occasions,  to  engage  in  any  expedition  against  their 
ancient  enemy — the  English. 

Thomas  Brady,  commonly  called  "Mr.  Tom,"  resided  in  Cahokia,  in 
the  year  1777,  and  was  a  man  of  sound  mind,  and  an  enterprising  and 
courageous  disposition.  In  his  youthful  days,  he  had  been  much  in- 
ured to  Indian  warfare,  and  had  been  long  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers 
and  adventures  of  a  western  life.  His  neighbors,  the  French  of  Ca- 
hokia and  Prairie  du  Pont,  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
enter  into  any  enterprise,  military  or  civil,  that  was  honorable,  and 
had  no  work  attached  to  it.  And,  altho'  the  Illinois  French  were  not 
ambitious  or  enterprising  in  individual  capacities;  yet  no  people  made 
better  soldiers.  They  were  obedient  to  orders,  never  murmured,  and 
possessed  the  inherent  courage  of  their  nation,  to  face  danger  and 
death,  in  all  its  horrors,  on  a  battlefield,  without  the  least  trepidation. 

Thomas  Brady  organized  a  band  of  sixteen  volunteers,  from  the 
villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Pont,  and  on  the  first  of  October, 
1777,  set  out  to  capture  a  British  post  at  St.  Josephs,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  party  marched  thro'  the  prairies 
from  Cahokia  to  the  "Cow  Pens," — so  called  at  that  day — which  is 
the  same  place  that  La  Salle  first  established  a  post,  in  1680,  and 
called  it  St.  Josephs. 

Brady  and  party  were  successful  in  capturing  the  post,  containing 
twenty-one  soldiers,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Indian  goods. 
Only  one  person  was  killed.  This  was  a  negro  slave,  who  had  run  off 
to  the  Indians,  from  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  He  left  the 
Fort  when  it  was  attacked,  and  was  shot.  The  victorious  party  packed 
up  the  merchandise,  and  started  for  Cahokia ;  but  they  moved  slow, 
and  were  overtaken  at  the  Calomet,  a  few  miies  south-east  of  Chicago. 

-  o 

The  British  traders  roused  the  Indians  and  the  British  soldiers  into 
action.  Several  hundred  Indians  fell  on  the  party  when  they  were 
camped  for  the  night,  on  the  Calomet.  Two  men  were  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  one  made  his  escape  ;  twelve  were  made  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Canada.  Brady  was  with  the  prisoners,  but  escaped,  and 
returned  to  Illinois  by  the  way  of  his  native  State,  Pennsylvania. 
These  prisoners  remained  in  Canada  two  years.  A  Mr.  Boismenue,  of 
Cahokia,  was  one  of  the  party,  and  was  wounded.  He  remained  with 
the  Indians  all  winter,  to  heal  his  wounds,  and  returned  to  Cahokia  in 
the  spring. 

It  is  stated  of  Mr.  Boismenue,  that  when  he  saw  these  two  Cahokias 
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toinhawked  by  the  Indians,  he  supposed  it  would  be  his  fate  next,  t©. 
be  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  hatchet 
sinking  into  his  brains,  he  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  and  threw  a 
blanket  over  his  head.  He  was  saved,  and  was  afterwards  the  father 
of  a  very  respectable  family,  some  of  whom  are  yet  living  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Boismenue's  desire  not  to  know  the  time  of  his  death,  shows  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  not  letting  his  creatures  know  that  important 
epoch.  Man  would  be  miserable  if  he  knew  the  time  of  his  decease, 
were  it  one  hundred  years  off. 

This  was  rather  a  wild  and  hazardous  expectation.  Seventeen  men 
to  take  a  Fort  of  twentv-one  regulars  with  arms  and  other  means  e»f 
defence,  required  masterly  skill  and  bravery.  They  surprised  the 
Fort  at  night,  but  could  not  escape  with  any  of  the  spoils,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  one  great  object  of  the  enterprise.  But  Col.  Clark  under- 
took a  more  noble  enterprise,  to  take  all  the  British  garrisons  in 
the  West. 

Two  sets  of  instructions  were  given  to  him  by  the  Governor  arwl 
Council  of  Virginia.  One,  which  was  public,  was  for  Col.  Clark  to. 
rai.se  seven  oompanies  for  the  protection  of  Kentucky,  and  to  proceed 
west.  These  men  were  enlisted  for  three  months.  The  second  in- 
structions were,  that  Col.  Rogers  Clark  should  raise  seven  companies 
of  men,  fifty  in  each  company,  and  proceed  to  Kaskaskia  to  attack 
the  British  garrison  at  that  place.  That  if  successful,  to  take  and  pre- 
serve the  cannon  and  munitions  of  war  found  at  that  Post.  That 
boats  would  be  furnished  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  transportation  of  the 
troops,  and  that  the  expedition  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  That 
Gen.  Hand,  at  Pittsburgh,  would  supply  the  powder  and  lead.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  captured  were  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,. 
or  Otherwise  be  visited  with  the  miseries  of  war.  Two  men  who  were 
from  BLaskaskia  were  to  be  secured  at  Williamsborgh  for  fear  of  their 
developing  the  object  of  the  expedition.  In  their  instructions  it  was 
particularly  enjoined,  that  humanity  should  be  observed  to  all  per* 
sons  who  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Virginia  troops,  The  Gov. 
Patrick  Henry,  signed  these  instructions,  which  were  dated  the  2nd  of 
January,  1778,  and  none  knew  any  thing  about  them,  exempt  Gov. 
1!  nrv.  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Wythe  and  George  Ma  on, who  were 

his  ( louncil,  and  <  !ol.  <  'lark. 

On  the  kh  of  February,  following,  Col.  Clark  left  the  Capitol  of 
Virginia  for  Pittsburgh,     It  was  decided  that   troops  q mid  not  ba 
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spared  on  the  east  of   the  Mountains,  as    they  were  so  much  needed 
there,  but  must  be  raised  in  the  West. 

The  situation  of  Col.  Clark  can  be  easily  imagined.  He  wasacting 
under  immense  responsibility.  His  plan  was  adopted.  His  instruc- 
tions were  secret,  and  the  whole  and  sole  management  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  confined  to  his  judgment.  He  had  received  but  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  depreciated  currency  to  carry  out  the  expedition,  and 
the  country  without  troops,  or  even  credit.  But  the  genius  and  talent 
of  the  leader  supplied  all  deficiencies,  and  the  British  Posts  were 
captured. 

Maj.  William  B.  Smith  was  ordered  from  Viirginia  to  go  to  the 
Holstein  country,  Tenn.,  to  raise  troops,  and  to  join  Clark  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place. 

He  succeeded  in  raising  four  companies,  but  never  joined  Clark,  hav- 
ing use  for  them  on  the  other  frontiers. 

It  was  unpopular  at  Pittsburgh  to  enlist  men  to  take  them  away 
from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  but  the  character 
of  Clark,  and  by  his  extraordinary  exertions,  three  "coinpanies,"wero 
raised  at  Pittsburgh.  With  these  companies,  and  several  adventurers, 
Col.  Clark  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  "Falls,"  and  the  small  Island 
opposite  the  present  city  of  Louisville  was  occupied  and  fortified.  This 
Island  was  then  called  "Corn  Island."  He  had  ordered  Capt.  Bpw- 
man  to  meet  him  at  this  Island.  Bowman  had  been  sent  on  a  south- 
ern route  from  Pittsburgh  through  Kentucky  to  raise  a  company  of 
men.  Capt  Bowman  and  a  company  from  Kentucky  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Dillard,  met  him  at  th.2  Island, 

With  all  the  exertions  that  could  be  made  Col.  Clark  could  not  raise 
more  than  four  companies  for  the  expedition.  These  companies  were 
commanded  by  Captains,  Montgomery,  BoAvman,  Helm,  and  Harrod. 
Simon  Kenton  joined  the  expedition  at  this  place  with  many  other  reso- 
lute persons.  It  appears  that  Captain  Montgomery  was  found  at  the 
"Falls,"  being  an  "Irishman  and  full  of  fight."  It  was  on  Corn  Isl- 
and, when  Col.  Clark  announced  that  his  destination  was  to  Kaskas- 
kia  in  the  Illinois  country.  This  information  was  received  by  this 
brave  band  of  warriors  with  enthusiasm  and  joy.  But  in  fact,  the 
troops  under  Clark  were  like  all  soldiers  under  great  leaders,  readv  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything  in  their  power  commanded  by  their 
Generals. 

After  the  feint  hearted  were  discharged,  all  the  troops  mustered  in- 
to the  campaign  to  KaskasHi  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men. 
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Keel  boats  being  procured,  Clark  on  the  24th  June,  1778,  while  the 
sun  was  eclipsed,  started  down  the  river  from  Corn  Inland  on  this 
hazardous  expedition  to  Kaskaskia. 

They  descended  the  river  to  the  "old  Cheroke  Fort,"  or  Fort  Massa- 
cre, below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  forty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  found  a  party  of  hunters  from  Kas- 
kaskia cammanded  by  John  Duff.  Clark  learned  from  these  hunters 
that  Lieut.  Governor  Rochblane,  a  Canadian,  Frenchman,  commanded 
Fort  Gage  at  Kaskaskia  and  the  country  :  and  that  the  militia  were  or- 
ganized, and  well  desciplined  :  that  spies  were  out  to  give  information, 
if  the  "Long  Knives"  came  into  the  country.  This  was  the  Indian 
name  for  the  Virginians,  and  the  New  England  people  were  called 
"Bostonians,"  by  the  French  and  Indians  of  that  dav. 

Col.  Clark,  before  he  left  Corn  Island,  obtained  two  items  of  infor- 
mation, of  which  he  made  good  use.  One  was  that  France  had  joined 
the  Americans  in  the  war  against  England ;  and  the  other  was,  that  the 
French  in  Illinois  were  made  to  believe  by  the  English  that  the  "Long 
Kives,"  were  canabals,  worse  than  demons. 

Clark  secured  his  boats,and  engaged  John  Saundcrs,one  of  Duff's  hunt- 
ing party  to  be  his  guide  to  Kaskaskia.  The  whole  hunting  pariy  were 
willing  to  return  with  Clark,  but  he  took  only  one  of  them. 

Clark's  warriors  had  no  wagons,  pack  horses,  or  other  means  of 
conveyance  of  their  munition  of  war  or  baggage,  other  than  their  own 
robust  and  hardy  selves.  Col.  Clark  himself  was  nature's  favorite,  in 
his  person,  as  well  as  mind.  He  was  large  and  athletic,  capable  of 
enduring  much  ;  yet  formed  with  such  noble  symmetry,  and  manly 
beauty,  that  he  combined  much  grace  and  elegance,  together  with  great 
firmness  of  character.  He  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his  deportment  ■ 
agreeable  and  affable  with  his  soldiers,  when  relaxed  from  duty;  but 
in  a  crisis— when  the  fat.;  <jf  his  campaign  was  at  stako,  or  fee  iives  of 
his  brave  warriors  were  in  danger— his  deportment  became  stern  and 
severe.  His  appearance,  in  these  perils,  indicated,  without  language, 
to  his  men,  that  every  soldier  must  do  his  duty. 

The  country  between  Fort  Ma^acrc  and  Kaskaskia,  at  that  I  lav, 
1778,  was  a  wildttMM  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  contain- 
ed, much  of  it,  a  swampy  and  difficult  road. 

At  one  time,  poor  Saantae,  the  guide,  *u  bewHdend,  tad  Hn  party 

inspected  him  of  treachery  ;  but  soon  after,  he  I mm  him* -If  again, 

and  led  the  party  Sftfe  to   the   vi.-inity  of  Ka<ka<kia.      Within    a  atari 

distance  of  the  Tillage,  Col.  Clark  eonoeakd  his  men  until  dark,  and 
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espies  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  and  report.  This  was  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1778.  After  dark,  he  proceeded  to  a  house  on  the  river— the 
old  ferry  house — three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  village.  He  took 
possession  of  this  house,  and  there  made  the  following  disposition  of 
his  troops  :  Two  parties  were  to  cross  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  the 
other  was  to  remain  on  the  east  side,  so  as  to  capture  the  town  and 
Fort  at  the  same  time.  The  fearless  Captain  Helm  commanded  the 
troops  to  cross  the  river,  and  take  the  village ;  while  Clark  himself 
commanded  the  other  wing  to  capture  the  Fort.  Boats  and  canoes 
were  procured  to  cross  the  river, 

About  midnight,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  in  the  dark, 
Col.     Clark  delivered  a  short  address  to  his  troops.     He  said  : 

"Soldiers — We  are  near  the  enemy,  for  which  we  have  been  strug- 
gling for.years.  We  are  not  fighting  alone  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, but  for  the  defence  of  our  own  frontiers  from  the  tomhawk  and 
scalping  knife  of  the  Indians.  We  are  defending  the  lives  of  our 
women  and  children,  altho'  a  long  distance  from  them.  TheseBritish 
garrisons  furnish  the  Indians  with  powder  and  lead  to  desolate  the 
frontiers  ;  and  pay  gold  for  human  scalps.  We  must  take,  and  de- 
stroy these  garrisons.  The  Fort  before  us  is  one  of  them,  and  it  must 
be  taken.  We  cannot  retreat.  We  have  no  provisions  ;  but  we  must 
conquer.  This  is  the  4th  of  July.  We  must  act  to  honor  it,  and  let  it 
not  be  said,  in  after  times,  that  Virginians  were  defeated  on  that 
memorable  day.  The  Fort  and  town,  I  repeat,  must  be  taken,  at  all 
hazards." ' 

After  these  remarks,  the  troops  in  silence  separated  ;  two  parties 
crossed  the  river,  and  the  other  remained  with  Col.  Clark,  to  attack 
the  Fort.  Each  party  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  village,  entered  it 
first,  in  silence,  so  not  one  in  the  town  knew  of  the  "Long  Knives" 
"being  in  the  country,  until  they  heard  the  most  terriffic  yelling  and 
hollowino-  in  the  streets,  that  ever  before  or  since,  was  heard  in  "Old 
Kaskaskia."  The  French  supposed  the  whole  nation  of  the  "Long 
Knives"  had  broken  loose  on  them  at  once.  Those  amongst  the 
Americans,  who  could  speak  French,  proclaimed  to  the  terrified  inhab- 
itants, that  if  they  remained  quiet  within  their  houses,  they  would  not 
be  hurt ;  but  if  they  came  out,  or  made  any  resistance,  they  would  be 
exterminated.  The  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed ;  as  it  was  also 
proclaimed  that  a  large  army  was  on  its  march  to  Kaskaskia,  to  aid 
in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  country. 
The  troops,  by  order  of  Col.  Clark,  kept  up  the  Indian  yelling  alj 
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night,  to  day  light.     In  two  hours  after  the  town  was  first  entered,  the 
inhabitants  surrendered  all  their  guns  and  means  of  defence,  thinking 
was  the  onlv  means  to  save  their  lives. 

In  the  daylight  the  citizens  were  not  the  less  terrified  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "Long  Knives,"  than  they  had  been  at  their  noise.  The 
troops  had  no  change  of  clothes.  All  their  supplies,  provisions,  and 
all,  they  were  compelled  to  pack  on  their  backs  from  Fort  Massacre 
to  Kaskaskia,  and  could  not  carry  with  them  their  extra  clothes,  if 
they  had  any,  and  that  was  doubtful.  They  had  no  mean3  or  time  to 
shave  or  dress.  They  possessed  brave  hearts  under  ragged  and  soiled 
clothes. 

Their  appearance  and  furious  noise  in  the  night,  made  the  French 
believe  that  the  "Long  Knives"  would  almost  devour  them. 

Col.  Clark  took  to  himself  the  most  perilous  enterprise,  to  take  Fort 
Gage,  whieh  was  in  strong  British  fortification,  defended  with  cannon 
and  regular  soldiers.  This  would  seem  at  this  day  a  similar  perilous 
enterprise  to  Wayne  storming  Stony  Point.  Clark  had  no  cannon  or 
means  of  assaulting  the  Fort,  and  therefore,  must  use  stratagem.  He 
found  the  garrison  unprepared  for  defence.  The  brave  and  sagacious 
Simon  Kenton  commanded  a  detachment  to  enter  the  Fort ;  they  found 
a  light  burning  in  it.  An  American,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
there  in  the  Fort  and  conducted  Kenton  and  his  small  party  into  the 
Fort  by  a  small  back  gate.  This  was  a  perilous  situation  for  Kenton's 
men,  to  be  housed  up  in  a  British  strong  fortification,  if  the  gate  had 
"been  shut  on  them.  The  noble  Pennsylvanian  was  true  to  liberty  and 
conducted  them  to  the  very  bedchamber  of  the  sleeping  Governor, 
Rocheblave. 

The  first  notice  Rocheblave  had  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  was  Kentou 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  to  awaken  him. 

Thus  the  Fort  and  village  were  both  captured  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood.  The  wife  of  the  Governor  concealed  some  papers 
which  apposed  to  be  public,  an  1  ought  to  be  delivered  with  the 

garrison  to  the  cap  tors,  "bat  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  Col.  Clark 
made  him  respect  female  prerogative,  and  the  la  lv  secured  the  papers 
in  that  adroit  manner  peculiar  to  female  sagacity. 

Clark  had  now  possession  of  the  Fort  and  cannon,  which  comm  till- 
ed Kaskaskia,  and  could  at  his  ease  have  coerced  the  inhabitants  into 
submiseion,  if  it  became  necessary. 

The  conquest  of  Fort  Gage  and  Kaskaskia,  the  Capitol  of  Illinois, 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  events  recorded  in  hi^to-- 
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It  was  the  extraordinary  genius  and  capacities  of  Col.  Clark,  that 
achieved  it.  He  had  scarcely  any  men  ;  and  all  their  armour,  provis- 
ions, camp  equipage,  &c,  were  packed  on  their  backs,  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  this,  too,  to  take  a  strong  garrison,  defended  with  cannon, 
British  soldiers,  &c.  This  may  be  taken  in  after  days  as  romance  ; 
but  now  it  is  known  to  be  reality. 

It  seems,  Governor  Rocheblave  was  insolent.  Clark  put  him  in 
irons,  and  sent  him3  in  the  care  of  Capt.  Montgomery,  to  Williams- 
burgh,  the  capitol  of  Virginia.  Clark  was  stern  and  severe,  when  his 
duty  required  it. 

The  next  day  after  the  conquest,  Col.  Clark  organized  the  post,  and 
confined  some  suspected  persons.  His  actions  and  appearance  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  were  on  purpose  made  to  correspond 
with  what  the  British  had  informed  them  ;  that  the  Americans  were 
the  most  savage  beasts  on  earth,  and  that  no  mercy  could  be  expected 
at  their  hands,  were  they  to  conquer  the  country.  Clark  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  village ;  observed  the  most  rigid  discipline ;  and  ap- 
peared to  be  meditating  what  was  the  worst  mode  of  torture  and  death 
to  inflict  on  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia.  This  deportment  of  Clark 
and  troops,  together  with  their  uncouth  and  savage  appearance,  aroused 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  destruction.  Father  Gibault, 
the  Priest,  with  others  of  the  "grave  and  Reverend  Seignors,"  waited 
on  Col.  Clark,  at  his  camp,  and  appealed  to  him  to  permit  them,  the 
inhabitants,  to  meet  in  the  church  once  more,  before  they  were  de- 
stroyed, or  remove  to  a  foreign  land.  Clark  still  kept  up  the  appear- 
ance of  annihilation  in  his  deportment.  His  words  were  few,  and 
scorched  like  they  had  proceeded  from  a  fiery  furnace. 

When  Clark  had  the  people  of  "Old  Kaskaskia"  worked  up  to  the 
utmost  excitement  of  terror,  he  addressed  them  thus  : 

"Do  you  mistake  us  for  savages  ?  Do  you  think  Americans  will 
strip  women  and  children,  and  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ? 
My  country  disdains  to  make  war  on  helpless  innocence.  To  prevent 
the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  on  our  own  wives  and  children,  we 
have  taken  up  arms,  and  penetrated  to  this  strong  hold  of  Indian  and 
British  barbarity,  and  not  for  despicable  plunder.  The  King  of 
France  has  united  his  powerful  arms  with  those  of  America,  and  the 
contest  will  soon  be  ended.  The  people  of  Kaskia  may  side  with  either 
party.  To  verify  my  words,  go  and  tell  your  people  to  do  as  they 
please,  without  any  danger  from  me.5' 

When  thi?  good  news  came  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  gloom  and  de* 
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jection  changed  into  extravagant  joy.  Thepeople  were  nearly  frantic, 
and  entered  the  church  to  thank  God  for  their  happy  deliverance. 
Clark's  policy  had  its  desirable  effect,  to  make  the  people  his  steadfast 
friends. 

Captain  Bowman  was  despatched  to  capture  the  post  of  Cahokia, 
and  several  influential  persons  of  Kaskaskia  volunteered  their  services 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Cahokia  for  the  change.  The 
party,  moimted  on  French  ponies,  proceeded  to  Cahokia,  and  seized  on 
it  without  insistence.  This  expedition  was  conducted  with  the  same 
celerity  and  secrecy,  as  that  to  capture  Kaskaskia.  In  fact,  there 
were  not  many  soldiers  in  the  Fort  at  Cahokia  ;  so  that  a  defence  was 
useless. 

Col.  Clark  had  it  instilled  into  his  army,  and  he  also  propagated  it : 
that  a  large  army  of  Americans,  "Long  Knives,"  were  organized  at 
the  Falls,  and  were  ready  to  take  Vincennes  and  Detroit,  and  to  rein- 
force the  American  garrisons  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  These  state- 
ments were  believed  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  keeping,  not  only*  order  and  peace  in  the  country,  but  also, 
the  American  domination,  throughont  the  west.  As  Clark  and  men 
had  done  so  much,  the  inhabitants  and  Indians  concluded  that  another 
such  army  could  conquer  any  nation;  and  the  judgement  was  not  so 
incorrect ;  but  the  army  must  have  had  another  Clark  to  command 
them;  and  that  such  genius  and  talents  as  his,  are  rare  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  country. 

Col.  Clark  soon  heard  that  the  British  Governor  at  Vincennes  had 
^one  to  Detroit,  and  that  the  Fort,  old  Sackville,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  citizens  of  Vincennes,  and  none  of  the  red  coat  gentry  were  in  it. 

Arrangements  were  readily  made  for  an  eml >assy,  headed  by  the 

►d  old  Priest,  Gibault,  to  go  to  Vincennes,  and  bring  the  people 
over  to  the  American  cause.  This  enterprise  was  successful.  The 
French  of  Vincennes  declared  for  the  Americans,  and  Gibault  and  his 
pari  ;ether  with  several  gentlemen   from   Vincennes,  returned  to 

Kaskaskia,  about  thefirst  of  August,  with  the  joyful  intelligent 

The  enlistment  of  the  volunteers  under  Clark,  was  about  to  exp 
and  his  instructions  were  vague;  bo  he  acted  ;it  discretion.  His 
judgement  al  once  advised  him,  that  the  country  should  nut  be  aban- 
doned; soh  tin  many  ol  the  same  men  lie  had  first, 
ether  withmanyof  the  French.  Those  troops,  who  were  to  bodie- 
charge  I.  *  enl  back  to  the  Palls  •">'  Louisville,  under  the  command 
of  ('apt.  William  I/inn,   with  instructions   to  abandon    the  station  on 
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Corn  Island,  and  erect  a  permanent  Fort  on  the  main  shore.  For  the 
command  of  the  post  at  Yinceunes,  Col.  Clark  selected  Captain 
Leonard  Helm.  He  had  great  confidence  in  this  officer.  He  knew 
him  to  be  a  brave,  talented  man,  and  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  character.  Clark  appointed  him  Indian  Agent  in  the 
Department  of  the  Wabash.  About  the  middle  of  August  he  went 
and  took  possession  of  his  command. 

Captain  Helm  was  a  very  adroit  negotiator  with  the  Indians,  and 
Mio't  the  whole  Wabash  Indians  thro5  the  influence  of  the  "Big  Door,'5 
the  Chief  of  the  Pinankashaw  nation,  to  the  American  interest.  All 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  as  far  up  as  Ouiatenon,  came  down  to 
Yincennes,  and  treated  with  Capt.  Helm.  The  British  interest  with 
the  Indians  lost  ground  at  last,  for  some  time. 

Captain  Montgomery  reached  the  seat  of  government  of  Yirginia, 
with  the  English  Governor  of  Illinois  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  with 
dispatches  from  Col.  Clark. 

The  whole  country  spontaneously  resounded  with  the  warmest  grat- 
ulations  to  Col.  Clark  and  his  brave  little  band. 

The  Legislature  of  Yirginia,  in  1778,  formed  the  Illinois  country 
into  a  county  of  that  name.  Illinois  had  the  honor  to  extend  her 
name,  in  former  times,  over  the  territory  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  All  the  settlers  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Ohio  were  included  in  this  county,  and  John  Todd,  Esq.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  appointed  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  civil  commandant  of  the 
sane. 

The  Governor  of  Yirginia  did  not  send  troops  to  Col.  Clark,  as  they 
both  expected,  which  forced  Clark  to  receive  into  his  service  many  of 
the  Illinois  French.  With  the  troops  he  had,  he  garrisoned  Kaskaskia 
and  Cahokia,  and  appointed  Williams  Captain  at  Kaskaskia,  and 
Bowman  at  Cahokia.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  Major  Bowman  organ- 
ized a  respectable  force,  and  proceeded  from  Cahokia.  north  to  Rock 
river.  This  expedition  was  intended  to  influence  the  Indians  to  aban- 
don the  British  interest,  to  join  the  Americans. 

Bv  proper  arrangements,  Col.  Clark  had  a  great  number  of  Indians 
convened  at  Cahokia,  in  the  month  of  September,  1778,  and  made 
friendly  treaties  with  them. 

He  was  extremely  sagacious  to  discover  the  secret  moving  springs  of 
human  action;  and  particularly,  he  knew  well  the  Indian  character. 

At  Cahokia,  Col.  Clark  waited  for  the  Indians  to  make  the  advance 
to  peace  and  friendship.     He  waited  with  determined  obstinacy,  until 
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the  red  skins  threw  away  the  hostile  wampum  given  them  by  the  En- 
glish, before  he  said  anything  to  them,  and  cautioned  his  men  not  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Indians,  until  peace  was  made;  so  thatheart  and 
hand  could  go  together. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season,  all  the  Indians,  far  and  near,  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  The  country  inhabited  by  the  whites  was 
all  quiet  and  peaceable,  in  the  hands  of  Virginia.  The  famous  Capt. 
Helm  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  strong  British  Fort,  Sackville, 
with  only  two  Americans,  and  some  French  militia ;  while  Clark  occu- 
pied the  whole  Illinois  country  with  less  than  one  hundred  men. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  resolution : 

"In  the  House  of  Delegates, 
Monday,  the  23d  Nov.,  1778. 
Whereas,  authentic  information  has  been  received,  that  Liutenant 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia,  has 
reduced  the  British  posts  in  the  western  part  of  this  commonwealth.,  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  whereby  great  advantage  may 
accrue  to  the  common  cause  of  America,  as  well  as  to  this  common- 
wealth in  particular : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the  said 
Col.  Clark,  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for 
their  extraordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise,  and  for  their  important  services  thereby  rendered  to  their 
country. 

Attest,  E.  RANDOLPH,  c.  h.  d." 
Governor   Hamilton,  hearing  at   Detroit,  that  the  Americans  had 
zed  on  the  country,  in  his  absence,  was  much  concerned  and    cha- 
ined, that  the  country  he  had  in  charge  was  wrested  from  him,  by  a 
few  ragged  militia,  from  the  "Old  Dominion." 

II  i  collected  bis  forces— thirty  regular  troops,  fifty  Canadians,  and 
lour  hundred  Indians — and  reached  Vincennes  on  the  15th  December, 
I  778.  The  people  made  no  defence,  but  the  whole  defence  of  the  Fort 
devolved  on  Capt.  Helm,  and  one  other  American,  by  the  name  of 
Henry.  When  Gov.  Hamilton  came  within  hailing  distance.  Helm 
ailed  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "halt!"  This  show  of  defence  caused 
Hamilton  to  pause.  Henry  had  a  cannon  well  <  d  and  placed  in 
the  open  gateway,  while  Helm  stood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match.  Helm 
•  !,  "no  man  shall  enter  until  I  ImOW  the  terms."     Ham- 

in   ponded         u  shall  have  the  honors  of  war."    The  Fori 
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thereupon  surf endered,  and  the  one  officer  and  one  private  received  the 
honor  aforesaid,  for  their  defence  of  the  Fort. 

A  portion  of  Hainilton-'s  forces  was  dispatched  to  the  frontiers,  to 
kill  ani  scalp  the  inhabitants,  while  lielm  was  detained  a  prisoner  of 
war.     The  French  were  disarmed. 

Clark  was  in  a  most  perilous  and  distressing  situation.  No  sup- 
plies of  troops,  or  munitions  of  war  reached  him  from  Virginia.  The 
count. y  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  direct  from  Detroit,  and  Hamil- 
ton preparing  to  attack  him.  at  Kaskaskia.  This  posture  of  affairs 
gave  Clark  excessive  uneasiness,  and  harrassed  him  day  and  night. 
To  abandon  the  country  to  the  hostile  Indians,  he  could  not  think  of 
for  a  moment ;  but  he  had  no  means  of  defence.  However,  his  cour- 
age and  judgment  never  forsook  him.  His  talents  and  resources  were 
always  superior  to  the  occasion.     He  call  aj or  Bowman  and  his 

little  force  from  Cahokia,  down  to  Kaskaskia.  He  burnt  down  some 
houses  in  the  village  near  his  Fort,  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  But  on 
mature  reflection,  he  came  to  the  bold  and  hazardous  conclusion,  that 
be  would  muster  all  his  forces,  and  cajDture  Hamilton;  "for"  he  said, 
,cif  I  do  not  take  him,  he  will  take  me." 

This  expedition  to  Vincennes  was  conducted  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
through  a  wilderness  country,  without  resources,  and  without  any  of 
the  common  necessaries  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

Clark,  with  his  uncommon  sagacity  to  penetrate  the  hearts  of  men, 
engaged  Col.  Vigo,  who  resided  at  the  time  in  St.  Louis,  upper  Louisi- 
ana, to  go  to  Vincennes  and  reconnoitre  Fort  Sackville,  and  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  No  choice  could  have  been  better.  Col. 
Vigo  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  in  his  heart  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  love  for  the  American  cause  sunk  deep.  He  was  a  merchant 
possessing  great  wealth,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  most  of  his 
time,  he  spout  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  Not  a  more 
w  thy  man  lived  in  the  west  than  Col.  Vigo.  He  resided  a  long 
time  in  Indi  ma,  and  d  iere.     The  State  honored  his  memory  by 

calling  a  cou  r  him,  and  1  much  of  the  money 

he  led  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 

Col.  Vigo,  after  conferring  with  Col.  Clark,  at  Kaskaskia,with  only 
one  man  I  for  Vincennes;  but  at  the  K         ras,  five  miles  from 

his  destination,  he  •  ken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  bro't  before 

Governor  Hamilton.  was  suspected  of  being   an  American   spy, 

but  being  extremely  popular  with  the  inhabitants  and  a  Spanish  subject^ 
milton  did  not  detain   or  punish  him  ae    such.     The  inhabitai 
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threatened  to  give  no  more  supplies  to  Hamilton  if  Vigo  was  not  suf- 
fered to  depart  in  peace.  Hamilton  was  reluctant  to  yield,  and  on  this 
condition  only,  that  "Vigo  was  not  do  any  act  during  the  war  injuri- 
ous to  the  British  interest."  He  peremptorily  refused  to  sign  such 
an  article  ;  but  agreed  that  he  would  not  do  any  "act  on  his  way  to 
St.  Louis !"  This  was  accepted,  and  Col.  Vigo  was  permitted  to  leave 
in  a  perogue  down  the  Wabash,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis. 
He  kept  his  pledge  with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  but  he  remained  at  St. 
Louis  only  to  change  his  clothes,  when  he  started  to  see  Coi.^Clark,  at 
Kaskaskia. 

From  Vigo,  Clark  learned  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  out  with 
the  Indians  on  marauding  parties,  and  that  Hamilton  had  eighty  regu- 
lars in  the  Fort ;  that  the  French  were  friendly  to  the  Americans.  He 
also  learned  that  there  were  in  the  Fort  three  brass  field  pieces,  and 
some  swivels  ;  and  that  Hamilton  intended  in  the  early  spring  to  re-con- 
quer the  Illinois  country. 

On  ing  this  information  Clark  still  continued  his  determination 

to  capture  Fort  Sackville  to  prevent  Hamilton  from  taking  him.  He 
aiso  wrote  to  Go  >r  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  and  gave  him  in 
detail, the  condition  of  the  country,  and  his  extreme  perilous  situation. 
He  wanted  more  troops,  but  received  none. 

There  was  no  time  left  for  Clark  to  delay  any  longer ;  or  else  Ham- 
ilton would  be  on  him.  A  boat  was  fitted  up  carrying  two  four  pound 
cannons,  four  swivels  and  provisions,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  John 

n.      This  boat  was  to  meet  Clark  at  a  point 
near  Vine    raes  with  all  convenient  speed. 

i  two  companies  of  French  into  his  army.      And  all 
1,  his  whole  i  mounted  to  do  i  ban  one  hundred  and  sov- 

any  from  <  lahokia  v.  omandi  ■  ..  Mc- 

fcy,  audi'  .    from   K  immanded by 

rb.'vil 
On  the  7;'  is  band  of  he  I  itsmarcK 

kia  «m  t!i  •  "(  Hd  Vincei  .    This 

1  in  Illinois.   The  Indians  laid  It  out  more  than  o 
■[  and  fifl  Detroit,  Ouia- 

tOQ  l.      It 

lllinoj  ■  in 

1  Vini 
.CI  irk  wa i 

R 
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During  the  march  the  weather,  was  uncommonly  wet.  The  water 
courses  were  out  of  their  banks  and  the  larger  streams  had  inundated 
the  bottoms  from  bluff  to  bluff,  often  three  or  four  miles  wide.  Yet 
our  hardy  backwoodsmen,  on  foot,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  filled  with  parched  corn  and  jerked  meat,  waded  thro'  mud  and 
water  to  the  Forks  of  the  Little  Wabash  river.  The  bottom  here  was 
three  miles  wide,  or  more,  and  inundated  three  feet,"  never  under 
and  often  four  feet. 

Thro'  this  low  land  the  battallion  was  forced  to  march,  feeling  for 
the  trace.  At  this  place,  to  cross  the  river,  Little  Wabash,  the  party 
made  a  canoe,  ferried  themselves  over  the  stream,  and  put  their  bag- 
gage on  a  scaffold  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water,  while  they  were  crossing 
the  river.  They  crosed  this  river  on  the  13th  Feb.,  and  proceeded  on 
over  the  streams,  Fox  river  and  others,  until  on  the  18th  they  heard 
the  morning  gun  of  Fort  Sackville,  at  Vincennes. 

Before  the  party  reached  the  Great  Wabasn  they  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  traveling  in  the  cold  water.  At  the  Little 
Wabash,  many  of  the  troops  were  sinking  and  their  spirits  exhausted. 
Clark,  always  fruitful  in  resources,  called  upon  an  Irishman,  a  drum- 
mer in  the  battallion,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  to  sing  comic  songs. 
When  the  men  wading  for  hours  in  the  icy  water,  up  to  their  middles 
and  arm-pits,  and  were  nearly  chilled  to  freezing,  this  Irishman  would 
sing  lively,  cheering  songs,  and  thereby  rouse  the  troops  to  life  again. 
But  it  was  at  the  Great  Wabash,  where  the  party  experienced  all  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  sur- 
mounting. 

The  party  reached  the  Wabash  below  the  mouth  of  the  Embarrass, 
and  were  in  the  most  exhausted,  destitute  and  starving  condition.  The 
river  was  running  all  over  its  banks  and  the  lowlands  near  it ;  so  that 
it  was  several  miles  wide.  Colonel  Clark  had  not  time  or  means  to 
make  canoes  to  cross  the  river.     The  party  was  literally  starving. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  Americans  hailed  a  party- of  French  in 
a  boat,  from  Vincennes,  and  brought  them  to.  From  them  Col.  Clark 
learned  that  the  people  of  Vincennes  were  friendly  to  the  Americans, 
and  that  the  British  garrison  had  no  knowledge  of  the  expedition. 
This  information  was  cheering  :  but  a  sea  of  cold  water,  the  Wabash 
bottom,  which  they  had  no  means  of  crossing,  lay  between  Clark  and 
Fort  Sackville. 

Clark  and  his  party  experienced  the  greatest  difficulties  and  perils  in 
crossing  Wabash  river  and  the  lowlands  attached  to  it.      Tbey  waded 
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and  rafted,  and  suffered  every  sort  of  hardship  except  death  itself.  On, 
reaching  the  high  ground  below  Vincennes,  and  when  they  were  seated 
on  drv  ground,  Clark  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  citizens 
Vincenues  : 
CiTo  tlie  Inhabitants  of  Post  Vincennes: 

"Gentlemen  :  Being  now  within  two  miles  of  your  village  with  my 
army,  determined  to  take  your  Fort  to-night,  and  not  being  willing  to 
surprise  you,  I  take  this  method  to  request  such  of  you  as  are  true 
citizens,  and  would  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring  you,  to  remain  still  in  your 
houses.  Those,  if  any  there  be,  that  are  firiends  to  the  King,  will  in- 
stantly repair  to  the  Fort  and  join  the  hair-buyer  General,  and  fight 
like  men ;  and  such  as  do  not  go  to  the  Fort,  and  shall  be  discovered 
afterwards,  they  may  depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the  contrary, 
those  that  are  true  friends  to  liberty  shall  be  treated  as  friends  deserve. 
And  once  more  1  request  them  to  keep  out  of  the  streets,  for  every  one 
I  find  in  arms  on  my  arrival,  I  shall  treat  as  an  enemy." 

G.  R.  CLARK. 

This  singular  address  had  the  desired  effect.     It  made   the  people 

•  that  Clark  had  a  large  army  there  from  Kctucky,   as  none,  as 

they  supposed,  couid  reach  there  from  Ka    .       ia.     Clark  sent  in  van* 

ous  Barnes  of  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  to  their  friends  in  Vincenn     . 

which  made  the  ins  believe  that   half  K  was  therewith 

him.     The  Colonel,  in  marching  thro'  the  prairie  to  the  town,  made  a 

large  display  of   his  troops,  by   marching  them    back   and    forward 

around  certain  mounds,  so   that  the   army  made  the  appearance   of  a 

body  of  ti  The  flags  were  chan       .  so  that  the  delusion  of 

many  fierce  K  utuokians  ■  mt  was  ri  on  the  garrison,  as 

well  as  on  the  citi:         .   \  Lnccnm   , 

.  L779,  aboutsunset,  th  -   made 

on  FortS  Li  at.  Bayly  and  fourteen  men. 

mall  party  lay  <•>  I    -.'hind  a  bank  of  i         .  within  thirty 

Fort,  and  secure  from  the  guns  of  the  garrison.     When- 
ever a  port  1  from  th  •  American  rifles  would 
whistle  in.  d                the  men  at  the  gun   j        hat  none  would  dan 
work  the  cannon.     -       i  were  killed  at  the  port  1        ,  and  none  oth- 
eva  could  be  got  thi  re  to  di  fend  the  work  the  Ameri 

uine  o3         .  on  the  24th,  (  Hark  bi  a\  into  the  Fort,  a  uote.  While 
thi  a,  his  men  en   for 

many  days.    1 

>ir :   In  !'  from  the  impendi  ran   wh 
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now  threatens  yon,  I  order  you  immedf  ately  to  surrunder  yourself ,  with 
all  your  garrison,  stores,  &c.  If  I  am  obliged  to  storm,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  such  treatment  alone,  as  is  justly  due  a  murderer.  Be- 
ware of  destroying  stores  of  any  kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are 
in  your  possession,  or  hurting  one  house  in  town  ;  for  by  Heaven  if  you 
do  there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown  you.  G.  R.  CLARK. 

Gov.  Hamilton  was  affected  by  the  above  communication,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  mild  answer  : 

"Governor  Hamilton  begs  leave  to  acquaint  Col.  Clark,  that  he  and 
his  garrison  are  net  to   be  awed   into  any  action  unworthy  of  British 
.subjects." 

The  attack  was  renewed.  About  midnight  before,  Clark  had  cut  a 
ditch  near  the  Fort,  and  in  it  his  riflemen  had  a  secure  shelter  from  the 
guns  of  the  Fort.  They  poured  in  an  incessant  fire  thro'  the  port 
holes,  and  silenced  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  fifteen  minutes.  Every 
gunner  who  approached  the  cannon  at  the  port  holes,  was  instantly 
killed,  or  driven  back  from  the  gims  horror-stricken. 

This  terrible  and  incesant  fire  for  eighteen  hours,  made  the  garrison 
believe  that  they  would  all  be  destroyed.  To  avoid  this  catastrophy, 
Gov.  Hamilton  sent  the  following  communication  to  Clark. 

"Governor  Hamilton  proposes  to  Col.  Clark  a  truce  for  three  days, 
during  which  time,  he  promises  that  there  shall  be  no  defensive  works 
carried  on  in  the  garrison,  on  condition,  that  Col.  Clark  will  observe 
on  his  part,  a  like  cessation  of  offensive  works ;  thaj;  is,  he  wishes  to 
confer  with  Col.  Clark,  as  soon  as  can  be,  and  promises  that  whatever 
may  pass  between  them  two  and  another  person,  mutually  agreed  on 
to  be  present,  shall  remain  secret  until  matters  be  finished,  as  he  wish- 
es, whatever  the  result  of  the  conference  may  be,  it  may  tend  to  the 
honor  and  credit  of  each  party.  If  Col.  Clark  makes  a  difficulty  of 
coming  into  the  Fort,  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  will  speak  to  him  by  the 
gate. 

February,  24th,  1779.  HENRY  HAMILTON." 

To  this  address,  Clark  sent  the  following  reply  : 
"Col.  Clark's  compliments  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  and  begs  leave  to  say, 
that  he  will  not  agree  to  any  terms,  other  than  Mr.  Hamilton  surren- 
dering himself  and  garrison  prisoners  at  discretion.  If  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton wants  to  talk  with  Col.  Clark,  he  will  meet  him  at  the  church,  with 
Cipt.  Helm." 

A  conference  was  held  between  Clark  and  Hamilton.     A  surrender 
was  demanded  by  Clark,  or  otherwise,  he  threatened  a   massacre  of 
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the  leaders  in  the  Fort,  for  the  gold  given  for  American  scalps.     Clark 
was  in  earnest,  and  so  the  garrison  believed. 

In  one  hour,  Clark  dictated  the  following  terms  : 

'-1st.  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  agrees  to  deliver  up  to  Col.  Clark, 
Fort  Sackville,  and  all  the  stores,  &c,  &c. 

2d.  The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  march  out  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

3d.     The  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  tomorrow  at  ten  o'clock. 

4th.  Three  days  are  allowed  the  garrison,  to  settle  their  accounts 
with  the  inhabitants  and  traders. 

5th.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  are  to  be  allowed  their  necessary 
baggage. 

Signed  at  post  St.  Vincennes,  this  24th  day  of  February,  1779; 
agreed  to  for  the  following  reasons  :  1st.  Remoteness  from  succor. 
2d.  The  state  and  quantity  of  provisions.  3d.  The  unanimity  of  the 
officers  and  men  in  its  expediency.  4th.  The  honorable  terms  allowed  ; 
and  lastly,  the  confidence  in  a  generous  enemy. 

HENRY  HAMILTON,  Lieut.  Gov.  &  Superin't. 

On  the  25th  February,  under  this  arrangement,  the  Fort  was  sur- 
rendered to  Clark,  and  all  the  arms  and  public  stores  of  the  Fort, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  more.  Seventy-nine  prisoners 
were  sent  off,  on  parole,  to  Detroit,  and  Col.  Hamilton  and  Major 
Hay,  with  some  other  officers,  were  sent,  with  a  strong  guard,  to  the 
capitol  of  Virginia. 

During  the  attack  on  the  Fort  the  second  day,  a  war  party  of  In- 
dians, ignorant  of  the  presence  of  Clark,  arrived  at  Vincennes  Erosa 
an  excursion  to  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky,  bringing  with  them  two 
white  prisoners,  and  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort.  Clark  sent 
out  a  dejtaehment  against  them,  and  to  a  short  time,  routed  the  Indians 
with  the  loss  of  nine  warriors.  The  remainder  of  the  Indians,  being 
terrified  at  the  h  isityof  the  "Long  Knives,"  v.. -re  well  pi 

get  "IF  with  their  lii 

Intelligence  waa  r<  ceivedat  Yinecnnrs,  that  a  large  amount  of  mer- 
chandize, with  an  escort  of  soldi-  r-,  was    on  the  wav  for   Sackville  ; 

(lark,  with  his  usual  and  una. intahle  celerity  and  sagacity       V  red 

II' !ni,  at  the  head  ien,  to  intercept  Jhe  convoy  and  take  the 

goods.    In  a  few  days  abscence,  Helm  returned  with  the  escort,  and 

.  amounting  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  without  the  loss  of  ajsinf 
man. 

«'lark  organized  a  nnient  at   tl>.    v.  .,    ;,nd   retimed 
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Kaskaskia.     It  was  in  contemplation  to  march  a  military  force  to  De- 
troit and  take  it ;  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 

Clark  had  treated  with  a  great  portion  of  the  Indians  in  the  north- 
west, and  had  captured  the  General  of  the  hair-buying  Government ; 
so  that  the  Indians,  after  the  conquest  ef  Illinois,  were  never  so  pow- 
erful or  so  hostile  as  before. 

The  British  Government  never  after  this  conquest  attempted  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  country. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conquests  of  a  coun- 
try recorded  in  history.  This  small  army  was  provided  with  nothing 
to  sustain  them,  and  guide  to  vict  ory  and  honor,  except  the  extraordi- 
nary talents  of  the  commander. 

John  Todd  being  appointed  the  commander  of  the  country  of  Illinois, 
arrived  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  15th  June,  1779,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  same  date.  He  organized  courts  of  justice,  and  appointed 
officers,  &c,  to  establish  a  regular  government  in  the  country. 

On  his  return  through  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  where  he  had  been 
on  public  business,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  in 
Kentucky.  Another  commandant  Timothy  Demoimtbrun  was  appoint- 
ed over  the  county  of  Illinois,  but  what  he  did  or  when  his  official  du- 
ties expired,  no  one  at  this  day  knows. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  very  few  Americans  visited  Illinois, 
or  lived  in  it  before  the  conquest  by  Clark.  All  the  intercourse  Clark 
had  was  with  the  French,  and  of  them  he  obtained  supplies  for  his 
army.  Oliver  Pollock  was  a  kind  of  an  Agent  for  the  Government 
stationed  at  New  Orleans,  to  settle  and  pay  drafts  sent  to  him  by  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  others  in  the  west.  Clark  gave  drafts  on  this 
Agent  for  the  supplies  for  his  army,  when  they  were  in  Illinois  ;  but  not 
many  of  these  orders  are  paid  to  this  day. 

Virginia  had  not  the  means  to  spare  to  send  either  men  or  money  to 
Clark,  to  sustain  his  troops.  It  is  true,  the  Government  of  the  " Old 
Dominion,"  gave  a  large  grant  of  land,  which  is  located  on  the 
Ohio  river  opposite  the  celebrated  Corn  Island,  to  Clark  and  his  men. 
This  tract  of  land  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres. 

At  the  time  Cark  and  his  army  occupied  Illinois,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle metallic  currency  in  the  country,  and  Bank  paper  was  almost  un- 
known. The  currency  was  more  in  shaved  deer  skins,  three  pounds 
for  the  dollar,  than  in  any  other  currency.  If  Books  were  kept  in  re- 
ferenee  to  any  other  currency  it  was  merely  nominal,  as  the  exchange 
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of  one  article  for  another  was  the  mode  of  doing  business  at  that  day, 
and  for  many  years  after. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  gradually  diminished,  and  the  French 
population  of  Illinois  declined  from  the  time  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country ;  yet  the  French  who  remained,  cultivated  the  com- 
mon fields,  and  were  also  engaged  as  voyagers  and  Counters  du  Bois, 
as  they  were  designated. 

These  early  Canadian  French  were  robust,  strong  men,  and  made 
excellent  boatmen.  They  were  hardy,  and  became  accustomed  to  voy- 
aging ;  so  that  on  a  boat  to  New  Orleans,  or  to  the  Falls  of  St  An- 
thony, or  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  were  at  home.  A  great  num- 
ber, forty,  fifty  or  more  would  embark  on  a  single  barge  to  New  Or- 
leans and  return  with  it  heavily  freighted  with  southern  products,  and 
European  merchandize. 

About  the  year,  1775,  Joseph  Trotier,  an  enterprising  trader,  from 
Canada,  settled  in  Cahokia.       He  carried  on  a  large  commerce  from 
his  village — Chahokia — to  New  Orleans. 

On  a  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cahokia  in  one  of  his  large  boats 
heavily  laden,  a  large  cotton  wood  tree  fell  across  the  boat  and  des- 
troyed it  and  the  cargo.  Such  an  occurrence  was  not  unf  requent  in  the 
high  water,  with  boats  ascending  the  Mississippi. 

The  current  of  the  Mississippi  is  so  stong  that  boats  were  compelled 
to  run  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  current  is  less  forcible.  The  river, 
when  it  was  high,  frequently  washed  the  sands  from  under  acres  of 
the  banks  with  large  trees  growing  on  them,  and  this  land,  when  un- 
dermined, would  sink  at  once  into  the  water,  with  a  great  noise,which 
may  be  heard  for  miles.  It  was  in  one  of  these  slides  that  Trotier's 
boat  was  destroyed. 

the  boatmen   had  great    difficulty  in   ascending  tho   Mississippi,  on 
account  of  the  strong  current.    It   frequently  required  them    four  or 
five  months  to  ascend  the  river  with  a  large  batteanz,  From  New  Or- 
leans to  Kaskaskia  :   and   often  on  the  voyage  many  of  the   boat' 
were  swept  off  by  sickness. 

It  was  not  only  sickly  r,u  a  voyage  ascending  the  river,  in  tli  um- 
mer,but  it  was  extreme  hard  labor  to  navigate  a  lafge  vessel  aga  i  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  must  rapid  current  the  Oars  could 
not  answer  the  purpose.    In  such  extraordinar  I  the  river,,  a 

large  rope  OTCordelle  was   used.    One  end  was  Fastened  to  the  boat 
and    ten,   fiften    or   twenty    men,     aotording    to     the     necessity    of 

he  case,  placed  at  the  other  end,  towed  the  boa<  after  them.     Whei 

ii 
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the  party  reached  a  river  or  creek  entering  into  the  Mississippi,  they 
swam  over  with  the  cordelle,  and  towed  on  the  boat.  Canoes  or  skiffs 
w:re  sometimes  used  in  crossing  these  intervening  streams.  In  some 
currents  that  were  very  strong,  the  upper  end  of  the  cordelle  was  fast* 
enel  to  a  tree  and  the  other  end  put  round  a  windlass,  and  thereby  the 
boat  was  forced  up  the  river  against  the  current. 

T  \ese  cordelle  ropes  were  frequently  very  long,  measuring  five  or 
s'x  hundred  yards,  and  the  size  in  proportion  to  the  boat  which  was  to 
be  towed. 

Every  one  has  witnessed  the  extraordinary  difference  in  ascending 
the  river,  between  common  barges  and  steamboats.  Comfort,  and 
CY?n  pleasure,  is  enjoyed  on  a  steamer;  while  excessive  labor,  tardy 
progress  and  sickness,  attended  the  barges  in  their  slow  head  way  up 
t'.ie  river. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  were  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  salt ;  but  they  discovered  in  the  present  county  of 
Gahtin,  salt  springs,  which  were  much  used  by  the  Indians  and  French 
of  Vincennrs.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  Wabash,by  the  French, 
fo?  nearlv  one  hundred  years  after,  much  salt  was  made  out  of  the 
water  of  these  springs,  and  conveyed  to  Vincennes.  The  enterprising 
and  energetic  United  States'  Senator,  Henry  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  and  the 
French  before  him,  made  salt  at  the  saline,  below  Ste.  Genevieve,  in 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  From  these  work  much  salt  was 
conveve:!  to  Illinois.  Whether  Gen.  Dodge  manufactured  salt  or  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  always  deported  himself  with  that  dig- 
nity and  noble  bearing  that  forms  the  true  character  of  a  western  pio- 
npe~.  Mr.  Cabanne  of  St.  Louis,  another  sample  of  these  noble  pio- 
neers, made  salt  at  his  works  west  of  St.  Louis,  near  the  Merrimac 
river.  Salt  was  manufactured  here,  in  early  Spanish  times  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  situated  at  the  site  of  the  salt 
work-  known  in  the  early  times  as  the  "French  Lick."  Salt  was  man- 
ufactured  ani  conveyed  to  Illinois.  Saltwater,  in  modern  times,  has 
'  e>  i  liscovered  in  many  places  in  Illinois.  On  Big  Muddy  river,quan- 
titiei  were  manufactured  by  Conard  Will,  and  others.  Judge  Biggs 
male  salt  in  Madison  county,  on  Sliver  creek,  and  in  Bond  county  on 
Sh  s  1  creek,  salt  was  also  manufactured. 

G  >n.  Ed?er  owned  the  works,  and  manufactured  salt  many  years  at 
*  salini  in  M  >aroe  county,  at  the  Mississippi  bluff. 

Ja  Vermillicn  county,  salt  water  was  discovered,  and  saltmonufao- 
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turel  by  Mr.  Vance.     This  gantleman  borod  into  the   rook,  for  salt 
water,  to  the  depth  of  4  or 500  feet. 

It  appears  that  there  is  salt  water  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  in  fact,  all  over  the  western  country,  salt  water  has  been  d"s  : >  • 
ered,  either  in  springs,  or  by  digging  for  it ;  sothat  this  indispensable 
article  may  be  found  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  Kannahwa  salt  works,  the  Ohio  Saline,  situated  in  Gallatin 
county:  and  the  Boon's  Lick  works,  Mo.,  in  modern  times  furnished 
great  quantities  for  the  west ;  but  the  conveyance  of  sea  salt  from 
New  Orleans,  being  so  cheap,  and  the  article  being  stronger,  r.ot  so 
much  is  manufactured  at  these  works  as  formerly.  Much  salt  is  now 
conveyed  to  Chicago  from  New  York. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  used  not 
much  iron.  The  earth  was,  for  the  most  part,  clear  of  gravel  ar.d 
rocks  :  so  that  the  luxury  of  horse-shoeing  was  not  much  indulged  in. 
The  nloughs  were  almost  strangers  to  iron,  and  the  carts  entirely  eg. 
Iron  was  not  much  in  use,  and  none  made  in  the  countrv. 

In  very  early  times,  very  little  intoxicating  liquor,  if  any  at  all, 
was  introduced  into  the  countrv.  Indian  traders  mav  have  had  small 
quantities;  but  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  noticed.  In  after  t".m?s, 
a  liquor  from  New  Orleans,  called  "Tama,"  was  bro't  to  Illinois. 
This  was  manufactured  out  of  sugar,  or  sugar  cane,  in  the  Wf.st  In- 
dia Islands,  and  resembled  New  England  rum.  Some  considerable 
wine  was  manufactured  out  of  the  native  grapes.  This  wine  iras 
made  by  the  first  settlers,  but  disappeared  with  the  Europeans.  The 
Creoles  made  little,  or  none. 

In  the  "middle  ages"  of  Illinois,  the  Monongahela  whisky  reigned 
triumphant i  and  was  hailed  at  shooting   matches  and  horse  races,  1  y 

many,  as  "the  ] r  man's  friend,"  th»>  "kindest  and  the  best."    Yet, 

in  truth,  the  Illinois  people  were  never,  in  early  t'ures,  intemperate. 
In  the  pioneer  times  <>f  Illinois,  the  mechanic  arts  did  not  Courish. 
Mason  work  of  that  day  j     -  of  the  rest  I  can  say  nothing  in 

praise  of  them.  The  cooperage  of  the  country  amounted  to  v^ry 
little  more  than  making  well-buckets.  The  carpenteri  were  unskillful 
in  their  profession.  They  framed  houses  and  covered  them  with  nog 
shingles;  made  battou  doors,  &c,s  in  a  rough  fashion.  No  sho  - 
makers,  ortanners;  hat  all  dressed  deerskins,  and  made  mawknwsio  . 
Almost  every  inhabitant  manufactured  hi>  own  <iart  and  plough, 
made  his  harne  ,  and  all,  out  of  raw  hides.    Blacksmith  shops 

were  like  iron — scarce.     Altfao'  tho  oitizena   had  cattle,  yot  scarcer 
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any  butter  or  cheese  was  ever  seen  in  the  country*  In  fact,  neither 
male  or  female  worked  much ;  but  the  females  assumed  their  preroga- 
tive, of  doing  less  than  the  males.  There  was  neither  spinning-wheels 
or  looms  in  the  land.  It  must  be  awarded  to  the  French,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  ladies,  that  they  expended  much  labor,  and  showed  much 
taste,  in  making  nice  gardens.  They  received,  not  only  much  profit 
and  comfort  of  living,  out  of  their  gardens,  but  they  also  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  rearing  and  seeing  the  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  growing 
in  their  gardens,  which  is  so  congenial  to  French  taste. 

The  invading  army  under  Col.  Clark,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
fertility  and  advantages  of  Illinois,  which  caused  many  of  his  nien, 
and  others,  to  settle  in  the  country. 

It  was  the  war  with  England,  in  1812,  that  gave  Illinois  a  modern 
notoriety.  The  troops  from  Kentucky  and  the  West,  seeing  the  north- 
ern section  of  Illinois,  reported  the  advantages  of  the  country,  which 
caused  it  to  settle.  Clark's  campaign  made  the  country  known,  and 
thereby  it  was  settled. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  war  is  a  great 
scourge  and  curse  on  mankind.  If  a  war  is  carried  on  without  its 
being  based  on  some  proper  and  just  principle,  it  is  a  curse ;  but  this 
is  not  often  the  case,  in  these  modern  day;;, 

I  consider  that  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  serviceable 
to  the  whole  human  family.  The  result  of  this  war  was  the  first 
practical  demonstration,  that  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
The  nee  institutions  of  America,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Revolution, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  liberate  all  people  who  are  oppressed  by  an 
arbitrary  government.  In  this  view,  the  Revolutionary  war  was  the 
best  and  most  holy,  that  ever  existed ;  and  is  a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

The  wars  of  the  crusades  done  good  to  Europe.  This  is  the  decis- 
ion of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  The  revolutionary  war  of  France, 
altho''  much  blood  was  shed,  yet  it  was  serviceable  to  the  world.  It 
made  the  people  know  their  rights,  power,  and  importance.  And  che 
campaign  of  Col.  Clark  not  only  made  known  this  country  to  the  col- 
onies, but  the  conquest  of  Illinois  figured  strong  in  our  favor  in  making 
the  treaty  of  1783,  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was  during  the  revolution,  while  the  colonies  were  struggling  for 

their  independence,  and  the  whole  country  in  arms,   one   against  the 

other,  that  a  small  band  of  enterprising  emigrants  from  the  colonies, 

Bettled  in  Illinois,  in  the  year  1781.     At  this  early  period,   and  while 

'  ao  one  knew,  in  traveling,  whether  he  wonld  fall  into  the  hands  of  a. 
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friend  or  foe,  James  Moore,  Shadrach  Bond,  Robert  Kidd,  Larken 
Rutherford  and  James  Garrison,  decided  to  make  Illinois  their  homes. 
This  small  party  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  descended  the 
Ohio,  and  stemmed  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  toKaskaskia.  The 
emigration  of  these  pioneers  was  also  during  a  bloody  Indian  war. 
This  party  was  for  peace,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  country,  haying 
with  them  their  women  and  children ;  so  that  that  they  were  not  arm- 
ed and  prepared  for  wilt,  as  a  military  expedition  would  be.  It  is 
therefore  extraordinary,  that  this  small  party  of  emigrants  could 
escape  all  the  dangers  of  the  revolution,  and  Indian  hostilities,  and 
reach  Illinois  in  safety.  It  would  seem,  that  Providence  was  fostering 
this  infant  settlement  in  Illinois. 

James  Moore  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  was  a  native  of 
Maryland.  Kidd  and  Rutherford  had  been  soldiers  under  Col.  Clark. 
Bond  was  also  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  raised  near  Baltimore 
until  he  made  the  far  west  his  home.  Garrison,  Moore  and  Ruther- 
ford located  themselves  near  the  Bellefontaine,  in  the  present  county 
of  Monroe,  while  Bond,  Kidd,  and  Gaiuison,  settled  in  the  Mississippi 
Bottom. 

These  American  families  settling  in  the  Mississippi  low  land,  o-ave 
the  name  of  " American  Bottom,"  to  the  alluvial  land  of  the  river  from 
Alton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  This  is  perhaps  the  larg- 
est and  most  fertile  body  of  alluvial  soil  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  cultivated,  some  of^it,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
without  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  it  yet  yields  excellent  crops. 
Almost  all  the  early  French  settlements  were  made  in  it,  and  when  it 
i-:  drained  of  some  lakes  and  ponds,  it  will  be  the  largest  tract  of  land, 
of  the  same  fertility  in  North  America. 

,  at  times,  not  frequent,  inundates  the  American  Bottom. 

The  first  notice  history  gives  us  of  a  great  rise  Of  water  in  the  Missis- 

sip  <r  177".     That  year  the  water  enc  1    on  the 

banks  of  the  river  opposite  Fort  Chartres.    The  Fort  was  erected  in 

1718.     At  that  tin  airths  of  a  mile  from  it;  but 

continued  to  advance  on  the  Fort  until  the  year  1772,  when  the  Bottom 

wai  inui  and  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Fort  washed  down.    The 

dinary  freshet  in  the  river;  was  in  the  year  1784.    This 

aundation  of  the  Bottom.    The  inhabitanl         K  akaskia 

i  Dcampment  on  tin'  high  land  im^  of  the  town,  and 

ultival  a  the  hillsj  that  year.    The  same  of 

th<  i  '  ny  of  them  retired  to  the  rocky  bluffy        :h- 

I 
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e  ist  of  Cahokia,  for  reli3f  during  the  high  water,  and  called  it  "Bon 
Su3joar."  Others  went  to.  St.  Loais.  The  next  very  high  water  in 
th;  American  Bottom,  was  in  the  year  1844.  Large  steamboats,  in 
this  £00  i,  sailed  from  bluff  to  bluff.  This  rise  of  water  did  great 
damage  to  property  in  the  Bottom,  and  almost  destroyed  the  villages 
of  Cahokia,   Prairie   du  Pont,  Prairie   du  Rocher,  and   Kaskaskia. 

i3se  villages  have  not  recovered  from  the  injury  of  the  floods  of 
1844.  The  past  year,  1851,  the  Bottom  was  again  flooded,  and  much 
d  im  ig3  done  to  the  real  and  personal  property.  This  rise  of  water 
w  is  not  so  high  as  either  that  of  1784,  or  1844.  A  considerable  flood 
Occurred  in  the  Bottom,  in  1825  ;  but  not  to  compare  with  those  men- 
tioned above. 

The  first  site  at  which  Moore  made  his  resting  place,  was  not  far 
south-west  of  the  present  town  of  Waterloo,  at  a  spring  called,  to  this 
day,  "Slab  Spring." 

Bond,  Garrison,  and  Kid,  made  a  settlement  in  the  bottom,  known, 
at  that  day,  as  the  "Block  House  Fort." 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  James  Moore,  he  was  employed  by 
Gabriel  Cere,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  to  take  goods  and 
trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  J^oore  continued  in  this  trade  with  the  southern  Indians  for 
many  years,  and  made  his  General  head  quarters  at  the  site  the  city  of 
Nashville  occupies  at  this  time,  called  then  the  "French  Licks." 

Mr.  Moore  had  a  large  family,  whose  descendants  in  Illinois, are  both 
numerous  and  respectable.  The  same  may  by  said  of  the  other  early 
eaiigrants,  only,  perhaps,  their  offsprings  are  not  so  numerous. 

Mr.  Bond  numbered  many  years  bofore  his  death.  As  he  advanced 
in  asre,  his  excellent  traits  of  character  became  more  and  more  known 
to  bh  i  phonic,  and  the  more  was  his  character  esteemed.  He  was  often 
o  site  1  to  the  Legislature  of  both  Territories  of  Indiana,  and  the  North 
W  :  ;te  n  Territory.  He  was  in  the  Legislature  at  Cincinnati,  Septem- 
ber i  9  ).  lie  was  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plea?  of  St. 
(.";  iir  county,  fv>r  many  years  together,  and  was  always  held  in  high 
e  iin  ition  by  the  people.  Judge  Bon  1,  in  his  neighborhood,  possses- 
8)  1  a  stan  ling  for  integrity  and  honesty,  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
In  hi?  yoan^er  days,  as  mo>t  others  did,  he  hunted  part  of  his  time,and 
wis  oon-iJerel  an  excellent  woodsman.  He  was  not  ambitious  for 
weilth,  and  when  he  acted  for  the  public,  it  was  to  accommodate  them, 
not  hirmelf. 

He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  an  excellent,  heart.     He  had  a  very 
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limited  education;  but  nature  supplied  all  the  omi33ions  of  education, 
an  1  made  him  a  most  worthy  character. 

James  Garrison  was  almost  a, facsimile  of  Judge  Bond,  except  he  al- 
ways succesfully  refused  office.  He  was  an  honest,  upright  citizen, 
and  an  excellent  soldier  ;  as  that  part  of  his  character  was  frequently 
pat  to  the  test,  in  the  many  Indian  skirmishes  he  and  others  of  the 
emigrants  had  with  the  hostile  Indians. 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  American  Bottom,  where  he  left  a  posterity 
of  very  exempiiary  citizens. 

Robert  Kill  continued  his  residence  in  the  American  Bottom  until 
his  death.  He  lived  for  many  years  on  a  mound,  in  the  American  Bot- 
tom,near  Fort  Chartres.  He  was  a  g  i  1  citizen,  quiet  and  domestic* 
He  raise  3  a  family  of  children  ;  some  of  whom  are  now  alive,  and  are 
like  their  father,  worthy  and  respectable. 

Mr.  Ividd  was  a  farmer,  and  lived  a  long  life  to  enjoy  the  country  he- 
assisted  to  conquer,  under  Col.  Clark.  He  died  in  1849,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Bottom,  in  Monroe  county,  numbering  more  than  four 
score  years. 

Larken  Rutherford  was  also  one  of  Col.  Clark's  valiant  men,  that 
aided  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois.  He  was  large  and  athletic,  bold  and 
fearless.  He  was  in  his  decline  of  years  a  member  of  the  regular 
Baptist  Church,  and  exercised  the  same  energy  and  zeal  in  this  avoca- 
tion, as  he  did  with  the  rifle  in  storming  Fort  Sackville,  in  1779.  In 
the  organization  and  government  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Rutherford  was 
not  a  dormant  member  but  up  an  1  a  ive  in  the  work,  whether  the  job 
was  difficult  or  not.  lie  was,  in  his  Church,  like  he  was  in  the  army, 
ready  at  any  momet  for  mortal  combat.  He  was  honest,  but  rather  in- 
clined to  a  vigorous  observance  of  his  duties,  and  a  trouble  in  the  der- 
ide camp  if  1 1 1 « •  others  did  not  roup'  to  th<  t  point,  as  lie  did. 

He  was  s  farm  nr  in  th  >  county  of  St.  Clair,  and  resided  for  many 

m  not  far  north  of  th  i  present  city  of  Belleville. 

About  this  time,  1781,  and  from  the  time  Col.  Clark  first  came  to 
the  country,  which  was  about  four  years  e,  private   individuals, 

a/i  1  families,  emigrated  to  Kaskaskia,  and  many  of  them  permanently 

remain    I    .       .     Kaskaskia  of  the  country,  while 

the  French  and   Engli*  id  it,  and  it  continued  the  same  under 

tbeAmeri  oent until  I    ".'.    Tl  t  of  Illi- 

ooi  i  f    rtbisd  be,wen       iblished at Vandalia. 

ar,  during  I  e  kxnerfc  in  Revolution,  Left  the  natal  sorvida 

°f  1        ind,  in  177*>,  c  the  United  Colon*  ■    latK>. 
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kaskia  in  1784.  He  had  command  of  a  vessel  on  the  lakes,  but  he  re- 
signed all  for  liberty,  and  confided  his  life  to  the  American  cause. 

This  was  quite  natural  and  honorable  to  him.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education.  His  heart  burnt  for 
freedom,  and  he  was  born  and  educated  with  an  innate  hatred  to 
Great  Britain. 

He  was  intelligent,  and  felt  with  a  keen  sensibility,the  heartless  des- 
potism exercised  by  England  over  his  native  land.  He  was  found  in 
the  British  service,  when  the  colonies  raised  the  standard  of  freedom 
and  independence.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  could  not  with  a  clear 
conscience  fight  for  a  country  that  in  his  heart  he  despised ;  and 
against  a  people  he  admired  and  loved.  The  decision  was  easily 
made,  and  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United-States. 

He  emigrated  to  Kaskaskia  with  a  large  store  of  goods,  suitable  to 
the  market,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  oecured  in  1832. 

He  lived  in  Kaskaskia  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  during  all  that 
time,  Gen.  Edgar  sustained  a  very  conspicuous  and  honorable  charac- 
ter. 

He  came  to  the  country  wealthy,  and  shared  it  out  amongst  the  peo- 
pie  with  unbounded  hospitality.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  kind  and  benevolent  heart  of  an  Irish  gentleman  ;  and  with  his 
wealth  and  benevolent  disposition,  it  afforded  him  happiness  to  make 
all  around  him  happy. 

He  was  in  his  younger  days  an  active  business  man,  and  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  land  trade.  In  very  early  times,  he  erected,  at  great  ex- 
pense, a  fine  flouring  mill,  on  the  same  site  where  M.  Paget  had  built 
one  sixty  years  before.  This  mill  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  public, 
and  also  profitable  to  the  proprietor.  Before  the  year  1800,  this  mill 
manufactured  great  quantities  of  flour  for  the  New  Orleans  market 
wnich  would  compare  well  with  the  Atlantic  flour. 

Gen.  Edgar  was  the  owner  of  a  splendid  mansion  in  Kaskaskia,  and 
in  it,  on  all  occasions,  the  traveler  and  stranger  found  a  heartv  wel- 
come.  No  one  ever  displayed  more  real  hospitality  than  he  did  in 
his  house.  Hospitality  was  the  common  custom  of  the  country ;  but 
he  improved  en  it.  This  agreeable  dwelling  was  the  fashionable  resort 
for  almost  half  a  century ;  and  many  yet  alive  can  testify  to  the  com- 
forts and  kind  treatment  they  have  enjoyed  under  his  hospitable  roof. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Illinois.  He  held 
reale  state  throughont  the  country,  and  paid  more  taxes  than  any  other 
person,  at  one  time,  in  the  Territory.     With  all  this  wealth  and  influ- 
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ence,  he  wa3  kind  and  benevolent  to  the  poor  ;  nor  did  it  ever  change- 
his  deportment  from  an  American  gentleman.  He  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  was,  when  in  active  life,  very  popular.  He 
was  elected  from  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  North 
Western  Territory. 

This  General  Assembly  convened  at  Chilicothe,  Ohio ;  and  was 
held  under  the  administration  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the 
north-western  territory. 

Gen.  Edgar  acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and  gave  general  satis- 
faction. He  had  never  made  the  profession  of  the  law  his  particular 
study ;  but  common  sense,  a  good  education,  and  experience  in  busi- 
ness, with  perfect  honesty,  made  him  a  very  respectable  officer. 

The  United  States  appointed  him  Major  General  over  the  Illinois 
militia,  and  he  reviewed  the  general  musters  with  that  dignity  that 
became  his  high  station.  And  when  his  years  were  almost  numbered, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  named,  in  honor  of  him,  a  county. 
Edgar  county,  on  the  east  side  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  first  coun- 
ties in  the  Wabash  valley. 

n.  Edgar,  in  person,  was  large  and  portly.  In  his  youth  he  was 
active,  and  was  always,  in  both  youth  and  age,  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. He  pa  I  a  well  balanced  mind  ;  no  one  trait  prevailing 
over  the  others,  except  his  benevolence.  This  quality  was  predomi- 
nant, which  was  exhibited  in  him  throughout  a  long  and  eventful  life. 
His  dust  is  mixed  with  his  mother  earth,  at  Kaskaskia,  where  the 
people  will  long  remember  Gen.  Edgar,  with  love  and  gratitude.  He 
had  ft  wife?  but  no  children.  And  altho'  he  was  accused  of  many 
gallantries  with  the  ladies,  yet  he  died  without  issue.     Gen.   Edgar 

!1  sustained  the  honorable  character  of  a  pioneer.    II"  possessed 
many  of  the  qualities  that  adorn  the  human  race,  with  very  few  that 
indemned.     Hedi  4  a*  he  lived,  "the  noblest  work,  of  God." 

The  treaty  of  p  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
made  in  1783,  had  ffectinadvi         5  the  emigration  to  Illinois. 

The  acknowledged  Independence  <>f  the  United  States  by  Great 
Britain,  ga^  jrhole  country,  Illini  a  fixed   character 

ami  standing,  at  home  and  abroad.    This  n  r  inducement 

emigratii 

to  fact,  the  American  Revolution  is  an  1  0  inter  to  the 

whole  people,  that  it  had  it  influence  on  Illinois  as  well  at  on 

ev-  ■    a  of  t!     '       n.    I  ghftll,  therefore,  give  the  out1.'.: 
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that  extraordinary  change  of  government ;    because  it  ia  connected 
with  the  "Pioneer  history  of  Illinois." 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  were  raised  and 
lived  in  adversity.  The  school  of  adversity  made  the  colonists  a  great 
and  energetic  people,  capable  of  achieving  a  revolution  that  has  pro- 
duced more  beneficial  effects  to  mankind,  than  anv  other  recorded  in 
history. 

All  men  are  influenced  by  surrounding  circumstances,  and  cannot 
avoid  it.  The  various  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  were 
planted  and  reared  under  very  adverse  circumstances.  They  had  a 
long  series  of  hardships  and  perils  to  encounter.  They  were  annoyed 
with  almost  everything  that  could  injure  the  human  family.  Indian 
Wars,  sickness,  famine,  and  destruction  of  almost  everything  that  ren- 
dered life  comfortable,  were  visited  on  the  first  settlements  of  the  col- 
onies. This  kind  of  life,  for  several  generations  together,  gave  the 
people  of  the  colonies  a  decided  character  of  independence  and  cour- 
age. In  fact,  they  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  to 
enable  them  to  accomplish  this  memorable  revolution. 

The  very  moment  the  British  Parliament  infringed  on  their  rights, 
as  freemen,  they  resisted  it.  It  is  true,  at  firot,  they  had  no  idea  of 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  British  crown.  They  were  not,  at 
the  commencement,  united :  and  therefore  did' not  know  their  strength : 
nor  did  the  parent  country  know  the  young  lion  she  was  rousing  into 
action.  The  British  government  continued  their  oppression  and  ille- 
gal measures  in  Parliament,  until  these  colonists,  who  knew  their 
rights  and  dare  maintain  them,  would  not  submit  any  longer. 

The  energies  and  bravery  of  the  colonies  were  exerted  for  the  mother 
countrv,  in  the  French  war,  so  called  ;  which  was  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763.  In  this  war,  the  colonies  lost  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  expended  their  revenues  to  sustain  it,  until  they  were  re- 
duced  to  poverty.  It  were  these  colonies  that  wrested  the  western 
countrv  and  Canada  from  France,  and  it  enabled  them,  als**,  to  con- 
quer their  own  freedom  and  independence  from  the  mother  country. 

The  British  Government  being  clear  of  anv  embarrassment  arising 
from  France  in  the  new  world,  commenced  a  different  policy  with  the 
colonies,  and  in  March,  1764,  tho  next  year  after  the  treaty  of  Paris 
commenced  the  memorable  stamp  act,  and  similar  oppressive  meas- 
ures. The  Government  of  England  decided  to  raise  a  revenue  from 
the  colonies  without  them  being  represented  in  Parliament*  This 
measure  violated  that  fundamental  principle,  that  taxation  and  reprfr- 
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tentation  must  go  together;  and  the  Americans  resisted  it  with  all 
their  energies. 

The  colonies,  from  the  beginning,  established  for  themselves,  in 
each  Province,  a  legislative  Assembly.  These  Assemblies  were  the 
great  means  of  achieving  the  freedom  and  independence  of  America; 
and  for  ten  years  these  Assemblies  and  the  people  continued  a  politi- 
cal warfare  with  England,  one  party  contending  for  despotism,  and  the 
other  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Englishmen.  It  was  at 
last  recommended  by  the  people,  and  adopted,  that  a  General  Assem- 
bly, or  Continental  Congress,  of  all  the  colonies  should  convene  at 
Philadelphia.  The  object  of  this  Congress,  and  their  constituents, 
was  not  independence;  '  ut  to  petition  the  government  of  England  for 
a  redress  of  their  grievances.  No  one  in  that  body  thoJt  of  independ- 
ence. 

This  Continental  Congress,  the  first  ever  convened  in  America,  met 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  Sept.,  1774.  This  Assembly  contained 
some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  figured  in  the  actions  of  men.  In 
it  there  were  a  few  above  fifty  members,  elected  from  the  different  col- 
onies. Peyton  Randolph  was  elected  President,  and  Charles  Thomp- 
son Secretary.  In  this  Assembly  were  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,'  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Edward  Pendleton,  John  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  John  Rutledge, 
Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  McKeon,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  equal 
merit  and  notoriety ; — all  known  to  fame. 

This  Congress  was  composed  of  not  only  great  men,  but  also  of 
moral,  pious  men.     On  the  Cth  Sept.,  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Duche  be  desired  to  open  the 
Congress  tomorrow  morning,  with  prayers,  at  the  Carpenter's  Hall,  at 
nine  o'clock." 

"Wednesday,  September  7.  1774,  0  o'clock  a.  m. 

Agreeable  to  the  resolve  of  yesterday,  the  meeting  was  op.  ned  with 
prayers  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  I  tache. 

Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  be  given  to  Mr.  Duche,  by 
Mr.  Cashing  and  Ward,  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service,  and 
for  the   excellent  prayer  which   he   composed   and  delivered  on 
occasion." 

These  proceedings  prove  that  this  Assembly  entertained  the  proper 
respect  for  morality  and  religion  ;  and  they  also  established  the  fact, 
that  they  were  mnoh  pleased  with  the  prayer  oJ  .Mr.  Dnofa  . 

This  Congress  made  a  ihorl  session.    They  petitioned  the  crown  far 
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'the  redress  of  grievances,  and  made  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 

^colonies.     They  also  recommended  the  meeting  of  another  congress. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  the  colonies,  in  September,  1774 : 

SOULS. 

"Massachusetts  400,000 

New  Hampshire  150,000 

Rhode  Island  95,678 

Connecticut  192,000 

New  York  250,000 

New  Jersey  130,000 
Pennsylvania  (including  lower  counties,)  320,000 

Virginia  650,000 

N.  Carolina  300,000 

S.  Carolina  225,000 


Total  3,025,678 

I  presume  the  above  census  included  the  colored  population,  as  well 
as  white.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  above  census  is,  at  least,  not 
low,  but,  perhaps,  enlarged  to  some  extent. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress,  that  Georgia  took 
no  part  in  the  movement. 

Another  Continental  Congress  convened  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1775,  but  not  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  do  busi- 
ness, were  in  attendance.  They  adjourned  to  the  13th.  To  this  Con- 
gress Georgia  sent  members.  This  Assembly  also  contained  great 
and  wise  statesmen.  Gen  Washington  had  been  appointed  by  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  to  be  "commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  raised," 
and  uto  be  raised  in  North  America,"but  the  great  philosopher  and 
statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  returned  in  his  place.  Washington 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  10th  May,  1775. 

The  contention  between  England  and  her  colonies  was  so  much 
widened  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  that  every  discerning  man 
in  America,  saw  at  once,  that  the  case  was  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  or  a  slavish  subjection  to  her  despotism.  This  Congress  was 
occupied  in  preparing  the  country  for  defence,  rather  than  presenting 
petitions  to  the  King. 

This  Assembly  voted  to  raise  tweenty  thousand  troops,  for  defence, 
and  three  millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  prosecute  the  war.  The 
nation  was  preparing  for  the  terrible  conflict,  to  be  free  men  or  slaves* 
and  this  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  arms. 
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This  Congress  adjourned,  and  the  most  memorable  assemblage  of 
men  that  perhaps  ever  existed,  convened  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1776.  This  year  is  so  intimately  connected  with  liberty,  that  it  will 
be  respected  and  admired  so  long  as  liberty  and  freedom  exist  on  earth. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  member  from  Virginia,  whose  extraordinary  fame 
and  character  is  kuown  all  over  the  earth,  drafted  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  Independence,  and  on  the  4th  July,  1776,  it  passed  the 
Congress,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  members.  This  Declaration, 
with  the  force  of*arms,  made  the  colonies  a  free  nation. 

After  a  most  I  itter  struggle  of  seven  years,  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  agreed  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  3d,  1763.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  a  most  singular  character  arose,  whose  actions  were  excessively 
bold  and  energetic.     Paulelte  }1  .,  v  ."  hi  is  pronounced  Mia,  was 

bornUtM  taw,  in  the  year  1753',   of    French  parents,   and,  like 

ler  years  he  '-'used  his  dearest        .  n  in  the  t<- 
ed  field,"  and  he  knew  little  of  the  world,  "except  what   pertains  to 
feats  and  broil  of  battle."     He  was  an  Lndian  trader,  and  roamed  over 
the  count:  ards   the  sources   of  the   Mi  1  the  Rocky 

mountains.     He  w.  id,  and  lived  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization. 

II «■  -    i  an  extraordinary  strong  mind,  and  a  kind   of  singular 

fer  <>f  courage. 

lie  founded,  in  the  year  177S,the  new  town  of  Peoria,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  that  name.      The  old  vib  a  mile 

and  a  half  up  the  Li  »m  the  presunt  city.      This  new  village  was 

often  called  ha  Vrfte  a  M  fillet.  The  Indian  traders,  and  others,  settled 
around  Mail  let,  and  made  a  village  at  the  outlet  of  the  L. 

II"  :  of  the  d  of  Thomas   Brady,  of  Cahokia,  by  the 

ad  Indians,  in  the  Call  of  th  ,  1777,  at  St.  Joseph,  on 

lined  to  -•  it.    He 

I  relatives  and  ac<ui  tin  ■xpedition  conducted  by  lira 

and  so  I,  which         ed  him  into  a  great  rage  to 

\ o  sat]  i.    The  d  a'  year,  1778,  Meillet  culled  on  his  1 

who  were  a!w  lys  re  I  ly  to  serve  him,  for  support  to  take  the   British 
Fort  at  St.  J  1  bo  re  the  death  ■  fri  q  Is.    This  v 

not  made  in  vain.     About  three  hundred  warriors,  white,  mixed  and 
abled  in  I  r  bi   standard.      Id  this  corps,  were  many  of  the 
ihle  citizens,  who  march   1  with  Meillet,  for  the  relief  of 
their  countrymen,  who  u  Leu  prisoners  the  previous  year,   w';    i 

older  the  command  of  Brady. 

i 
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Tho  Indians  joined  the  exposition  for  plunder  and  friendship  for 
Meillet.  Thej  started  from  Peoria,  and  marched  on  foot  to  St.  Jo- 
seph's. 

On  the  march  in  the  hot  prairies,  exhausted  ■with  fatigue,  and  not 
much  to  eat,  on 3  of  Meillet's  nien,  M.  Am! in,  gave  out,  and  was  una- 
ble to  travel.  Meillet  had  no  time  to  spare,and  no  provisions,  except  a 
soauty  supply  of!  Iri  1  meat  packed  on  their  backs,  and  if  the  British 
garrison  knew  of  the'.r  appro  ich  their  defeat  wag  certain.  This  great 
savage  warrior  coolly  and  delibe  a  >Iv  took  his  tomhawk  an!  sunk  it 
deep  into  the  brains  of  tha  Bxh  tasted  soldier. 

This  was  savage  and  ferocious  ;  there  is  some  palliation  for  it,  hut 
not  a  justification.  The  object  of  the  expedition  would  be  defeated,  if 
the  utmost  secrecy  and  celerity  were  not  practiced.  If  the  sick  man 
was  left  he  might  perish  or  give  notice  of  the  campaign.  Meillet  may 
have  performed  this  act  to  impress  his  followers  with  fear  and  dread 
of  him. 

He  had  with  him  rather  a  piratical  crew,  and  if  severe  and 
decisive  measures  were  not  practice!  on  them,  the  expedition  must 
havefiilei.  It  wis  a  bold  and  decisive  stroke  that  few  men  would 
have  the  nerve  to  perform. 

After  this  decisive  act,  Meillet's  men  marched  under  his  standard 
with  vigor;  and  they  fought  the  British  garrison  like  tigers. 

They  capture!  the  Fort  altho'  defended  by  English  troops  and  can- 
non. The  party  took  all  the  stores  of  the  Indian  goods, wnich  amount- 
ed to  fifty  thou  san.!  dollars;  they  permitted  the  British  to  retire  to 
Canal  1,  in  peace.  The  wounded  men  of  Brady's  party  were  safely 
returned  to  Cahokia,  and  thus  the  expedition  of  Meillet  ended. 

Meillet  wis  of  a  strange  composition,  and  had  a  strong  uncultivated 
mind;  but  a  great  preponderance  of  courage  and  savage  combativenese. 
He  at  last  lost  his  life  by  this  trait  of  character.  In  Peori,  in  the 
year  1805,  he  had  an  affray  with  a  Frenchman  called  Senegal.  Meil- 
let still  accustomed  to  use  violence  to  obtain  victory,  was  shot  dead  by 
Senegal. 

Another  singular  character  arose  above  the  horizon  in  Illinois,  in  the 
year  1779.  Dominiqre  Ducherme  was  a  Canadian,  and  an  Indian  tra- 
der. He  was  another  of  this  class  of  North  western  traders,  who  pos- 
sessed great  talents,  extraordinary  energy,  and  indomitable  courage. 
He  lived,  at  intervals,  in  Cahokia,  and  had  a  brother  residing  there. 
Ducherme  was  habituated  to  the  savage  life,  and  had  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
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and  down  towards  the  Illinois  river.  II3  obtained  a  supply  of  Indian 
goods  at  Miskiniw,  aa  I  contrary  to  Spinish  regalitiou-},  ho  entered 
the  Missouri  river  to  trade  with  the  aative3  ia  the  Spaaish  Dominions?. 
Be  had  proeeeie  1  up  th3  Missouri  some  distance,  whea  a  party  of 
Spaaish  soldiers  from  St.  Louis,  with  an  officer,  in  a  barge,  overtook 
them  aul  captured  his  boat,  goods,  aud  all  except  himself.  lie  made 
his  escape  with  oaly  his  gun  and  his  life. 

St.  Louis  was  th.3  Spaaish  post  from  which  the  armaaieat  proceeded 
that  captured  Dueherine's  boat  ;iad  merchandize.  This  made  him  swear 
vengeance  against  this  post.  All  wiater  he  was  active  ia  raising  his 
savage  friends  for  aa  attack  oa  St.  Louis.  His  war  whoop  was  heard 
from  Lake  Superior  to  tag  Tails  of  St.  Anthony,  and  down  to  Rock 
river,  and  fifteen  hundred  warriors  responded  to  the  call.  The  British 
garrison  at  Mackan  iw,  furnished  a  few  regular  soldiers  and  some  Cana- 
dians, to  joia  Ducheime. 

With  these  forces  Ducherme  made  arrangements  to  capture  St.  Louis 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1780.  He  made  the  assault,  and  killing  as  many 
as  appeased  his  wrath,  he  withdrew  his  red  warriors  and  abandoned  the 
massacre.  It  is  said  that  when  Ducherme  and  his  Indians  saw  many 
of  their  old  friends  dead,  their  anger  turned  into  sorrow,  and  they  with- 
drew to  their  wigwams  in  the  north.  The  year  of  this  attack  oa  St. 
Louis,  176  ),  was  known  afterwards  as  "L'anne  de  coup  !" 

It  is  astonishing,  the  great  influence  Ducherme  had  over  the  Indians. 
The  British  joined  in,  as  Spain  and  England  were  then  at  war;  but 
the  British  acted  a  subordinate  part  to  Ducherme  in  this  matter.  It 
was  Duc'i  :m  "s  c  impaign,  n<  t  the  British. 

In  the  fall  of  L78  »,  La  B  idm  ■.  a  native  of  France,  organized  an  ox- 
I     lition  from  Kaskaskia  to  capture  l>  stroit.      He  marched  from  E 
kaskiawithl  thirty  men;  at  Vincennec  engaged  a  few 

mo:->>.  Hemoi  I  p  the  Wabash  0  the  Brit  sli  tn.di.ig  post,  Ke-ki- 
ong-a  at  the  head  of  ih *  Man  e  ■,  and  destroyed  the  place.  After 
plunder,  he  marched  (0  the  river  Abaite,  and  while  en- 
camp id,  ap  irty  of  Miami  In  li  ins  attu  ike  1  his  troops  in  the  night,  ;uid 
kiile  I  him  an  I  di  1    1    •  I  the  balani  •. 

The  lition  must  hare  been  rather  of  the  privatering  order,than 

r  _ul  ur  war.    The  celebrate  I  Col.  <  'lark  was  on   the  Mississippi,  j  -  r- 
bapaatFortJe  the  Iron  Banks— at  the  time  when  La 

Balm  aiaed  his  party  to  capture  D         ,  and  it'  a  reguki  eanv 

d  u;sn  had  b  •••n  on  han  !,  l      ,  .  wo  .1 1  have  be        ileadi  r. 

Thomai  Iluglie  , from  t  n  pert  of  PenneylYania,  visited Illi 
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nois,  in  the  year  1783,  to  settle  in  the  country.  He  made  a  tomhawk- 
improvement  on  Nine  Mile  creek,  in  the  present  county  of  Randolph. 
He  returned  for  his  family  the  next  year,  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  near 
Fort  Massacre,  where  they  landed  for  the  night,  the  Indians  attacked 
the  boat,  killed  Hughes  and  a  sucking  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother, 
and  wounded  severely  the  mother  in  the  shoulder.  The  rest  of  the 
emigrants  escaped  down  the  river  in  the  boat  to  the  Iron  banks,  not  be- 
i  lg  able  to  stem  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  to  Kaskaskia. 

This  defeat  interrupted  the  emigration  of  this  family  for  many  years; 
but  in  the  year  1797,the  surviving  children  of  Huo;hes, together  with  the 
widow  and  her  second  husband.  Pillars,  as  she  had  married  again, 
moved  to  the  country,  and  located  in  Randolph  county,  where  many  of 
their  descendants  reside  at  this  day. 
The  child  spoken  of  above,  was  shot  thro5  the  head  and  its  brains  scat- 
tered over  the  mother's  breast.  Such  is  the  barbarity  of  Indian  warfare. 

It  has  boon  stated  that  the  French  population  of  Illinois  commenced 
to  decline,  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  English,  in  the 
year  17G3,  and  the  villages  of  Fort  Chartres  and  St.  Philip's  were  at 
this  time,  1783,  rapidly  declining.  After  the  year  1800 ,not  a  French 
family  resided  in  either  of  them.  The  other  French  villages  of  Illinois 
are  fast  verging  to  the  same  fate  of  their  extinct  neighbors.  Mr.  Eve- 
rett was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  St.  Philip's  in  1803. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  decline 
and  fall  of  these  French  villages  in  Illinois. 

Both  the  government  of  England  and  the  United  States  that  had  do 
minion  over  the  country,  permitted  the  French  inhabitants  a  free  toler- 
ation of  their  religion,  and  allowed  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  other  citizens.  And,  moreover,  grants  of  land  were  given  to  them 
that  were  denied  to  Americans,  who  settled  in  the  country  after  the 
year  1788.  The  French  settlers  enjoyed  the  first  selections  of  the 
lands  in  the  country,  and  with  all  these  advantages,  that  population 
has  in  all  the  settlements  declined,  and,  in  some  localities  none  at  all 
exist,  where  once  were  populous  villages. 

The  French  population  will  not  reside  on  farms,  each  family  to  it- 
self, like  the  Americans.  They  always  live  in  villages  where  they  may 
enjoy  their  social  pleasure. 

The  Church  also  induces  them  to  settle  near  it  in  villages.  In  these 
villages  the  inhabitants  can  not  farm  to  the  same  advantage  as  those 
living  on  separate  plantations.  The  French  also  neglected  to  educate 
their  children.     This  is  another  heavy   drawback   against   them.      It 
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seems  that  the  Creole  French  do  not  possess  that     indomitable  energy 
of  character  that  the  Americans  so  eminently  enjoy.      The  masses  of 
the  French  are  unambitious  of  wealth  or  o3ice.     They  are  innocent  and 
honest,  and  care  but  little  for  the  future,  if   the  present  is    prosperous 
and  happy.     They  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  that  restless,  ambi- 
tion to  obtain  wealth  and  power  that  frequency  renders  the  American 
population  extremely  unhappy.     This  course  of  conduct  and  life,  will, 
of  necessity,  make  one  class  of  people  outreach  the  other  in   the   race 
for  wealth  and  worldly  advancement.     One  class  of  people  will  be  the 
most  efficient,  and  will  extend  itself  throughout  the  country  ;  while  the 
other  race  will  at  least  remain  stationary,  or  decline  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Americans.     Yet  it  is  doubtful  which  race  is  the  most  h  ippy.  Ex- 
c  ssive,  restless,  ungovernable  ambition,  such  as  actuates  the   Ameri- 
can population,  does  not  produce  happiness — while  the  French  are  less 
actuated  by  ambition,  and  have  less  energy,  they   enjoy  more  of  the 
calm  of  life,  and  indulge  more  in  the  social   enjoyments,  which  I  be- 
lieve makes  them  a  happier  people  than   the  Americans  j    but  not   so 
energetic. 

This  course  of  life  of  the  creole  French,  has  secured  them  from 
any  infractions  almost  entirely  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  country. 
Very  few,  or  none  of  the  Creoles  were  ever  indicted  for  the  Crimea 
the  law  books  style  malum  in  ,se.  Not  one,  to  my  knowledge,  was 
ever  in  the  Penitentiary  for  a  crime.  I  believe,  the  record;  of  the 
courts  in  Illinois  do  not  exhibit  an  indictment  against  a  Creole  French- 
man, for  any  crime  higher  than  keeping  his  grocery  open  on  a  prohibit- 
I  day  of  the  week. 

In  the  year  L782,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  St.  Louis,  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, fitted  out  an  expedition  to  capture  the  same  British  post,  St, 
Joseph,  that  both  Brady  and  Meilet  had  before  taken,  and  the  sumo 
that  La  Salle  erected  in   1C79.     It  is  known  that  the  1..  ern- 

ment  retained  Borne  of  the  posts  in  the  north-west,  after  the  treaty  of 
L783,  which  Were  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  ';  Fort 
a  one  of  them.  It  will  also  be  recollected,  that  Spain  an  I  England 
v,.  re  atwar  at  the  time.  A  company  commanded  by  a  Spanish  Cap- 
tain, with  Sixty-five  m  ra  marched  from  St.  Lo  lis  across  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  an  1  captured  the  British  garrison  at  St.  .Joseph. 

This  wasa  singular  expedition — not  known  whether  it  was  against 
the  English,  orto  a  lize  by  force  of  arms  some  of  the  we      •  :  country 
which  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to,  as  they  l,  i  i  assists  1  the  A  n  >rioani 
in  the  revolution.     The  court   of  Spain    urged  this  conquest   againfll 
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the  Americans,  when  the  Spaniards  contended  for  a  part  of  the  west- 
ern country,  The  Spanish  Captain  retained  possession  of  the  post 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  St.  Louis. 

About  this  time,  1783,  Cahokia  was  the  partial  residence  of  many 
north- western  Indian  traders.  Julien  Dubuque  made  it  his  residence 
before  he  established  himself  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  near 
the  present  city  of  Dubuque.  He  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  lead 
mines,  to  which  his  name  was  given,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  22d  September,  1788,  and  on  his  petition  to  the  Baron  de 
t'arondelet,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  10th  November,  1790,  these  mines 
were  granted  to  him.  This  tract  of  land  extends  on  the  river  six 
leagues,  and  three  back. 

Dubuque's  grave  is  about  one  mile  below  the  city  of  Dubuque ; 
which  grave  the  Indians  held  in  great  veneration  while  they  remained 
in  the  country.  It  was  stated  by  the  Indian  traders,  that  the  Sauk  and 
Foi  Indians  made  it  a  duty  of  religion,  to  visit  once  a  year,  the  grave 
of  Dubuque,  and  perform  some  religious  ceremonies  over  it.  Every 
it  an  Indian  made  to  the  grave,  he  cast  a  small  stone  on  it,  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  The  superstition  of  the  Indians  made  them  believe, 
that  Dubuque  was  not  entirely  dead ;  but  that  he  would  soon  be  re- 
stored to  life,  and  be  their  guide  and  friend  again. 

William  Arundel,  a  merchaet  fiom  Canada,  and  an  Indian  trader, 
resided  in  Cahokia,  before  the  year  1783,  and  had  before  that  time, 
resided  in,  or  near  Peoria,  lie  was  an  orderly,  moral,  correct  man, 
and  dealt  largely  in  lands.  He  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education.  His  hand  writing,  for  a  long  series  of 
-"ears,  may  be  seen  in  the  various  offices  of  St.  Clair  and  Randolph 
counties.  lie  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  and  died  at  Kaskaskia,  in  181G. 
Thomas  Brady  and  William  Arundel  were  the  only  two  persons  who 
were  no*  French,  that  resided  in  Cahokia  before  the  year  1788.  Thom- 
as Brady  liveJ  in  Cahokia  for  many  years,  and  was  Sheriff  of  St. 
Clair  county  under  the  organization  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  the  year 
1790.  lie  had  the  reputation  of  an  honest,  correct  citizen ;  and,  I 
believe  he  deserved  it. 

Capt.  McCarty  was  a  citizen  of  Cahokia,  and  was  Captain  of  the 
French  company  that  joined  the  standard  of  Col.  Clark,  in  February, 
1770,  in-the  revolution,  and  endured  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the 
campaign  to  Vincennes,  thro'  high  water,  and  ice;  and  almost  in  a 
gtarvii  o  i  lition.  lie  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Fort  Sackville  and 
Yh  performed  his  dnty  there  to  the  satisfaction  of  Clark. 
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Another  McCarty,  called  English  McCarty,  built  a  water  mill  ontbs 
Cahokia  Creek,  about  three- quarters  of  a  mile-  north-east  of  the  pres- 
ent Ulinoistown.  He  expended  much  money  :  on  this  mill 
and  did  not  obtain  any  great  profit  in  return.  It  is  i.  libfe  to  es- 
tablish, on  such  str  is  Cahokia  Creek,  mills  that  will  be  profita- 
ble to  the  propriete.  d  serviceable  to  the  public.  McCarty's  mill 
was  large  and  did  much  business  at  times :  but  the  banks  of  the  creek 
being  so  easily  washed  away,  the  dam  could  i  be  made  to 
stand.  The  vestages  of  this  mill  may  yet  be  seen,  altho*  it  was  built 
seventy  or  eighty  years  since.  McCarty  obtained  an  improvement 
right  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  covering  his  mill  site,  which  is 
more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  his  mill  ever  was.  McCarty 
emigrated  to  Illinois  from  Canada,  and  left  no  heira  in  the  West  to 
enjoy  either  the  mill  or  his  land. 

About  this  time,  a  water  mill  was  built  at  the  Falling  Sprint,  two 
miles  south-cast  of  Prairie  du  Pont.  The  French  call  this  spring 
Veau  Tomb — which  gushes  out  of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  the  Missis- 
sippi bluff,  with  a  fall  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  to  the  lot  torn  below. 
At  times  in  the  spring,  a  great  quantity   of  water  rushes   out  of  this 

mnel  in  the  rock,  an  I  the  fall  of  which  may  be  heard  for  several 
miles'.  A  mill  was  c  tructed  at  these  falls  for  grinding  wheat.  A 
kind  of  trunk,  or  1:  log  conducted  the  water  to  the   wheel  of  thy 

mill.     This  mill  w  .  11,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  remains,  at  this  day 

to  be  seen. 

This  spring  is  rat]  er  a  curiosity,  and  is  now  made  a  fashionable 
watering  place,  in  tin'  hot  days  of  summer.  It  is  a  celebrated  site  of 
"picknick  parties/5  and  the  young  and  gay  assemble  there,  in  th<j 
summer,  to  look  lave  at  each  otl 

Thi  first  water  mill  erected  in  this  section  of  the  country,  was  that 
built  on  Prairie  du  Pont  Cr<  the  Mission   i         .    mlspic.     This 

mill  was  the  n'-url,':  around  which  the  vi  if  Prairie  du  Pont  was 

formed.     This  mill  and    ittl  ment  mu  mens  about 

the  year  L754.     The  mill  and  the  plantation  of  this  r       ious  society 
in  fine  repair  in  1764,  when  tl  11  out  to  M.  Gerardine  and 

left  the  country  on  account  of  the  English  government. 

A  wind  mill  waserecte  1  in  the  prairie,  two  mil.-,  south-east  <>f  Ca- 
hokia, by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year  L744,  or  a  time  before.  This 
mill  also  declined,  and  went  to  decay  about  the  ;  that  the  English 
took  the  country,  and  the  Order  of  tin'  ffesuitA  was  su]  I.  Some 
of  the  mill  stones  arc  yet  lying  in  theprnirio,  where    the    mill  onoe 
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Btood.      There  is  an  ancient  grave  yard  near  this   old  mill  site* 

Col.  Clark,  by  order  of  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  left  Kaskaski  i  to  establish  Fort  Jefferson,  at  the  iron  banks  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  some  distance  below  the  mouth.  It 
became  necessary  for  Col.  Clark  to  leave  Fort  Jefferson  and  return 
direct  to  Kentucky.  This  tour  he  performed  on  foot,  with  only  one 
man  with  him,  while  tb  i  [n  Hans  were  numerous,  an  1  extremely  hos- 
tile in  the  section  of  country  thro'  which  he  was  obliged  to  travel. 
He  lay  by  in  the  day  time,  generally,  ana  traveled  at  night.  Ho 
packed  his  gun,  provisions,  and  other  articles,  indispensable  for  his 
journey,  on  his  back.  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  were  crossed 
on  rafts.  When  CI  irk  got  out  in  the  current  of  these  rivers  on  a  raft, 
he  pulled  down  the  stream  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  landed.  He 
feared  that  the  In lians,  seeing  him,  would  place  themselves  at  the 
bank  where  he  would  most  likely  land,  and  destroy  him  before  he 
could  land,  or  see  them.  By  rowing  down  the  stream,  the  enemy  could 
not  keep  pace  with  him,  he  being  in  the  current  of  the  river,  and  they 
on  the  shove.  Thus  he  saved  his  life,  and  reached  Kentucky  in  safety. 
He  was  appointed  by  Virginia,  Brigadier  General,  and  establish  edhis 
head  quarters  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  remained  in  this  office 
until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  disbanded  by  his 
State,  because  the  country  was,  about  that  time,  transferred  to  the 
General  Government,  and  thereby  Virginia  cease  1  to  have  the  partic- 
ular defence  of  the  country  from  Indian  depredations.  The  whole 
country,  and  particularly  his  native  State,  awarded  to  him  the  greatest 
honor  and  thanks  for  his  extraordinary  services  in  the  West. 

On  the  2d  July,  1783,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
wrote  to  General  Clark  a  letter,  from  which  I  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

"Before  I  take  leave  of  you,  I  feel  myself  called  UfAn,  in  the  most 
favorable  manner,  to  return  to  you  my  th  inks,  ana  those  of  my  Coun- 
cil, for  the  very  great  and  singular  service  you  h  ive  ren  lered  vour 
country,  in  wresting  so  gre  it  an  1  valuable  territory  out  of  the  hinds 
of  the  British  enemy,  r  ipcdlin;  the  attack  of  their  s  iv  ig  s  allies,  and 
carrying  on  a  successful  war  in  theheirfc  of  their  own  country.  This 
tribute  of  praise  an  1  thinks  so  justly  due,  I  am  h  ippy  to  communicate 
to  you  as  the  unite  1  voice  of  theKxe  vi' ive.-"' 

On,  or  before,  the  year  1783,  there  were  in  Illinois,  about  fo-ty  five 
improvement  s  made  by  Americms,  thit  entitled  the  owners  to  400 
asres  of  Ian  1,  under  the  act  of  Congress  pa  jsed  1791.     This  act  grant- 
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ed  400  acres  of  land  to  all  who  made  improvements  in  Illinois  prior  to 
the  year  1788,  (except  in  villages.) 

All  the  American  heads  of  families  amounted  to  seventy  five;  and 
the  Americans  who  resided  in  the  country  on  or  before  1791,  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  as  militia  men,  were  only  sixtv  five.  All  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  country,  French  and  Americans,  who  received 
donations  of  400  acres  of  land,  were  two  hundred  and  forty  four.  All 
the  militiamen  amounted  to  about  three  hundred. 

It  is  very  near  correct  that  the  heads  of  families  in  Illinois  being 
214  in  the  year  1788,  because  each  head  of  a  family  received  a  dona- 
tion of  400  acres  of  land,  which  would  induce  them  to  be  recognized 
before  the  proper  officers,  to  obtain  their  lands.  The  public  documents 
of  the  Government  state  the  above  number,  and  by  estimating  each 
family  at  an  average  to  have  five  members,  the  whole  population  oi 
Illinois  in  the  year  1788  would  be  twelve  hundred  and  tventy  souls. 
It  might  reach  to  2000  by  counting  transient  persons  and  all  others. 

The  Indian  depredations  wore  severe  on  the  Americans  in  thse  early 
i   compelled  the  inhabitants  to   erect    stations 

i  -k-house  forts,  all  over  the  country,  for  their  protection.      Many  of 
the  sites  of   th.  ions   are  almost  forgotten  at  this   time.      Thev 

were  important  in  wartim 

A  blockhouse  was  1  near  Belle  Fountain  by  the  first  emigran 

to  that   Bection  of  Illinois.     Another  was  established  in  the  Amer- 
d  Bottom,  by  Bond   and  his  followers,  at   his  first  i  lCe  in  the 

••oe.     Anoth  t  v  tj10   Fjai> 

nar  a  the  main  road  from  Ka  ihokia,   and 

known  inaf  •>.  station."  iiiltby 

James  Piggot and  othe  i  ;;_ 

rethe  ;  ;»,_!  , 

an  1  a 
half  m  7-      Capt.  Nathani 

[Iull<  ,[;c_ 

nth  v 
Waterloo  an  1  above tl 

T1"1  l,l,!li:  >rt  as  ear- 

]y  •  on  I  ,  ■        :ho 

I !"  •,  in  T<  !,. 

in  the  L778,  near  I  c. 
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eountry  long  before  1300,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  settlements 
eould  be  discovered  at  this  date.  Beshears  erected  a  Fort  in  the 
American  Bottom,  soath  of  Bond's,  near  section  18  in  Township  3 
eouth  range  11  west.  Golden  erected  another  in  the  same  neighborhood 
near  section  24.     No  traces  of  these  staiions  are  visible  at  this  time. 

A  blockhouse  fort  \va?  generally  a  defence  against  Indian  attacks. 
The  lowest  orier  of  these  forts  was  a  single  house,  built  strong,  and  a 
*tory  and  a  h \\f  or  two  stories  high.  The  lower  story  was  provided 
with  port  holes  to  shoot  thro  a  ^h,  and  also,  with  strong  puncheon  doors, 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  with  strong  bars,  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  entering.  Th3  sesoni  story  projected  over  the  first,  three  or 
four  feet,  an  I  had  holes  in  the  floor,  out  side  the  lower  story,  to  shoot 
down  at  the  In  lians  attempting  to  enter. 

A  higher  grade  of  pioneer  fortifications,  were  four  large,  strong 
block  houses,  fashioned  as  above,  and  erected  at  the  four  corners 
©f  a  square  lot  of  ground,  as  large  as  the  necessities  of  the  people 
require!.  The  intervals  between  these  block  houses  were  filled  up 
with  large  timbers,  placed  deep  in  the  ground,  and  extending  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface.  Within  these  stockades  were  cabins 
built  for  the  f  imilies  to  reside  in.  A  well  of  water,  or  spring,  was 
generally  foan.l  to  be  necessary  in  these  Forts.  In  "dangerous  times," 
*o  called,  the  horse3  were  admitted  in  the  Forts  during  the  night,  for 
eafe  keeping.  Dogs,  cats,  &c,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remained  with 
their  owners.  The  cattle  and  milch  cows  were  not  often  admitted. 
Generally,  two  strong  gates  were  made  to  these  garrisons,  with  bars 
in  proportion,  to  secure  the  doors  against  the  red  skins.  Port  holes 
were  cut  in  the  stockade  above  the  head,  and  platforms  raised  to  stand 
on  to  shoot. 

It  was  never  neglected  to  clear  off  the  timber  near  these  forts,  or 
build  them  in  the  prairie;  so  that  the  enemy  might  not  conceal  him- 
self behind  the  trees,  brush,  &c.  In  the  mornings,  it  was  dangerous,. 
at  times,  to  open  those  gates  and  go  out.  Many  times  the  Indians 
attacked  the  milking  parties,  and  others,  first  going  out  of  the  Fort. 
Sentinels  were  sometimes  kept  up  all  night,  like  a  regular  garrison. 

Altho'  this  '  ack-woods  life  made  the  people  friendly  as  brothers; 
yet,  at  times,  the  injunction  of  the  Scriptures  "to  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  was  forgotten.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  these  forts 
the  "party  was  not  select;"  but  the  emigrants  occupying  the  forts, 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  some  from  Europe ;  so  that  a 
soiituro  of  all  sorts  was  frequently   crowded  together  in  these  garri« 
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sons.     Sometimas  the  rights  of  property  were  not  respected.     Thrs 

was  often  the  groun  1  of  quarrels.     It  must  also  be   recollected,  that 

no  regular  courts  of  law  existed  in  the  country   in  times.     Ths 

mothers  of  children  could   not  sec,  as  tl       said,  ••  heir  children  im- 

pos  /'  an  1  if  they  possessed   red  fa         .   ;  thin   lips,  gene  ally* 

battled  words  ensued      Son  the  unwise  and  irritable  husbands 

istedinthesepcttic-at    squabl,]     .      At  times   a   rude  boy  would 

throw  dirt  into  another  boy's  vi  ,d    (ben   run  to  his 

mother  for  protection,    i   form!  .   that   <-:ho   bad   boy  was  just 

gouig  to  whip  him  ;»  j     1  the  moth  ine  tin.   -  of  ten,  believed 

her  darling  ,  fail  I.     But  the  most    |  eource   of  trouble  in  these 

of  the  violation  of  the  seventh   commandment.     The 

,rywitb'in  of  the--  ■-  was  soli  ,that  Venus 

hfl!l  no  sh  :  '■      'ir     ■  M  owers  in  which   to  open  her 

that  her  votaries  had  no   suital  in  which  to  adore 

aily followed  the  act,  and   the  injured 
ty  made  the  Fort  resound   with   fume,  froth,  and  female  thundeis 

irIJ   c;":'  oils   were  a  source 

of  much  amusement.     S«  ould  remark:    "J  run,  when  he 

*     Others  would  say,  "the  lad v  looked    beauti- 

f"  l;  '  '      -■        '    :  I   aunts    with   spectaclee on, 

uld  raise  their  eyes  in  pid  ,  of  the  crime,  and  exclaim: 

•■  >h!  th<     '      oftheworld!     It  is  no  wonder  we  h         alndianwai 

i    .** 

']  *ed  ap,afterthe  proper  amount 

f,f  IVn                                     -I  ma         i  rows  displayed,  by  solemn 

1,1  ]>y  the  busban  "not  todo   oanj  u        "     ]  I,  -,,  the? 
i  and  made  fi  iends.'3 

In  ,1""                                    mmunil  \    excellent, 

9 •   •"  !  :    n  them,  thai 

i    iristianity  in  any  country.  Familj  worship  wae 

>5  whiledice,          ,or  oil  ement,wera 
indulged  in  !■;.  oth<  i  .  in  the  < 

*««  fl"!1!  thi    rndians,  when  the  families  left  the 

,'tl1""  honies>  '"   tbeneighl  I.     Thci  found  their  houses, 

*****  '  i:':  '"-  '    '    '!   :'i    i*i  and  ;!  rthe  rardaj 

Botha1  :,l!  """•■■•■  di  m   I  appearance;  and,  r  blood  yet  on 

Boor,  or  yard,  where  a  member  of  the  family  had  been  killed  by 

the  Indians,  before  the;  mored  into  the  Fort. 

Sometimes,  theso  garrisons  woe  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  Hkm 
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was  human  thunder  displayed  m  all  its   various  forms   and  shapes. 

The  indians  yelling,  whooping,  and  firing  into  the  Fort  from  the 
outside,  while  the  inside  was  energy  and  activity  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Commander,  dressed  in  inawkawsins  and  hunting  shirt,  with  his 
rifle  in  hand,  gave  his  orders  in  such  a  cool,  dignified  manner,  that 
soon  quieted  the  first  uproar  of  the  women  and  children,  and  placed 
every  soldier  at  his  proper  post.  Such  men  as  these  could  not  be 
conquered.  Perhaps  many  of  the  same  men  who  defended  these 
Forts,  possessed  the  talents,  in  peace  times,  to  fill  the  highest  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  These  trials  and  dangers  developed  their 
minds,  and  educated  them  to  grace  the  highest  stations  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  an  idle  story,  that  the  females  in  these  Forts  run  bullets, 
and  done  other  services  in  defence  of  the  garrisons,  in  time  of  Indian 
attacks. 

By  habit  and  experience,  in  these  times  of  difficulties  with  the  In- 
dians, all  the  pioneers,  male  and  female,  became  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  in  self  defence;  and  on  many  occasions,  saved  them- 
selves and  families  from  destruction,  by  these  means. 
About  this  time,  1788,  a  singular  tragedy  occurred  at  Peoria.  An  In- 
dian trader, Louis  La  Vossiere .resided  a  c  Pje  a  singular  high 
toned  Frenchman,  from  France.  He  was  fitted  for  the  ages  of  chival- 
ry, more  than  for  the  groveling  times  of  money  i  ;.  The  same 
Paulette  Meillet,  as  he  believed,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  wife, 
and  thereby  La  Vossiere  became  diseased  of  a  hind  of  mania.  He 
was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  That  he  might  do  1. 
in  an  honorable,  chivalric  manner,  and  with  his  friends,  he  decided  on 
having  a  splendid  dinner ;  and  when  all  were  in  perfect  happiness 
around  the  table,  and  being  etherial  with  wine,  to  fire  a  quantity  of 
powder,  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  the  cellar  under  the  table,  and  all 
to  go  off  in  a  frolic  together. 

He  prepared  the  dinner,  wine  and  powder,  and  called  in  his  friends. 
The  feast  for  a  while  went  on  well.  The  dinner  over,  and  the  wine 
going  round  in  floods,  when  his  guests  perceived  something  strange,and 
just  before  the  powder  was  fired  off,  they  had  retired  barely  far  enough 
away  to  save  their  lives,  while  La  Vossiere  was  killed  by  the  explosion. 
He  left  two  children,  who  arc  yet  alive.  His  widow  married  her  par- 
amour, Meillet,  whoso  fate  is  above  narrated. 

It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  all  new  countries  that  there  are  no  means 
-of  educating  the  children.     This  was  the  case  with  Illinois,   from  its 

arliest  settlements  by  the  French,  and  for  one  hundred  vears  after. 
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The  Jesuits  at  Kaskaskia  had  some  kind  of  a  religious  institution  of 
learning  established  in  the  year  1720,  but  the  children  had  no  schools 
at  all,  or  scarcely  any,  wherein  they  could  receive  a  common  educa- 
tion. It  is  true  the  clergy  atten  Jei  particularly  to  the  learning  of  the 
children  the  catechism  and  other  religious  teaching,  but  not  much 
more  was  given  to  the  youth  of  tint  day.  It  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and,  thereby,  this  essential  ingredient  of  man's  happiness, 
was  almost  entirely  negleete  1.  There  is  much  excuse  for  the  omission 
of  schools  in  early  tim^s,  with  the  Americans,  and  almost  a  justifica- 
tion of  it. 

The  people  were,  almost  all  of  them  poor,  and  the  hostile  Indians 
were  always  pressing  danger  mid  death  on  the  frontier  settlers.  In 
many  inst  in  »3,  thss  jbool  houses  were  guarded,  and  the  children  on 
going  to,  an  1  returning  from  school,  were  in  danger  all  the  time. 
Schools  to  exist  under  such  ctrcumstances  were  out  of  the  question. 
Thus  it  was,  '  sater  portion  of  the  people  raised  on  the  frontiers 

receivi  i  education.     But  thh  defect,  to  a  great  degree,  was 

remedied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  As  it  bas  already  been 
stated,  tli  it  the  d  and  troubles  of  various  kinds,  which 

in  settling  a  new  country,  and  that  coun- 
r.  v  in  a  war  with  the   In  hans,  will  develope  and    improve   the   mind, 
inhabitants   must  b<  and  energetic   in    self-defence. 

i  will  both  be  forced  on  the  people  in  such  situa- 
tion, and  thus  they  be  an  I   energetic  men.      They  cannot 
'-:ead;              i                  .  butt!        i         -s    wisdom  and   practical 
com                i,  which  i         preferable* 

Theft         ir  inhal  raised  in  adversity,    have   more  practical 

MB  j;  in  t!  lements*      One  race   La\e  their 

minds  always  in  action;  while  the  other  indulges  in  a  lifeless  monot- 
on    . 

ire  of  booke       iti  a  and  backwoods  activity,  pi  i  the 

ucation  by  means  of  Bchools,  or  otherwi 
inn-:  I  bo  all  in  this  K<  public,  or   other- 

tile  to  maintain  a  free  goi  ernment. 
The  f  Sunday  Sol  test  disco*  'Ties 

of  human  wisdom.  ian,  If.  Koikes,  who  first  put  thii  ma- 

in operatii  >  ■  I  all  ores  the  world  as  "thepoor 

!  kindest  and  the  l"-'/'    The  children  of  the  wealthy 

can  alv.  tain  an   education;    but  it    is  the  poor  and    the    bumble 

that  this  system  accommodates  and  relieves  from   ignorance    and    oy 
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pression.     The  benevolent  and  the  charitable  have  the  time  and  power 

on  the  Sabbath,  to  attend  in  the  schools,  and   instruct  the  children  in 

morality  an  J  the  scriptures.     Nothing  can  be  so  pleasing  to   the  heart 

of  a  gooi  man,  or  worn  in,  as  to  instruct  the  children  to  pursue  that 

course  of  life  which  will  make  them good  an  1  hippy.      On   this  earth 

a  more  dignified  and  pleasing  sight  cannot  be  seen,  than  a  talented  and 

accomplished  lady  having  her  flock  of  little  girls  and  boys  with  her,go- 

ing  to  th3  Sunday  School.     These  groups  having  with  them  the  sacred 

writing  to  teach  fchemh  lppiness  here, on  eirth,an  l,at  the  close  of  life, 

the  way  to  lleiven  will  be  ready  to  open  to  those  that  are  hnppy  here. 

Sund  vy  Spools  mist  be  regulate  1  by  wisdom.     The  proper  books, 

anu  the  proper  teachers   must  be  provided,  or  otherwise,  they  will  be 

a  curse  rather  thin  a  blessing  to  mankind.     This  is  the  case  with    all 

systems  of  education,  or  teachings.     To  elucate  the  heads  of  children 

and  leive  their  hearts  uninstructed  in  morality  and  honesty,   is  doinpj 

mankind  an  injury  and  harm.     Science  and  liter  lture  without  morality 

and  honesty  will  be  a  curse  to  the  human  family.  Sunday  Schools  will 

aid  in  the  education  of  the  heart,  to  a  great  extent. 

The  female  children  deserve  more  the  attention  of  the  public  in  their 
education,  than  the  miles.  It  is  the  mother  who  first  gives  their  ten- 
der oTspring  the  leading  bent  of  mini.  The  infant  around  its  mother 
receives  its  first  impressions  from  her,  which  may  govern  it  thro'  life. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  discard  early  impressions.  If  they  are  good,  and 
received  from  a  kind  mother,  they  are  calculated  to  make  the  person 
happy  thro'  life. 

The  Legislature  should  do  some  thing  to  advance  the  cau30 
of  Suniay  Schools.  The  teachers  might  be  paid,  books  and  rooms 
provided  for  the  sehools  at  the  public  expense.  No  money  could 
bo  expended  to  do  as  much  good,  if  it  were  properly  applied,  as  to  ad- 
vance the  Sunday  School  system. 

James  Piggoc,  John  Doyle,  Robert  "Whitehead  and  Mr.  Eowen  were 
soldiers  in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Clark,  in  the  year  1778,  and 
eoon  after  the  campaign,  settled  in  Illinois.  Doyle  had  a  family  and 
resided  in,  or  near  Kaskaskia.  He  was  something  of  a  scholar, 
and  taught  school.  He  spoke  French  and  Indian,  and  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  interpreter  of  those  languages  into  the  English.  lie 
was  unambitious  and  lived  and  died  without  much  wealth.  lie  wag 
considered  an  honest  man,  and  was  always  respected  while  alive, 
—19  he  is  now,  when  dead — as  one  of  the  brave  men  who  assisted  Col. 
Clark  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois. 
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Bowen  and  Whitehead  were  both  correct  men.  Whitehead  raised  a 
large  family,  an1  live  I  to  an  a  Ivance  I  aire.  Bowen  lived  single  and 
received  a  pension  as  a  revolutionary  soldier. 

All  the^e  soldiers  of  the  RevoVion,B;g;3,Pi2::ot,  KidJ,Rutherford, 
Doyle,  Wbtteh3ai,Bow2n  an  1  others,  who  <tilel  in  the  conqi3st  of 
Illinois  under  the  celebrated  Col.  Clark,  performed  services  for  the'r 
country  ,that  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  a  people  who 
are  now  enjoying  the  harvest  of  their  labors.  Under  any  circumstan- 
ces a  brave  soldier  of  the  Revolution  is  encitled  to  much  honor  and 
gratitude. 

The  conquest  of  Illinois  under  the  perilous  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances attending  it,  entitle  tho?e  brave  men  who  achieved  it,  to  the 
highest  honor  that  man  can  bestow  on  them. 

During  the  Reflation  Mr.  IIufT  and  familv  left  the  Monon^ahela 
country,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  Illinois.  He  had  mairied  a 
widow  Moreioek,  who  had  three  sons,  with  the  party.  This  emigra- 
ting party  was  toler  inly  strong  an  1  had  prepared  and  fortified  their 
boat.  They  started  from  Red  Stone,  Old  Fort,  so  called  in  those 
days,  where  the  town  of  Brownsville  was  built,  in  he  year  1786.  On 
the  Mississippi. near  the  C  rar.d  Tower,  while  encamped  for  the  night, 
the  In  linns  attaeke  1  the  party  an  1  killed  Mrs.  Huff,  one  of  her  sons 
and  some  other*.  The  survivors  ret/ea'el  in  the  boat,  i  n  1  thus  saved 
themselves.  Mrs.  IIufT  w  is  mangle  1  in  a  shocking  manner  before  the 
eyes  of  her  husban  1  an  I  f  unify.  She  was  cut  open  and  quarto.  ed,and 
the  Indiana  drank  her  blood. 

This  was  the  reison  that  her  son,  John  Moredock,  who  was  n  very 
conspicuous  character  in  the  oily  times  of  Illinois,  swore  vengeance 
against  all  In  linns,  an  1  could  scarcely  be  restrained  f;om  killing  them 
in  timo  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  war. 

The  party  came  on  to  the  American  Bottom  and  settled  there.  Mr. 
Hnfr,  only  a  few  years  after,  was  killed  by  the  Indian-!,  on  the  road 
bctwen  Prairie  du  Boeher  an  I  K  isk  iskia.  Mis  watch  and  some  other 
articles  were  foun  I  m  tny  ycirs  after,  where  he  had  been  kill.-  !. 

Towards  the  elo  -e  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  many  American  families 
little  1  in  Raskaskia. 

Ichabol  anl  George  Camp  first  resided  in  Raskaskia,  and  after- 
wards made  Improvem  mti  on  the  high  hn  I  west  «>f  the  I'akaHViariv- 
er,  on  a  stream  cal lei  Camps'  ereek.  They  aft ei wards  nored  to  St, 
Louis,  anl  rcsi  !«■  I  at  wh  it  isnowctllel  "Camp  Spring,"  wodtof  that 
city.     They  gave  the  n  line  to  that  Spring. 
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John  and  Israel  Dodge  resided  in  Kaskaskia ;  so  did  John  Cook  and 
Jacob  Judy,  and  their  families. 

Israel  Dodge  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Dodge,  the  present 
Senator  in  Congress,  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  father  had 
resided  at  the  Iron  Banks,  and  was  on  his  way  from  there,  by  Vincen- 
nes,  to  Kentucky,  and  at  Yincennes  Henry  Dodge  was  born,  in  the 
year  1777.  Israel  Dodge  resided  with  his  family  for  several  years,  at 
Kaskaskia,  while  Henry  composed  part  of  his  family. 

The  Dodge  family  left  Kaskaskia  about  the  year  1790,  and  resided 
in  upper  Louisiana. 

Henry  Dodge  was  raised  in  a  new  country,  where  the  opportunities 
for  education  were  almost  entirely  denied  the  children  whose  fathers 
had  not  the  means  to  send  them  abroad  ;  and  the  society,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  about  Kaskaskia  and  Ste.  Genevieve,  where  young 
Dodge  was  raised,  was  not  celebrated  for  its  morality;  but  Dodge 
steered  clear  of  the  vices  and  immoralities  so  much  practiced  at  that 
time.  And,  although  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  receive  much  edu- 
cation inside  of  a  college,  yet  ho  studied  men  and  things  outside;  so 
that  he  has  acquired  a  great  store  of  intelligence  and  information, 
which  enables  him  to  occupy  an  elevated  and  conspicuous  standing  in 
society.  Nature .  bestowed  on  him  some  of  her  most  precious  gifts. 
He  possesses  a  strong  and  solid  judgement:  but  he  moves  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  caution,  and  reaches  it  with  mathematical  certainty.  His 
leading  traits  of  character  are:  a  strong  intellect,  great  firmness,  and 
much  dignity.  Nature  designed  him  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
he  has  embraced  the  military  on  all  fit  and  appropriate  occasions. 
In  his  youth  he  was  much  engaged  in  hunting  the  wild  game;  and 
often  remained  in  the  woods  for  weeks  and  months  together  On  these 
occasions  his  ap parrel  corresponded  with  his  vocation,  which  would 
make  a  strong  contrast  with  his  present  respectable  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Such  are  the  blessings 
of  our  free  institutions,  that  merit  can  rise  from  the  humble  life  of  a 
hunter,  to  the  most  dignifiel  and  elevate  1  • :  :t  ions  known  to  the  people. 

In  former  days,  he  manufactured  great  quantities  of  salt,  at  the 
works  below  Ste.  Genevieve.  He  had  several  hundred  laborers  inhia 
service,  at  times,  working  this  saline. 

In  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  engaged  almost  the 
whole  time,  in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  He  was  elected  a  Gene- 
ral of  the  militia  of  Missouri,  before  the  war  of  1812,  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  the  militia  in  a  proper  organization  for  active  operations. 
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He  took  command  of  a  battallion  of  four  hundred  men,  composed 
of  United  States  Rangers,  mounted  riflemen,  and  others,  with  a  squad 
of  friendly  Shawnee  Indians,  and  removed  a  band  of  the  Miami  In- 
dians from  the  Boone's  Lick  settlement  on  the  Missouri  river,  to  the 
Wabash. 

These  Indians  were  made  to  unite  with  their  own  nation  on 
the  Wabash,  for  safe  keeping  out  of  the  influence  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians in  the  north.  When  they  resided  on  the  Missouri,  and  professed 
to  be  friendly,  it  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  that  they  harbored  and  sus- 
tained the  oihcrs,  who  were  hostile.  It  was  wise  and  benevolent  poli- 
cy, to  settle  them  with  their  own  people  on  the  Wabash;  therebj 
"keeping  them  out  of  temptation."  (Jen.  Dodge  performed  this 
delicate  service  with  judgement  and  discretion. 

He  was  appointed  United  States'  Marshal,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
at  the  first  organization  of  the  State  government,  and  continued  to 
execute  the  dutie3  of  that  important  station  for  many  years.  He  was 
punctual,  prompt,  and  decisive,  in  performing  the  duties  of  this  office. 

In  1822  he  emigrated  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Michigan 
territory,  lie  located  in  that  section  of  the  territory  north  oflhe 
State  of  Illinois,  which  composes  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  this  time. 

In  this  new  country,  he  operated  in  the  lead  business.  A  town  is 
called  DoJgeville  for  him,  including  his  residence. 

In  the  Black  Hawk  war,  his  section  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 
was  very  much  exposed  to  the  Indian  depredations,  and  he  was  the 
main  defender  and  protector  of  the  country,  as  almost  the  whole  coun- 
try was  a  frontier.  He  organised  all  the  male  persons,  old  and  young, 
that  could  be  raised  in  the  country,  for  the  defence  of  their  firesides. 
After  Gen.  Stillman'a  battle  on  ^ekamorc  Creek,  above  Dixon's  Ferry 
on  Rock  river,  in  1832,  I  ten  an  express,  at  night,  to  Gen.  Dodge, 
who  was  in  the  neighborhood,  informing  him  of  the  facts,  and  that 
his  country  in  the  territory,  w  s  in  imminent  danger,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  We  knew  th  it  the  hearts  of  all  the  Indians,  who  re- 
Bided  within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  scenes  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  were  with  him  in  the  quarrel,  and  wished  him 
success. 

If  Black  Hawk  had  sneceede  1  in  some  skirmishes,  and  no  efficient 
efforts  been  made  against  him,  :ill  the  tribes  around  about  would  unite 
with  his  band,  and  barren  the  frontiers.  To  prevent  this  outbreak  of 
the  Indians,  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  uspntch  and  efficiency.  CJen. 
Dodge  carried  out  this  policy  with  great  activity  and  spirit.     The  In 

J0l 
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dims  were  pr3vented  from   joining   Black  Hawk,  and  much  injury  to 
the  cojntry  w  is  tho  eby  avoi  led. 

A  bold  an  I  d^isive  b  ittle  was  fought  by  Gen.  Doitee  and  fifteen  of 
his  men,  against  si..tc3n  In  Hans.  These  Indians  had  committed  somo 
murders  near  Ilamil'orTs  Fort,  in  the  territory,  and  Dodge  and  party 
pursuol  them.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  or  the  Indians  would  es- 
cape. The  whites  pursued  the  Indi  ins  towards  Rock  river,  and  over- 
took them.  Do  lge  aniraty  rushed  on  them,  and  dest roved  every 
one.  lie  had  three  or  four  of  his  men  killed,  and  some  wounded.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  this  energetic  and  decisive  attack  on  the  In- 
dians, to  m  ike  them  sue  for  peace. 

In  the  lilac  c  II  iwk  war  he  acquired  much  reputation;  and  at  the 
close  of  it,  w  is  appainbel  a  Colonel  over  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  At 
the  h3il  of  this  regiment,  he  marched,  in  the  yeir  1833,  across  the 
plains  to  the  Roeky  mountains,  and  made  several  important  treaties 
with  the  In  liins  at  the  mountains,  and  also  oa  the  plains,  lie  return- 
ed in  thi  fill  with  his  regiment  in  goo  i  order  and  health.  This  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  after  being  disciplined  and  inured  to  service,  with 
Col.  Do  lge  at  its  li3id,  was  an  efficient  corps,  and  would  have  sustain- 
ed the  honjr  of  the  service  in  any  situation,  on  a  battle  field,  or 
otherwise. 

lie  was  appointel  Governor  of  the  Wisconsin  territory;  and  execu- 
ted tho  high  an  I  responsible  duties  of  that  office,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  both  the  people  of  the  territory,  and  the  general  £cveir.= 
ment  He  was  also  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is  an 
office  incident  to  th  it  of  the  Governor. 

This  territory  was,  at  that  time,  surrounded  with  Indians,  which 
made  the  office  of  Sup  erintendant  one  of  much  delicacy  ;  and  required 
sound  ju  Igement  to  execute  it;  but  he  peifoimed  the  duties  of  this 
station  io  the  l.o  icr  of  himself,  and  much  to  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Gem  Do  lge  his  oecupiel,  for  minyyeirs,  the  high  and  digni- 
fied office  of  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
made  an  excellent  member.  II u  has  now  before  him  the  experience 
of  a  long  an  1  eventful  life,  together  with  a  sound  and  solid  judgement, 
so  that  ha  now  makes  an  efficient,  substantial,  and  dignified  member 
of  Con -yr ess. 

Gen.  Do  lge  has  a  large  and  respectable   family.     One  of  his  sons, 
A.  C.  Do  lge,  is  in  th?  Unite  1  States  Senate,  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Willi  i\n  M.isick,  Jamei  Piggot,  Robert  Sybo!  I,  and  some  few  oth- 
ers were  inhabitants  of  Kaskaslda  befoc  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
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Before  the  year  1778,  m  mev  Am  irican  families  made  improvement 
in  Illinois,  by  which  thoy  obtained  a  bojnty  of  land  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Jo'in  Montgomery  improvcJ  that  tract  of  land  two  or  three  miles'  east 
of  K:u  c  iskia  river,  Ran  lolph  county,  on  the  Vincennes  old  road,where 
Slacj  McDonough  has  since  resided  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
M  mtgomery  ercjtc  1  a  small  w  iter  mil  on  a  spring  ne  ir  his  house.  Tho 
rem  iin*  of  the  old  darn  m  vy  be  seen  to  this  day,  althoagh  it  must  bo 
about  seventy  years  old. 

George  Lunsford  made  an  improvement,  and  by  it  obtained  a  grant 
of  Ian  J.  Hen  ierson,  Ilarniss,  IluT,  Ch  i3in,  Sybold,  and  many  other 
Americans,  with  their  f  imilies.  resided  in  Illinois,  and  made  improve- 
ments before  the  year  1783. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Col.  Told,  of  Kentucky,  organized  tho 
government  of  Illinois,  at  Kaskaskia,  in  the  year  1778,  under  tho 
jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  whatever  government  the  people  had, 
was  that  established  by  Col.  To  Id  and  Capt.  Stirling ;  when  tho 
English  conquered  the  country,  in  the  year  176?. 

The  Government  was  very  imperfect ;  but  tho  people  needed  little, 
or  none.  Ro  rheMave  was  Governor  when  Chirk  capture  J  the  countrv. 
an  I  T.  Demoantbrun  was  the  commandant,  when  Col.  Todd  came  to 
Kaskaskia.  There  was  a  kind  of  mixture  of  the  civil  and  English 
law  in  the  country,  administered  by  courts,  down  to  the  year  1790; 
wh  m  Governor  St.  Clair  came  to  Kask'iskia,  and  set  in  motion  tho 
territorial  government,  under  the  ordinance  or  act  of  Congress  of 
1787.  A  people,  such  as  tho  v.;  in  Illinois  were,  in  Sparse  settlements, 
poor,  an  1  honest,  needed  very  little  government.  And  it  is  a  cunt 
all  over  the  eirth,  that  "th  -  people  am  governed  too  much."  When 
a  people  are  shackled  down  with  excessive  legislation,  with  charters 
for  corporations,  and  sometimes  with  a  public  debt,  they  are  in  a 
humble  and  degraded  condition;  an  I  if  no  other  relief  can  reach 
them,  tliey  should  resort  t>  i  icvo'nt'on  for  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Illinois  under  the  North-  Wnfe/n    Terrilo-ial    Covirnmenl 
Arm  theeloie  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  people  of  the 

T'nite  1  Co'onies  wero  mi  ih  omharra*  o  I,  and  Inrj  elj  in  di  bt.     A  sev- 
en ye  irs'  war  with  th  •  mo-it  powerful     n.t'nn    on    cnth,    was  Severely 

f  At  by  all  el  tsses  of  people.    The  Pe  leral  Gov  irnment,  and  many  <  f 
t  ho  States,  earn  »tly  solicited  the  St  tte  «>f  Virginia    and  other  States, 
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to  cede  their  western  lanis  to  the  general  government;  ani  thereby  a 
fund  could  be  realized  by  a  sale  of  these  lands  to  pay  the  public  debt, 
and  carry  on  the  government. 

Virginia,  with  that  nobleness  of  character  and  disinterestedness, 
which  has  always  influenced  its  councils,  on  the  1st  March,  1784, 
ceded  to  the  general  government  her  public  domain,  that  now  forms 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan ;  and 
also  transferred  to  the  United  Colonies,  the  government  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ceded  countrv. 

As  it  has  been  stated,  in  the  year  1785,  an  ordinance  of  the  old 
Congress  passed  to  survey  and  prepare  for  market,  some  of  the  public 
domain.  The  ordinance  required  townships  of  six  miles  square  to  be 
iaid  off  by  lines  running  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west,  on  the 
true  meridian.  The  first  of  these  lines  were  to  commence  on  the  Ohio 
river,  at  a  point  north  of  the  western  termination  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  thence  due  north,  and  another  line  com- 
mencing at  the  same  point  running  due  west.  Each  township  was  to 
be  subdivided  into  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  numbered  from  one  to 
thirtv-six,  commencing  in  the  north-east  corner,  and  numbering  west 
and  east  to  the  termination  in  the  south-east  corner,  at  the  number 
36.  One  of  these  sections  (16th)  was  reserved  in  each  township, 
for  the  use  of  schools. 

Various  acts  of  Congress,  on  the  subject,  have  passed;  so  that  as 
low  a  number  as  forty  acres  of  land  may  be  entered,  to  accommodate 
purchasers.  This  land  system  has  been  adopted  over  all  the  public 
domain  in  the  United  States,  and  has  proved  to  be  of  general  utility. 
This  system  also  gave  the  first  direction  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
schools.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Con- 
gress were  based  on  wisdom,  and  with  a  just  regard  to  the  claims  of 
posterity. 

The  New  Design  was  the  name  of  the  settlement  made  about  four 
miles  south  of  Belief  ontain, in  the  present  county  of  Monroe.  This  lo- 
cation of  emigrants  was  established  as  early  as  1782,  and  then  recived 
the  name  of  New  Design.  It  is  a  beautiful  country  whereon  this  settle- 
ment was  made.  It  is  elevated  and  commands  a  view  of  both  rivers, 
the  Kaskaskia  and  Mississippi,  and  withal,  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  was 
first  a  prairie  and  barrens  ;  but  at  present  the  timber  has  grown  up  all 
over  the  country,  which  is  not  cultivated. 

This  was  the  largest  settlement  made  by  Americans  in  111  3nois,in  early 
times,  and  was  generally  the  first  rendesvous  of  the  emigrants.    It  was 
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the  head  quarters,  together  with  the  Bellefontain  settlement,  of  the 
whole  American  population.  Before  the  year  1790,  a  considerable 
settlement  was  forme  J  in  the  New  Design.  Horse  mills  and  black- 
smiths' shops  were  established  there.  Mr.  Daughorty  erected  a  band 
mill,  which  answered  the  pioneers  a  good  purpose  in  1795. 

John  ?»Ioredock,  it  will  be  recollected,  came  to  the  American  Bot- 
tom with  his  brother,  Barney,  and  Mr.  Huff,  his  step-father,  in  theyear 
1786,  and  reside!  there  during  life. 

Barney  Moredock  died  in  early  life,  and  the  step-father,  Huff,  as 
was  before  stated,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  leaving  much  estate,  and 
thereby,  JohnMore.lock  inherited  for  that  early  time  a  large  property. 

He  came  to  the  country  when  a  mere  lad,  and  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter were  formed  under  the  perilious  circumstances  of  a  wild  and  new 
country. 

He  had,  in  his  younger  days  little  opportunity  of  education,  and 
therefore  his  book  leirning  was  limited.  He  could  merely  read  and 
write,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.. 

Making  a  living  in  the  American  Bottom  was  not  difficult,  and  he 
pa;  1  not  much  attention  to  it. 

His  youthful  days  were  spent  by  him  in  a  kind  of  poetic  action.     If 
:•  a  gay  yonng  man  acted  poetry,  it  was  John  MoreJock,  in  his  lim- 
itc  1  sphere.     lb;  po  1  a  mind  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  let  it 

loose  like  Childe  Harold:  "He  vexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of 
night."     Nature  blessed  Moredock  with  an  active  and  vigorous  int. 
lect.     But  few  in  dividual*,  in    any  county,  p  the  strong  mind 

that  niture  bestowed  on  him.  But  the  situation  of  the  country,  to- 
gether kith  his  associations,  render  gi  >f  nature  to  him  use- 
less, an  I  perh  ips  in]  i  'to  is.  A  gr  ■  it  an  I  .  min  1,  when  it  has 
awronrd'r'  much  more  injury  than  a  weak  one.  This  was 
the  case  with  Prince  Henry,  until  bis  fath<  ith,  when  1;  une 
King  of  Englan  I,  an  1  then  Henry  the  5th,  was  the  greatest  Monarch 
of  his  age. 

John  More  1"  ik  was  a  mo  lei  <>f  symetry  and  masculine  beauty.  He 
was  rather  above  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  .-oil  aomewhat  corpulent. 
ll<'w.i.s:i  nnarrow,ondof  a  dark  complexion:  his  eyes  * 

largo  an1  black,  an  1  displayed  an  uncommon  brilliancy;  bis  h<  \& 
was  lar^e  an  1  fo  I  uncommonly  capacious. 

In  all  societies,  with  the  young  or  old,  with  the  wil  1  or  re  -,  he 

was  always  the  ccntrcof  attraction,  and  the  commanding  spirit  of  the 
circle. 
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The  manners  an]  cu  tons of  eirly  times  permitted  him  to  enter  into 
the  dissipation:!  of  the  country.  He  acquire!  unionist  the  French 
their  language,  an  1  their  accomplishments  in  the  dance.  lie pe;  form- 
ed well  on  the  violin,  an  1  possessed  an  excellent  natural  talent  for  mu- 
sic. In  his  early  day,  no  one  could  sing  with  more  grace  and  glea 
than  he  could.  The  necessities  of  the  country  learned  him  the  use  of 
the  gun,  and  he  beeime  an  excellent  mirksman,  and  hunter.  Horse 
racing  at  that  day  was  indulged  in  by  almost  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  in  that  sport  be  too1!  great  delight.  He  was  also  enamored  with 
the  various  games  of  cards,  which  grew  on  him,  and  at  last,  ruined 
him. 

A  palliaton,  not  a  justification,  for  gambling  with  cards  may  be 
given  in  the  fact,  th  ttnairly  the  whole  country  fortv  or  fifty  years  ago, 
enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  a  evrd  table,  ani  public  opinion  was  somewhat 
in  its  favor  ;  but  natwithst  m  ling  this,  this  sin  will  earlier,  or  later, 
bring  ruin  on  those  who  practice  it. 

As  he  grew  in  years,  he  became  more  dignifiel  and  commanding  in 
person  and  deportment.  There  was  in  his  character  nothing  frivolous 
or  trilling.  In  all  sltuuioni,  in  the  wooils,  tho  camp  or  the  Legisla- 
tive halls,  he  also  Jepo  te \  himself  with  that  hauteur  of  character  and 
manly  bearing  which  is  becoming  a  gentlemen. 

Easy  graceful  m  inn  ;rs  seam  to  have  bctii  born  with  him  ;  he  was  po- 
lite by  instinct,  an  I  in  all  his  various  sjenes  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  ho 
never  forgot  the  goo  1  bree  ling  of  a  gentleman,  an  J  always  showed  re- 
ipoct  to  relig'on,  an  1  to  the  aged  part  of  community. 

John  More.loA  wis  benevolent  an  I  kinl,  and  possessed  no  malig- 
nity or  malice  in  his  he  irt ;  he  h  id  no  g  ill  in  his  composition,  yet  firm 
end  warm  in  his  attachments.  If  he  ha  I  been  raised  in  different  soci- 
ety, ana  had  receive  1  a  co  nnetcnt  e  luxation,  he  would  hive  been  a 
great  man.  Nitu-e  did  much  fo:-  him,  an  1  he  depen  le:l  on  these  na- 
tural gifts,  an  I  dil  nothing  for  himself;  yea,  worse,  he  contended 
against  these  natural  gifts-. 

Like  almost  all  of  thj^e  characters  that  nature  has  done  so  much  for, 
he  did  nothing  fo  •  himself.  lie  was  indolent,  to  an  extreme,  in  eve  y- 
thing,  exsept  in  the  pursuit  of  pie  isu-e.  He  h  id  no  business  talents  ; 
he  wa3  raised  in  wealth,  in  a  country  where  in  lustry  was  not  known  ; 
he  grew  up  in  a  country  where  the  people  live  1  free  and  easy ;  he,  like 
the  others,  indulged  in  everything  that  tended  to  pleasure  and  to  his 
amusement. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was  frequently  called  up- 
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01  to  55T73  ttn  paMic.  Eh  wuelesisl,  in  l8)3,as.oa3  of  tin  thres 
numbers  of  St.  Clair  county  to  the  Territori  il  legislature,  which  con- 
ven  3 1  at  Vraxnuus  in  &3  s  im  i  y3  i?.  This  w  is  th*  first  General  As- 
C3mbly  hoi  1  un  ier  tha  antho  ity  of  the  Indiana  Territory. 

Inthsyaw  li02,  tly  T^r.ito.-y  of  [nliam  wu  esubliViel  and  Illi- 
nois constitute  I  a  p  irt  of  it.  This  wig  an  important  legislature,  to 
org  mize  th  i  nr.v  Territori  il  (iovernment*  Moredock  acquitted  him- 
self in  the  Legislature  to  rhe  satisfaction  of  the  public,  lie  was,  at 
th.it  diy,  very  yoang  for  a  legislator;  but  his  mind  under  the  circum- 
stances of  tin  country,  anl  his  situation  in  it,  wis  considerably devel- 
op 3d.  II ;  h  1 1  b33a  thrown  on  b'u  own  r3?o  i  ccs,from  his  infancy,and 
had  thereby  became  old  in  experience,  though  young  in  years. 
^  He  wis  very  popular  with  the  la  lies ;  his  gaiety  and  personal  attrac- 
tions mule  him  a  great  favorite  with  them.  He  acte  !  the  gallant,  as 
part  of  a  gentlemanly  deportment  to  the  fair  sex  ;  but  did  not  extend 
thepowor  he  possessed  in  that  respect  beyond  a  decent  propriety. 

He  marriel  a  Miss  Garrison,  who  wis  th 3  step-  laughter  of  Judo-o 
Bon  1,  anl  likewise  an  amiable  an  1  agreeable  lady  of  excellent  family. 
IIj  an  1  family  occupied  a  plantation  in  the  American  Bottom,  until 
his  death. 

He  ha  J  some  talent  and  taste  for  military  life.  He  was  firstCaptain 
of  a  company,  and  afterwards  became  a  Major  of  a  battallion.  In 
this  office  on  a  general  muster  day,  no  officer  ever  appeared  in  the  field 
to  equal  the  imposing  appearance  of  Major  Moredock.  He  was  a 
ipleo  lid  horseman,  together  with  his  dashing  uniform,  and  manly  mil- 
itary display  on  parade,  which  made  him  show  off  to  great  advantage. 
Yet  all  this  good  fortune  did  not  spoil  him.  He  was  neither  vain  or 
overbearing. 

II  •  dcslared  an  eternal  warfare  against  the  whole  Indian  family,  in 
peace  or  in  war.  lb-  1,  id  a  mother,  father,  and  two  step  fathers  killed 
by  the  Indians.  Perhaps  no  other  man  had  the  same  reason  to  dis- 
like th  ■  In  li  ins,  as  he  had,  on  account  of  so  many  of  his  parents 
being  killed  |,v  than.  Ever  since  he  was  able  to  raise  a  gun,  he  was, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  oat  against  tbem. 

In  the  late  war  of  1812,  against  England  and  her  Indian  allien, 
Moredock  was  active  and  Kealoui  to  fight  the  red  men.  lie  was  field 
officer  in  the  campaign,  under  Gov.  Edwards,  in  the  fall  of  1812,  to 
thfl  upper  en  I  of  Lake  Peoria,  an  1  aote  1  as  Major  in  that  expedition. 
11  i  also  acta  1  as  M  ijor  m  th  j  e  imp  rign  of  1813,  un  ler  Gen.  Howard. 

MjroJjjx  never  gave  hirnjolf  the  trouble  to  study  military  tactics, 
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but   depended  on  #his  natural  resources,  which   seldom  failed  him. 

He  was  elected,  in  the  fall  of  1814,  from  St.  Clair  county,  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  held  at  Kaskaskia,  under  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  Illinois.  He  was  a  quiet  voting  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  always  had  the  sound  judgement  to  prevent  him  from  frothy 
declamation,  by  which  the  public  good  is  not  advanced;  and  in  every 
particular  he  made  a  good  solid  member,  and  his  constituents  highly 
approved  his  conduct.  In  fact,  being  raised  amongst  his  constituents, 
and  having  good  sound  sense,  with  extremely  popular  manners,  he  al- 
most made  public  opinion,  in  his  county.  Almost  everything  he  did 
was  popular.  It  was  his  great  popularity  with  the  young  men  of  his 
day,  that  led  many  of  them  estray  into  the  paths  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
eip  ition.  They  imitated  him,  but  had  not  the  talents  to  shun  the 
rocks  that  lay  concealed  under  the  waves  of  dissipation,  as  well  as  he 
did ;  and  even  he  at  last  was  ruined  by  this  course. 

Moredock  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  hunting.  He  was  a  great 
hunter  and  marksman;  and  camped  out  for  weeks  to  hunt  and  recreate 
himself,  in  the  woods. 

Moredock,  being  past  the  meridian  of  life,  these  follies  and  foibles 
of  human  nature  increased  on  him  tmtil  his  death.  He  died  in  1830, 
regretted  by  all  Monroe  county. 

John  Moredock  was  a  noble  pioneer.  He  had  united  in  him  a  strong 
mind,  graceful  manners  ;  and  the  self-sustain  independence  of  the  per- 
fect backwoodsman. 

Moredock  had  human  foibles  and  frailties.  One  great  defect  in  his 
character  was  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  resist  temptation.  The 
gaiety  and  fascination  of  agreeable  society  he  could  not  resist.  He  was 
all  life  and  animation,an  1  indulged  in  these  fascinations,  at  first,with- 
out  much  injury  ;  but  at  last,  this  course  of  life  became  second  nature 
to  him,  so  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  it.  The  weak  point  in  man 
is,  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  withstand  temptation. 

Truth  requires  it  to  be  stated  of  Moredock,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  was  ever  raised  in  Illinois ;  he  was  nature's  no- 
bleman. 

The  old  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
was  built  by  the  French,  not  long  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  traders  and  farmers.  It  was  tha 
out  po3t  of  the  Indian  trade. 

This  village  took  its  name  from  a  band  of  the  Fox  Indians,  who  re- 
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sided  there;  and  were  called  tho  Dog  baud.     Prairie  du  Cliienis  in  Eng- 
lish, the  Prairie  of  the  Dogs. 

The  French  inhabitants  cultivated  the  Mississippi  bottom  for  four 
miles  up  and  down  the  river,  and  nearly  a  mile  Avide5f roiu  the  river  to 
the  bluff.     The  present  village  of   i  •  du  Chien  is  about  one  mile 

above  the  old  village,  and  was  built-in  th  3,  under  the  Eng- 

lish authority.     The  site  was  purchased  of  the  Fox  Indians.   In  1807, 
in  the  village  and  vicinity,there  were  thirty-seven  hi  nd  counting 

ten  persons  to  each  house,  there  would  be  three  hundred  and  seventy 
inhabitants.     A  few  houses  were  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
nppi,  at  Grirard's  river. 

In  the  year   1812,  Dubuque,  Antra  and  Girard,  were  the  principal 
settlers  in  Prairie  du  Chien.      Brisbois,  Boulvin  and  others,  also  re- 
sided there.      At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  there  was  a   great  influx 
of  traders  at  this  village,  to  the  number  of  six  or  cisrht  hundred  white 
•is,  and  Indians  in  proportioi 

■  citizens  being  so  remote  from  the  white  population  had    chil- 
sn  with  the  squa  i  that  many  of  th  >  pre   snt  generation  have 

me  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.      This  is  con  I  no  disparage- 

i  in  that  section  of  the  country* 
It  is  no  di  lent  in  any  country.     The  Indian  blood  is  found 

in  '  of  many  of  the  sst  Americans   that  figured   on  the 

Btage  of  public  action.    John  Randolph,  wb  city  is  extended 

ir  Euro]  i  as  America,  had  a  share  of  the  "bow  and  arrow 

blood  in  his  com         ion;  as,  also,  many   other  great  and   eminent 
men  in  the  United  Stai  rtune   is  that  the    Indian 

race  is  nut  equal  to  the  Euro        .  nd  far  below  the  North  American. 
The  compound  will  not  is  .  >  American  race  of 

I   i  h  tin-  ,  and  being  raised  and  educated  under 

■  and  Liberal  institute  >nt  to   the  world  a 

■.  superior  to  any  otb  ion.     >         ;   variety  of  circumstan- 

i 
Cn  the  Hr-t  plac  |  an  I  i  Eu- 

rope and  settle  in  Amerii  areleft  at  home,  in  the  old 

tttry.    The  vari  .  ing  Ie  im] 

it     In   the  nexl  place,  the  country       s  i  -th  Am  ,and 

•pporti  and   fa  :!i;i  «  for  the  pursuil  of  wealth  aj  I 

power,  tha         >mmod  litixenS; 

«  khen  on  to         ■■.     And    ur  republican  ii  m  .  l        |   m. 

on  equal  princip  I  their  .    Education  is  diffused.  mm] 
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the  road  to  power  and  -wealth,  and  the  highest  offices  are  open  to  merit3 
so  that  all  these  incentives  to  action  develope  the  intellect  and  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  until  the  Americana  are  a  superior  race. 

Our  old  enemies,  the  English,  and  their  American  friends  give  us 
the  name  of  new  Anglo-Saxons.  Our  name,  blood  and  lineage  are 
American,  and  not  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  true,  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  descendants  of  Europeans,  but  the  preponderance  of  blood 
is  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  are  more  of  the  descendants 
of  the_ Irish  and  Germans,  inthe  United  States,than  English.  In  fact, 
the  American  race,  at  present,  is  so  compounded  and  improved,  that 
we  are  a  stock  of  our  own. 

It  is  stated,  that  in  1814,  the  farms  of  Prairie  du  Chien  were  in 
high  cultivation.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour  may 
have  been  manufactured  there  that  season,  besides  a  vast  quantity 
of  corn.  — 

The  first  American  school  master  ever  appeared  in  Illinois,  was 
John  Seelv.  in  the  year  1783.  This  school  teacher  entered  on  his  la- 
bors  in  the  New  Design  in  the  present  county  of  Monroe.  I  would 
respectfuTy  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  in  Illlinois,  the  propriety  of  doing  honor  to  Mr. 
Seely,  and  to  the  subject  of  education,  by  establishing  great  anniver- 
sary jubilees,  on  the  occasion. 

The  next  teacher  was  Francis  Clark,  an  intemperate  man,  who  ap- 
peared in  1783.  The  next  was  an  Irishman  named  Halfpenny,  who 
taught  school  in  many  sections  of  Illinois,  for  many  years.  This  pre- 
ceptor taught  .almost  all  the  American-  children  in  Illinois,  in  his  day, 
that  received  any  education  at  all.  He  might  be  styled  the  school 
master  general  of  Illinois,  at  that  day 

The  next  teacher  was  John  Clark,  a  preacher,  and  a  talented  man. 
He  wes  a  Scotchman,  and  was  well  educated.  He  taught  the  higher 
branches  of  edu.catien — mathematics,  philosophy.  &c. 

The  Indian  depreciations  prevailed  throughout  the  country  so  much 
that  the  education  of  the  children  could  uot  be  much  attended  to,  be- 
fore the  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1795. 

The  Indians  were  never  hostile  to  the  French  population.  They 
might  do  some  injury  to  their  property,  and  at  rare  intervals  kill  a 
white  man  ;  but  there  was  never  a  settled  determination  to  wage 
war  against  the  French,  with  some  exceptions,  where  the  English  in- 
stigated the  savages  to  the  deed.  But  far  different  it  was  with  the 
American  population.     It  is  difficult  to  say  when  Indian  depr  edation 
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on  the  Americans  commenced  5   but  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795,  put  a 
Btop  to  these  hostilities. 

Wherever  the  American  population  was  large  enough  in  Illlinois,for 
the  attention  of  the  Indians,  then  a  bitter  marauding  warfare  com- 
menced. 

In  the  year  1786,  was  the  first  decisive  Indian  war  waged 
against  the  Americans  in  Illinois.  James  Flannary  was  killed  in  1783, 
by  the  Indians,  but  this  was  not  considered  a  general  war. 

In  the  year  1786,  not  far  north  west  of  Waterloo,  Monroe  county, 
James  Andrews,  his  wife  and  daughter,  James  White  and  Samuel  Me 
CI ure,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  two  daughters  of  Andrews  were 
taken  prisoners.  One  died  with  the  Indians,  and  the  other  was  ran- 
somed by  the  French  traders.  This  first  act  of  Indian  warfare  on  the 
Americans,  in  Illinois,  was  bold  and  decisive.  Five  were  killed  and 
two  taken  prisoners.  The  daughter  of  Andrews  who  was  ransomed, 
is  still  alive  and  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family. 

This  slaughter  of  part  of  the  infant  settlement  of  Illinois  produced 
a  great  panic  amongst  the  pioneers,  and  caused  tliem  to  erect  the  sta- 
tions and  forts,  that  are  heretofore  mentioned,  for  their  protection.  A 
continual  murderous  warfare  was  kept  up  against  the  first  American 
settlers,  until  170-5.  It  is  astonishing  how  so  small  a  settlement  as 
was  in  the  country  in  17ft5,  could  sustain  itself  against  the  great  num- 
bers-of  Indians  that  were  in  the  country  at  that  da;  .  be  whites  not 
only  fortified  to  pro  •'  th  in-  Ives,  hut  were  compelled  to  mount 
guard,  day  and  [light,  for  their  safety.  When  a  man  was  ploughing 
in  the  field,  one  Other,  or  more,  were  stationed  outside  to  protect  him. 
The  same  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  family.  itection 

were  indispensible  to  save  their  lives  from  the  attack  of  the  hostile 
[ndians. 

[n  1788,  December  10th,  Benjamin  Ogle  and  J  d      re. 

fired  on  by  two  in  Li  ins,  while  they  were  hauling   hay    from  the  Bot- 
tom.   A  ball  lo  thoulder,  and  remained  there.     Garxet- 

n  made  hi  mm  in  the  •         .     [n  stacking  th  m- 

ucl  GarretsoD  an  I  Mr.  Red  lick  were  both  killed  and  scalped.     Mr. 
Le  received  a  pension  for  this  wound* 

The  year  1789  w  is  one  of  continual  commissions  of  murders  and 
depredations  by   the   [ndians,  on   this  small  defend  ttlement. 

The  citizen-!,  at  that  day,  m^t    i,  1  1    iron  trills,  or  otherwise 

they  would  have  b  ie  [ndians.     We  read  of 

pcated,  and  repeated  murden  of  the  inhabitant-  almost  daily;    and 
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jet  the  wise  conduct  and  unparalleled  bravery  of  the  people  saved 
them  from  destruction. 

Three  boys  were  attacked  by  six  Indians,  a  email  distance  from 
the  block  house  Fort,  in  the  American  Bottom,  situated  not  far  from 
the  Fountaine  Creek,  where  it  first  enters  the  bottom.  David  Wad- 
dle was  struck  with  a  tomhawk  in  three  places — scalped — made  his 
escape,  and  recovered.  The  other  boys  run  to  the  Fort  and  were 
saved.  James  Turner,  John  Ferrell  and  three  others,  were  killed  this 
year,  at  several  times,  by  the  Indians,  and  John  Dempsey  and  an- 
other were  scalped  and  left  for  dead,  but  recovered. 

These  are  only  the  partial  items  of  the  horrid  and  revolting  mur- 
ders of  this  year.  No  individual,  male  or  female,  night  or  day,  was 
safe.  This  year  may  be  denominated  the  year  of  blood,  in  Illi- 
nois. The  settlement  of  the  present  county  of  Monroe  must  have 
suffered,  this  year  by  the  Indians,  a  loss  of  one  out  of  every  ten  of 
its  population. 

The  enemy  acted  with  savage  ferocity,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants, 
but  turned  that  same  savage  malignity  to  destroy  the  animals  of  the 
whites.  They  not  only  stole  horses — which  is  rather  a  beggar  com- 
merce with  the  Indians — but  destroyed  the  stock  with  a  wantonness 
unparalleled  in  Indian  warfare. 

We  will  abandon  these  horrid  murders,  committed  by  the  Indians, 
for  a  moment,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  organization  of  the 
north-western  territory,  and  other  matters  more  pleasant. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Virginia  ceded  Illinois  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1784,  and  on  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  ordinance, 
so  called,  and  known,  in  the  territory,  was  passed  by  Congress. 
This  territory  included  five  States,  as  they  are  at  present  organized ; 
Illinois  being  one.  This  act  of  Congress,  which  calls  itself  a  com- 
pact, as  well  as  an  ordinance,  is  made  the  foundation  of  all  territo- 
rial governments  organized  since  that  day.  The  great  and  leading 
feature  in  it  is  the  provision  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  in 
the  territory.  This  ordinance  secured  all  the  north-west  from  slavery. 
I  think  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  before  us  ;  but  it  is  unwise  and  impolitical  to  act 
in  the  case  :  but  permit  the  people  of  the  territory  to  use  their  own 
judgement  on  the  occasion,  whether  they  have  slavery,  or  not. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  Governor  of  this  territory,  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  State  of  Ohio  was  organized,  in  1802. 

In  contemplating  the  life  and  character  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  a  mei- 
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ancholy  reflection  forces  itself  on  us  :  as  he  appears  to  be  a  man 
doomed  to  misfortune.  His  motives  and  impulses  were  pure  and 
patriotic ;  yet,  in  almost  every  enterprise,  or  business,  in  which  he 
was  encased  during  a  long  and  eventful  life,  he  failed  in  almost  eve- 

CD      O  O  CD  " 

ry  instance. 

He  was  born   in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1734 ;    and  was  of  good 
family,  but  unknown  to  history.     He  came  to  America  with  Admiral 
Boscowen,  in  the  year  1755.     Having  served,  in  Canada,  as  Lieuten- 
ant under  Gen.  Wolf,  in  the  years  1759   and  1760,  he  was,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  appointed  to  the   command  of  Fort  Ligoneer,  in 
Pennsylvania.     When  he   left  the   British   army   is  not  known ;  but 
in  December,  1775,  he  was  married,  and  held  six  offices  in  the  State, 
to  wit :  Clerk  of  the  Court,  Prothonotory  af  a  Court,  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate, Register  of  Wills,   Pvecorder   of  Deeds,  and   Surveyor  of  the 
largest  county  in  the  Province.     In  this  same  year,  1775,  he  acted  as 
Secretary  to   the  Commissioners,  who  held  a  treaty   at  Pittsburgh, 
with  the  Indians.     He  became  known,  and  popular;  so  that  without 
solicitation,  he  was,  in  January,  1776,  appointed  Colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  with  orders  to  raise  a  regiment  to  operate  in  Canada. 
He  raised  the  regiment  in  six  weeks,  and  left  Philadelphia  with  six 
companies,  on  the  12th  March,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  UthMay, 
to  cover   the  retreat  of  the  troops  from  that  place,  while  the  other 
four  companies  remained  at  Sorel,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.     He  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier  General  on  the  9th  August,  1776,    and  ordered  to 
}oin   Gen.  Washington's   army,   then  retreating  thro'  New   Jersey. 
Gen.  St.  Clair  acted  w  '1  his  part,  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

On  the  9th  Februa  ..  L777*  Congress  appointed  him  a  Major-Gen- 
eral,  and  on  the  5th  .bine,  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
Port  at  Ticonderoga.  Be  abandoned  this  Fort,  and,  altho*  it  was 
done  on  the  consultation  of  officers,  yet  the  public  disapproved  of  it. 
A  court-martial  sustained  the  movement ;  and/  longress,  in  177S,  con- 
firmed it.    But  still  the  wound  was  n<»t  healed  in  public  estimation. 

Washington  always  retained  hi-  first  confidence  in  Gen.  St.  Clair. 
He  acted  his  part  well  at  the  battle  and  s<  i  ;e  of  forktown,  at  the 
capitulation.  Prom  this  point  In*  was  sent  with  six  regiments  to 
( .11.  ( hr<  ene,  in  South  <  larolina,  with  orders  to  reduc  i  all  the  British 
garrison^  hi  North  Carolina*  These  posts  were  abandoned  at  bis  ap- 
proach, and  on  the  27th   D      tuber,  1781,  he  joi I  Gen.  Greene,  at 

Jacksonburg.      After  the  peace,  Gen.  St.  Claix   resided  in   IV 

all 
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vania,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1786,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  that  bodv,  in  1787.  When  the  north-western  territory  was 
established,  in  1787,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  territory. 
lie  did  not  desire  this  appointment,  but  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  the 
principle  recognized  by  Gen.  Jackson  :  "he  would  neither  ask,  or 
refuse  office."  St.  Clair  observed  that,  "to  accept  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor was  the  most  imprudent  act  of  my  life."  He  was  appointed  in 
1788,  and  remained  in  office  to  the  year  1802,  when  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  organized. 

On  the  15th  July,  1788,  Gov.  St.  Clair  appeared  at  Marietta,  and 
put  the  machinery  of  government  into  operation,  as  far  as  possible. 
Washington  county  was  the  first  organized  county  in  the  territory.  la 
September,  1788,  the  Governor  and  United  States'  Judges  for  the  ter- 
ritory— Parsons,  Barnum  and  Symms — prepared  and  adopted  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  north-western  territory,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  statute  laws  of  all  the  States  formed  out  of  this  territory.  Gov. 
St.  Clair  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  his  Secretary,  in  February,  1790, 
arrived  at  Kaskaskia,  and  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair.  The 
Governor  also  appointed  the  various  officers  in  the  new  county,  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  partially  adjusted  the  land 
titles  of  the  citizens. 

The  county  of  St.  Clair  was  called  for  the  Governor,  and  was  bound- 
ed as  follows  :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mackansw  creek, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Illinois  river,  and  running  a  direct  line  to 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  empties  into  the  Ohio,  not  far  above  Fort 
Massacre  :  then  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi;  then  up  that  river, 
and  the  Illinois,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

St.  Clair  is  the  mother  of  counties  in  Illinois,  and  still  retains  her 
vouthful  vigor,  looking  around  with  pleasure  on  her  happy  offspring. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  "Ancient  Dominion,"  in  October,  1779, 
erected  Illinois  into  a  county  of  that  name,  which  retained  a  kind  of 
obsolete  existence  down  to  the  year  1790,  when  the  county  of  St. 
Glair  was  carved  out  of  part  of  it. 

Gov.  St.  Clair  appointed  William  St.  Clair  Clerk  of  the  Court  and 
Recorder  of  Deeds,   in   St.   Clair  county;  and  many  others  to  office, 

the  same  year. 

He  had,  in  the  year  1788,  organized  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government,  and  caused  elections  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties 
which  he  had  established. 

Both  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  met  in  Cincinnati,  first,  oa  Uw 
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16th  Sept.,  1780,  and  adjourned  2-tth  of  the  same  month.  Knox 
county,  at  that  day,  included  both  Vincennes,  and  the  Illinois  country* 
and  from  the  Illinois  part  of  Knox  county  Shadrach  Bond,  Sr.,  wa* 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  that  session  an  excited  struggle  was   had   for   the   election  of  a 
Reprepresentative  to  Congress,  from  the  territory.     Public  opinion  set- 
tled down  on  William   II.    Harrison  and  Arthur   St.  Clair;    Jr.,  the 
nephew  of  the  Governor.      Harrison   had  11  votes3  and  St.  Clair  10. 
This  election  came  off  on  the  3d  October,  1789. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  died  the  31st  August,  1818,  on  the  top  of  the  4^<* 
ghany  mountains,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Levens,  and  family,  settled  in  the  New  Design,  in  the  year 
1797.  He  landed  at  Fort  Massacre,  with  two  teams  and  wagons  ;  one 
was  an  ox  team.  He  put  a  large  skiff  on  one  wagon,  for  a  wagon 
body  on  land  and  a  ferry  boat  when  they  reached  the  creeks  that  wera 
swimming,  on  their  march  to  Kaskaskia.  They  were  twenty-five  days 
in  this  pilgrimage  from  the  Ohio  to  Kaskaskia. 

He  emigrated  from  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  well 
calculated  to  brave  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  country.  He  was  a  very  large,  stout  man,  and  a 
stranger  to  fear.  He  was  not  educated  to  any  great  extent,  and  wa* 
rather  decisive  and  energetic  in  his  common  intercourse  with  society. 
He  was  kind  and  hospitable  to  those  he  esteemed,  and  to  those  he  dis- 
liked he  acted  the  reverse. 

He  possessed  rather  a  strong  mind,  but  uncultivated,  which  waa 
formed  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  advance  the  meek,  mild, or 
amiable  traits  of  the  human  character.  lie  was,  withal,  kind  and 
hospitable  to  those,  friend  or  foe,  under  his  roof  ;  his  house  was  thy 
common  hotel  for  dancing  and  convivial  parties.  He  raised  a  large 
family,  and  as  the  old  and  young,  mail  and  female,  were  inclined  to 
gaiety  and  sociability,  they  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  ball 
room,  and  other  amus   m  '.'  a  similar  character.       A   greater  por- 

tion of  his  sons,  an  1  jome  of  his  daughters  played  on   the  violin,  and 
all,  young  and  old,  danced. 

This  family  was  tin1  centre  of  attraction,  and  many  are  the  happy 
days,  and  particularly,  nights,  of  innocent  amusement  and  recreation, 
which  were  enjoyed  in  pioneer  times,  at  the  friendly  and  hospitable 
mansion  of  Henry  I-  (▼ens',  on  Borse Creek. 

In  the  year  1800,  Levens  erected  a  Baw  mill  and  grist  mill  on  Horsa 
Grook,  near  his  residence,  and  earriel  this   mill   on  with  energy,  and 
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advantage  to  the  public.  The  lumber  for  nearly  all  the  flat-boats  bullfc 
in  early  times,  in  Illinois,  was  sawed  at  this  mill.  The  sons  of  Levens 
were  like  their  father,  active  and  resolute  men,  and  as  most  other  pio- 
neers, they  too,  were,  excellent  hunters  and  marksmen.  The  rifle  with 
the  early  settlers,  was  literally  a  staff  of  life,  and  almost  every  one 
became,  not  only  expert  with  the  gun  at  the  shooting  match,  but  were 
also,  excellent  hunters.  Old  Nimrod  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
the  young  Levens  in  his  corps,  as  they  would,  in  the  chase,  do  honor 
to  their  captain. 

The  Levens  family,  while  they  lived  together,  became  more  wealthy 
than  the  neighboring  pioneers.  Their  stock  was  raised,  winter  and 
summer,  without  much  labor,  and  the  mill  and  farm  yielded  consider- 
able income ;  so  that  the  family  had  the  means  of  supporting  the 
frolics  and  amusements  they  indulged  in.  The  sons  also  made  some- 
thing by  the  peltries  arising  from  hunting.  The  whole  family  were 
active  and  energetic  people  ;  but  they  delighted  in  sport  more  than  in 
work.  The  gun,  race  horse,  and  violin,  were  articles  of  the  greatest 
admiration  in  the  family.  They  were  strictly  honest,  and  extremly 
kind  and  hospitable,  after  the  manner  of  their  father.  The  Levens 
family  were  an  excellent  sample  of  a  prominent  pioneer  family.  They 
were  all  blessed  with  good  intellectual  faculties,  and  were  very  active 
and  energetic,  and  were  also  large  and  portly  men,  and  resolute  to 
excess.  For  many  years  there  were  four  or  five  grown  sons  and  two 
daughters  in  the  family  before  any  were  married.  The  song  or  father 
never  indulged  in  any  great  intemperance,  nor  much  gaming,  farther 
than  amusement. 

The  sons  delighted  in  the  rural  sport  of  foot  racing,  wrestling,  jump- 
ing. &c.  Horse  racing,  shooting  matches  and  dancing  in  early  times, 
were  enjoyed  by  almost  the  whole  community,  and  the  Levens  family 
indulged  in  these  amusements  with  a  particular  delight.  The  males, 
young  and  old,  were  not  bashful  in  a  fight,  in  which  they  indulged  at 
times,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  their  adversaries. 

In  fact,  the  Levens  family  possessed  a  respectable  and  conspicuous 
standing  in  society,  which  together  with  the  circumstances  already  sta- 
ted, enabled  them  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasure  and  of 
happiness,  of  the  character  above  described. 

The  aged  sire,  at  last,  like  Boone,  was  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  neighbors,  which  produced  too  near  him  a  species  of  mathematical 
eociety,  which  he  disliked,  and  he  sold  out  his  possession  on  Horse 
Crook,  in  1818,  and  moved  to  the  frontiers  of  Missouri.      He  lived  to 
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advanced  age,  and  died  in  that  State,  the  aged  patriarch  of   a   krge 
family. 

The  Indian  murders  and  troubles  seemed  to  increase  in  the  year  1790. 
This  may  have  arisen  on  account  of  the  Indians  seeing  the  American* 
flocking  to  the  country,  and  a  Government  being  organized  in  it.  The 
red  men,  on  this  consideration  may  haye  made  greater  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  thereby  the  natives  would  oo- 
cupy  the  homes  of  their  fathers  longer.  This  year  was  a  sad  and  sor- 
rowful one  with  the  infant  settlements  of  the  Americans  in  Illinois. 

It  was  mostly  the  Kickapoos  that  were  so  extremely  hostile  and  fe- 
rocious against  the  whites.  This  nation  resided  nearest  the  Americans, 
and  were  better  armed  and  more  vigorous  than  the  other  Indians,  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  settlements.  And  they  committed  their 
eavage  warfare  with  a  vengeance  unequalled  in  any  other  country. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year,  1789,  the  Osage  Indians  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  stole  some  horses  from  the  whites  in  the  American  Bottom. 
The  Americans  pursued  them  towards  the  river,  and  James  Worley  be- 
ing in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  In- 
dians, before  his  companions  could  rescue  him.  It  was  not  common 
for  the  Osages  to  commit  depredations  on  the  whites  on  this  Bide  of 
the  river.  It  was  stated  that  the  Indians  cut  off  the  head  of  "vv"orley,and 
threw  it  in  savage  triumph  towards  the  whites  as  they  advanced.  I 
presume  that  when  Worley  was  killed,  and  the  whites  found  the  Indi- 
ans outnumbered  them,  that  they  recaptured  the  horses,  and  came 
off  about  "second  best." 

William  Morrison   i  lied  from  Philadelphia  to   Kaskaskia,  in 

the  vear  179;).     He  was  recognized  by  the  Act  of  Congress  granting 
land  to  all  thoe  1  in  Illinois  for  military    du:v,  on 

the  ;!  of  thai  I  !    biveol  Bucks cou?  u> 

Ivania,  and  me,  after  his   -arrival   in  Illinois,  one  of  the 

most  influential  and  conspicuous  characters  in  tl  atry.    He  was  a 

self-made  man,  ca  I  country,  and  depending 

on  his  own  resource!  for  fortune  and  fame,  and  he  I  both, 

in  an  emminent  d  ■    q,  he  never  und<         I  the 

drudgery  ('1'  n  Iotf.      Wheth  .  or  otl 

oumstances  prer  ■  [know  ver,  such  was  the  fact, 

that  he  acquired   barely  an   Englisl  ion  at  the  schools ;  hut  he 

studied  in  Natui   *  b     une  a  very  eminent  man. 

His  natural  genius   and  t  d<  ate   u  high  ■:■!-,  that  he  ac- 

quired information    at    ■  made  thro'    a  long  and  trcnj 
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ful  life.  His  business,  and  his  proper  sense  of  propriety,  enabled  him 
to  frequent  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  thereby  become  one  of 
the  eminent.  He  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous 
characters  in  every  society  wherein  he  associated.  Dignity  and  pol- 
ish of  manners  seemed  to  be  natural  with  him.  He  was  a  polished 
gentleman,  without  effort'.  Nothing  little,  or  cramped,  existed  in  his 
character.  His  mind  and  impulses  were  fashioned  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  seldon  united  in  the  same  person,  the  strength  of  mind,  and  the 
polish  of  manners,  that  were  blended  together  in  the  character  of 
William  Morrison.  He  was  not  only  kind  and  benevolent  in  all  his 
relations  with  society,  but  also  honest  and  upright.  As  to  a  husband, 
he  was  everything  that  would  make  a  wife's  heart  overflow  with  love 
for  him ;  and  a  kind  and  indulgent  father  to  his  children. 

Morrison  came  to  Illinois,  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  talented. 
He  located  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  his  talents  and  energies  had  ample  scope  for  operation ;  and 
most  nobly  and  honorably  did  he  execute  his  destiny.  By  his  great 
activity  and  sound  judgement,  he  was  the  head  and  front  of  almost 
all  the  commercial  operations  of  Illinois  and  upper  Louisiana,  during 
a  long  series  of  years.  He  was  associated  with  his  uncle,  Guy  Bryant, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  merchandizing,  and  the  firm  of  Bryant  &  Morrison 
was  known  throughout  the  West,  as  one  of  great  wealth  and  honora- 
ble standing.  Bryant  did  not  himself,  operate  in  the  West;  so  that 
his  partner,  Morrison,  had  the  control  of  all  the  commercial  business 
of  this  vast  region  of  country.  The  commercial  business  of  this 
house  extended  from  Kaskaskia  around  to  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans, 
Praine  duChien,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  William  Morrison 
was  the  master  spirit  that  managed  and  conducted  all  these  vast  mer- 
cantile transactions  to  a  successful  termination.  No  ordinary  talents 
could  combine,  control,  and  execute  with  success,  all  this  complica- 
cated  machinery.  It  required  the  first  order  of  intellect ;  and  such 
was  Nature's  gift  to  this  great  and  noble  pioneer. 

Kaskaskia  was,  when  he  came  to  Illinois,  one  of  the  largest  towns 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  possessed  not  only  its  central 
position  for  commerce ;  but  had  many  other  advantages,  and  he  set- 
tled himself  in  it. 

By  his  industry  and  energy,  he  became  very  wealthy.  His  main 
store,  wholesale  and  retail^  he  kept  in  Kaskaskia,  and  from  it  the 
merchants  of  St.  Louis,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau  and  New 
Madrid,  received  their  goods.    About  the  year  1800;  he  established  a 
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store  in  Cahokia,  and  placed  in  it  a  clerk — William  Atchison.  This 
clerk  was  a  singular  and  eccentric  Irishman.  He  soon,  by  excessively 
high  prices,  acquired,  by  derision,  the  name  of  "Chape  Wollie," 
which  he  retained  while  he  remained  in  the  store. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  on  this  Irishman.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Young,  a  Methodist  Circuit  rider,  at  the  request  of  "Chape  Wollie," 
preached  at  his  store,  in  Cahokia,  in  1807;  and  it  turned  out,  that 
Young  had  a  small  congi  ion.  Atchison  made  excuses  for  his 
French  neighbors  not  attending  the  preaching.  "For  his  part,"  he 
said,  "he  would  walk,  on  Sunday,  miles  thro'  briars  and  Hell,  to  hear 

such  a  sermon  as  that  ye  prached :    but   these  d d   French  love 

dancing  better  than  praching.  An'  Mbther  Young,  could  ye  not  stay 
with  us  to-night,  and  co  to  the  ball  this  evening  ?"  The  Methodist 
preacher  begged  off  from  Mr.  Atchison's  civility  in  going  to  the  danc- 
ing party  on  Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Morrison  furnished  the  Indians,  and  Indian  traders,  with  great 
quantities  of  goods,  and  on  them  a  great  profit  was  realized. 

He  accumulated  great  quantities  of  land,  which  descended  to  his 
children  :  yet  he  was  not  what  is  known,  as  a  land  speculator.  He 
purchased  much,  but  sold  little. 

About  the  time  his  store  opened  in  C  khokia,  he  encouraged  tho 
farmers  of  the  New  Design,  and  in  f;:ct,  throughout  all  the  sparse 
settlements  at  that  time,  to  cultivate  wheat.  He  commenced  a  com- 
merce in  flour.  He  conveycl  the  wheat  to  Edgar's  mill,  near  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  had  it  there  manufactured  into  flour.     Flat-boat  •  built 

at  Levens'  mill,  on   IT  reek,  and  on   them  and  other  vessels,  he 

shipped  the  flour  to  New  Orleans. 

lb-  was  g<  ni  rally  fortunate  in  lii    \  -  on  the  river;  bat  a  1  . 

boat  laden  with  wheat  from  •  •  and  bound  to  '  ;<k 

a  sawy<  r  IS  the  river  above  Ste.    G<  d  link  with  the  entirn 

Loss  of  the  wheat.     I  think  the  more  sawvers  in  the   river  at 

that  day,  than  at  present. 

Fot  a  l"n.  -  of  years,  be.  oarried  on  a  heavy  commerce  on  the 

Mississippi,  bel  i  and  New  Orli  B     shipped  to 

Pittsburgh  and  New  I         as  almosl  nil  the  surplus  products  of 
country,  to  wit :  peltri  .   lea  I,  flour,  I  >i       ■•  ■• :  and  returned 

with  articles  for  t!  >n  "f  thep<  I 

and  "f  tin-  first  class,  of  that  day.    On  these  1: 
forty  or  fifty  boatmen  1  in  up  against  th<  current  of 

the    Mississippi;    and    it    sometimes    OOOU]  air  or   five   month* 
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to   make  the  to  rare  from  Kaskaskia    to   New   Orleans,   and  back. 

In  the  year  1834,,  a  fine  young  creole  Frenchman,,  La  Chappelle,  of 
Kaskaskia,  had  charge  of  his  boat  laden  with  a  costly  cargo,  worth 
probably  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  died  on  the  voyage  up,  at 
Natchez.  When  the  commander,  La  Chappelle,  died,  none  other  on 
the  boat  was  competent  to  take  command.  Many  others  of  the  men 
also  died  on  the  voyage  ;  so  that  the  boat  was  left  at  Natchez.  The 
cargo  was  put  in  a  ware-house,  but  the  liquors  and  wines  leaked  out 
of  the  casks;  and  other  articles  also  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  whole 
cargo  was  almost  entirely  lost. 

In  the  year  1801  he  built  a  fine  stone  house  in  Kaskaskia,  and  fur- 
nished  it  in  an  elegant  manner.  This  house,  at  that  dav,  was  the  best 
ia  the  country,  and  in  it  he  lived  in  a  princely  style.  At  his  table, 
with  his  friends  and  family,  he  displayed  the  hospitality  and  elegant 
bearing  of  a  well  bred  gentleman. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  he  obtained  the  contract  for 
this  military  district,  to  furnish  rations  to  the  troops;  and  with  his 
talents,  energy,  and  wealth,  he  performed  the  responsible  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Out  of  this  contract  he  made  a 
large  sum  of  money,  altho'  he  abounded  in  wealth  before. 

The  garrisons  to  be  furnished  were  situated  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
to  the  extreme  south,  and  throughout  the  west.  They  were  punctually 
supplied  with  rations,  altho' so  remote  from  the  settlements  and  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  Indians. 

He  employed  Thomas  Van  Swearengen,  and  John  Postlewait,  two 
men  well  known  here  at  that  time,  to  take  charge  of  beef  cattle,  along 
with  Harrison's  army,  to  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  the  fall  of  1811. 
Swearengen  and  Postlewait  were  bold  and  daring  characters,  and  with- 
al, men  of  strong  minds.  They  had  no  guns  or  arms,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle,  and  were  sleeping  in  a  wagon.  The  Indians'  bul- 
lets soon  shattered  off  the  splinters  of  the  wagon  into  their  faces, 
which  compelled  them  to  enter  the  battle  field.  They  soon  found  guna 
ami  other  weapons,  whoso  owners  were  already  killed  in  the  batttle. 
With  these  arms,  these  two  men  sought  the  hottest  of  the  conflict  and 
fought  with  such  cool  and  determined  bravery,  that  they  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  army. 

> 

Mr.  Morrison  possessed  a  public  spirit,  and  was  ready  and  willing  to 
«ntor  into  public  improvements  that  would  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  main  pillar  in  erecting  two  bridges  across  tho 
Saakakia  river,  one  adjacent   to  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  and  the  other 
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at  Covington,  in  Washington  county.      That  at  Covington  he  built 
himself. 

He  was  exemplary  in  his  morals,  and  never  indulged  in  light  and 
frivolous  amusements.  Gambling  and  drunkenness  he  abhorred. 
When  the  graceful  and  noble  animal,  the  race  horse,  was  led  out  on 
the  turf  at  Kaskaskia,  he  frequently  attended  the  races,  and  became 
much  excited  in  the  sport.  He,  at  times,  bet  on  the  race  a  suit  of 
clothes,  with  a  friend,  or  some  such  small  amount,  and  cared  very  lit- 
tle whether  he  lost  or  won. 

His  personal  appearance  was  dignified,  commanding,  and  prepos- 
sessing. He  was  of  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and  in  his  advanced  age, 
rather  inclined  to  be  corpulent.  Energy  and  activity  were  discerna- 
ble  in  his  walks  and  movements,  as  well  as  in  all  his  conduct.  He 
made  it  one  of  his  fi^ed  principles  to  dress  richly,  and  with  taste  and 
elegance.  He  had  a  just  sense  of  propriety  on  this  subject.  He  was 
always  uneasy,  when  in  company  with  a  sloven.  He  often  said,  that 
a  man  frequently  made  his  fortune  by  a  decent  appearance.  He  was 
always  extremely  gallant  and  polite  to  the  ladies,  and  often  advised 
his  friends  to  frequent  female  society.  He  said,  intelligent  and  cor- 
rect female  society  was  the  great  leaver  to  govern  human  actions,  and 
to  promote  morals  and  religion. 

Mr.  Morrison  possessed  a  decided  and  marked  character.  His  pre- 
dominent  traits  were  a  strong  mind  and  great  energy.  All  his  impul- 
ses were  of  the  noble  and  elevated  order. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career  he  became  interested  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  after  due  reflection;  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  church  before  his 
death,  and  performed  all  the  duties  enjoiued  upon  him  with  a  sincere 
devotion. 

He  died  in  the  arms  of  the  church,  praising  God.  His  death,  altho' 
he  was  aged,  was  much  regretted  by  the  community,  as  "one  of  the 
great  had  fallen  in  Israel."  He  died  in  April,  1837,  and  his  remains 
rest  in  peace  and  quiet,  in  the  old  grave  yard  at  Kaskaskia,  where  he, 
in  his  life,  displayed  so  much  energy  and  activity.  How  death  changes 
the  scene. 

In  the  year  1708,  Robert  and  James  Morrison,  brothers  of  William? 
arrived  in  Kaskaskia  from  Pennsylvania.  Robert  remain. kl  an  inhab- 
itant of  Kaskaskia  during  life.  He  held  various  offices  under  the  ter- 
ritorial governments,  and  performed  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.     This  gentleman  was  extremely  civil  and  polite  to  all  per 
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sous,  and  particularly  to  strangers.  His  house  was  made  the 
home  of  many  gentlemen  of  *meiit3  whose  means  were  limited.  It 
afforded  Mr.  Morrison  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  his  friends  the  civil- 
ities and  hospitalities  of  his  table.  He  died  in  Kaskaskia  in  the  year 
1842,  much  regretted  by  his  family,  friends,  and  the  public. 

He  married  in  the  year  1806,  his  second  wife,  a  sprightly  and  talent- 
ed lady  from  Baltimore.  This  lady,  Mrs.  Robert  Morrison,  being  of 
wealthy  and  respectable  family,  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
was  in  fact,  a  finished  and  classic  scholar.  She  possessed  a  strong, 
original,  and  sprightly  mind.  She  was  endowed  -with  strong  percep- 
tions, and  much  originality  of  thought.  Her  mind  disdained  the  an- 
cient shackles  of  any  system,  when  its  strength  was  based  on  its 
antiquity  alone  for  its  support. 

Nature  gave  her  rather  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  by  reason  of 
this  disposition,  she  accompanied  her  brother,  Col.  Donaldson,  from 
Baltimore  to  the  West,  in  the  year  1805.  He  was  a  Commissioner  to 
investigate  the  land  titles,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  after  her  marriage,  made  her  residence  at  Kaskaskia,  in 
1806.  She,  like  most  others  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  rare 
gifts,  possessed  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind.  Her  delight  and 
home  were  in  the  rosy  fields  of  poetry.  Her  grave  deserves  to  be 
decorated  with  flowers.  Her  versification  was  decided  bv  critics  to  be 
far  above  medium,  and  many  of  her  pieces  to  reach  the  higher  order 
of  poetry. 

She  remodeled  in  verse  the  old  Orthodox  Psalms  of  David,  and  had 
the  volume  presented  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  Philadelphia, 
for  adoption,  instead  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the  church.  The  Divines 
gave  the  work  of  Mrs.  Morrison  a  critical  examination,  and  barely 
rejected  it,  more  by  its  advent  from  an  unknown  individual,  than  from 
a  want  of  merit.  Her  pen  was  never  idle.  She  wrote  for  the  scien- 
tific publications  of  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  her 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  grace  and  sustain  that  celebrated  work. 
Her  contributions  to  periodicals  were  numerous,  and  highly  prized. 
Many  of  the  political  characters  of  Illinois,  in  early  times,  were  greatly 
benefitted  and  advanced  by  her  energetic  and  talented  productions  in 
the  newspaper  discussions  of  that  day. 

This  lady  wrote,  on  many  occasions,  at  the  request  cf  her  friends, 
petitions  and  memorials  to  Congress,  and  to  the  President,  that  were 
chaste  and  classic  in  their  composition,  and  sound  and  substantial  in 
Uieir  appeals  made  to  the  general  government.    For  this  class  of 
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writing  this  lady  was  celebrated,  and    much  esteemed  by  her  friend?. 

She  entered  thoroughly  into  the  investigation  of  the  various  religious 
systems.  She  became  a  Presbyterian ;  but  on  further  research,  and 
much  reflection,  she  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  became 
a  very  warm  and  zealous  member. 

This  lady  was  ardent  and  enthusiattic  in  all  her  pursuits.  She  was 
also  ambitious  of  honor  and  fame,  and  possessed  a  force  of  character 
that  was  almost  irresistable.  By  her  example  and  influence,  almost 
all  who  came  within  her  circle,  became  Roman  Catholics,  and  joined 
that  church. 

She  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  Belleville,  in  the  year 
1843,  much  regretted  by  her  friends  and  the  public  generally. 

The  fruit  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Morrison  with  this  lady,  was  an 
interesting  family ;  three  of  whom  are  now  alive.  These  three  sods 
were  born  in  Kaskaskia ;  and  are  at  this  time,  conspicuous  members 
of  the  bar. 

Jesse  Morrison,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  family,* emigrated  to  the 
country  in  the  year  1805.  He  and  his  brother  James  formed  a  com- 
mercial partnership,  and  established  themselves  at  St.  Charles,  in 
Missouri.  Both  these  gentlemen  raised  large  and  respectable  families. 
Jesse  Morrison  is  now  a  resident  of  Galena,  Illinois,  enjoying,  amidst 
a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends,  the  happiness  of  a  well  spent 
life.  lie  baa  reached  that  elevated  stand  of  human  nature,  when  all 
the  wild  and  unruly  passions  have  subsided,  and  the  perfection  of 
that  nature  n  mains  triumphant ;  so  that  he,  in  his  old  age,  tastes  some 
of  the  bliss  laid  up  beyond  the  grave,  for  the  upright  and  just. 

Samuel  Morrison,  a  brother  of  tin-  above;  arrived  in  Kaskaskia  in 
the  year  I  -  »7.  II  •  was  a  moral  and  excellent  youth.  He  done  busi- 
ness i"i-  his  brother,  and  remained  in  kaskaskia  uncil,  it  was  said)  a 
\  iing  lady,  whose  beauty  and  charms  were  so  irresistable  that  she 
wove  a  web  of  Love  around  him,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself ,  till  he  called  in  time  and  distance  for  relief.  lie  was  too 
young  and  u  I  to  extricate  himself  from  love,  by  marriage* 

For  redress,  be 1  ml  arki  d  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  of  Kmtantl 
Liza,  and  others,  and  trapped,  and  traded  with  the   Indians  on  the 
mountains,  for  three  years,    lie  returned  home  safe,  and  eured  of  his 
moo  mi   nia. 

ll^r  turned  home  in  1811,  and  [me  afterwards  married.     He. 

made  l  ,  Ulinoisj  where 
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he  died,  in  the  year  1828.  He  was  universally  respected  and  esteem- 
ed, and  his  death  was  lamented  and  regretted  by  a  great  portion  of 
the  community. 

Another  brother,  Guy  Morrison,  emigrated  to  Kaskaskia  in  the 
year  1814,  and  soon  entered  into  the  business  of  his  brother  William, 
at  Cahokia.  He  was  employed  in  furnishing  provisions  to  the  army. 
He,  like  the  others  of  the  family,  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  great 
energy ;  so  that  he  was  an  efficient  agent  for  his  brother,  in  the  con- 
tract with  the  United  States.  He  remained  in  Cahokia  eleven  years, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  the  manner  of  doing 
business  in  Illinois.  He  married,  and  turned  all  his  energies  of  mind 
and  body  to  agriculture.  He  located  himself  on  a  fine  farm  in  the 
American  Bottom,  north-west  of  Collinsville,  in  1826,  and  with  his 
sound  judgement  and  unbounded  activity,  has  acquired  an  immense 
fortune.  His  rents  annually,  and  increase  arising  from  his  farms,  are 
eight  or  ten  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  His  income  every  year  must 
amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  His  lands  are  well 
selected,  and  valuable. 

With  all  this  wealth,  he  is  a  plain  business  man,  without  ostentation 
or  parade.  He  resides  at  this  time,  in  Collinsville,  in  a  plain,  neat 
style,  and  is  always  pleased  to  receive  and  entertain  his  friends,  in 
his  hospitable  mansion.     He  has  no  children  to  inherit  his  fortune. 

A  singular  lady  pioneer  emigrated  to  Cahokia,  from  the  lakes,  about 
the  year  1770.  She  was  born  of  French  parents  of  the  name  of  La- 
Flamme,  at  St.  Joseph's,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  year  1734 ;  she  first 
emigrated  to  Mackanaw,  and  after  residing  there  some  time,  settled  at 
Chicago,  with  her  husband,  Sainte  Ange,  or  Pelate,  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  about  the  year  1765.  Sainte  Ange  dying,  she  married 
M.  La  Compt,a  Canadian, in  Cahokia,about  the  year  1780.  From  this 
marriage  proceeded  one  of  the  largest  French  families  in  Illinois.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  La  Compt,  her  second  husband,  she  married  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Brady.     They  had  no  issue. 

This  female  pioneer  possseed  a  strong  mind,  with  the  courage  and 
energies  of  a  heroine.  She  was  also  blessed  with  an  extraordinary 
constitution.  She  was  scarcely  ever  sick,  although  exposed  often  in 
traveling,  and  otherwise,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  other 
hardships. 

The  Indians  were  her  neighbors  and  friends,  from  her  infancy  to 
nearly  her  death.  By  a  wise  and  proper  course  with  these  wild  men, 
and  by  sage  councils  to  promote  their  interest,  she  acquired  a  great 
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influence  over  the  Pottawataniies,  Kickapoos,  and  other  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  lakes. 

She  was  familiar,  not  only  with  the  language  of  the  Indians,but,  al- 
so, with  their  character.  In  the  early  American  settlements  of  the 
country,  from  the  year  1781,  down  to  the  peace  in  1795,  this  lady  pre- 
vented many  an  Indian  attack  on  the  white  population.  The  Indians 
often  became  hostile  to  the  French,  during  the  American  revolution,  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  English,  as  the  French  had  joined  Clark,  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  Garrisons  in  the  west. 

On  many  occasions  this  lady  was  awakened  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night,  by  her  Indian  friends,  from  the  hostile  warriors,  informing  her 
of  the  intended  attack,  that  she  might  leave  Cahokia.  Her  friends 
amongst  the  Indians  could  not  think  of  permitting  her  to  be  killed. 
She  has  started  often  to  meet  some  hundreds  of  warriors,  who  were 
camped  near  the  Qucntinc  mound,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  near  the 
present  French  Village,  or  at  some  other  place  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  would  cause  herself  to  be  conveyed  near  the  Indian  cainp, perhaps, 
in  the  night,  and  then  dismiss  her  company,  and  proceed  on  foot 
to  the  camp  of  the  Indians.  No  one  knew  the  Indian  charactar  better 
than  she  did.  A  female,  on  foot,  approaching  several  hundred  arm  •  \ 
warriors  would  produco  a  sympathy,  that  she  followed  up  with  v. 
councils  to  the  Indians,  that  were  irresistible.  She  often  remain 
with  them  for  days  and  nights,  appeasing  their  anger.  She  never  failed 
to  avert  the  storm,  and  prevent  bloodshed.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  were  often  waiting,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  fof 
defence  ;  when  they  would  see  this  extraordinary  woman  escorting  to 
the  village  a  great  hand  of  warriors, changed  from  war  to  peace.  The 
Indians  were  painted  black,  indicating  the  sorrow  they  entertained 
their  hostile  movements  against  their  friends.  Tin' Indian-'  were  fa 
ed  for  days,  in  the  Tills     ,     They  would  remain  in   ;  for  sorao 

time  after  these  reconciliation-. 

Mrs.  La  Compt,  as  she  was  commonly  called  after  Brady's  death, 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  in  Cahokia,  inthe  year  1643. 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  nine  years 

1  know  this  old  lady  for  thirty  or  more  j  ears,  an  !  I  b  rticve  th  it  rer 
health  and  longei  ity  depended  muoh  on  her  hardy  and  Frugal  mo  le  >.f 
living.    She  never  Feared  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  health 

of  more  people  i«  injured  by  walking  on  Bne,rich  ca  '    tweentte 

piano  and  the  air  tight  stove,  than  by  walking  on  the  ice  and  snow,  in 
the  open  air. 

l12 
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The  increase  of  population  in  Illinois.,  diminished  the  wild  game* 
The  migratory  race  of  fowls  in  early  times,  were  quite  numerous  near 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois  river.  Swans,  Geese,  Brants,  Cranes, 
and  Ducks,  passed  north  in  the  Spring  and  South  in  the  fall,  in  im- 
mense flocks.  On  their  passage,  they  remained  a  short  time  in  the 
low  lands  of  the  river,  where  the  hunters  killed  great  numbers.  In  the 
fall,  cranes  were  the  first  that  made  their  appearance.  They  rose  so 
high  in  the  air  that  they  were  scarcely  visible.  These  fowls  wintered 
in  the  swamps,  south,  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  hatched  in  the 
summer  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  They,  like  the  Indians,  have  al- 
most entirely  disappeared,  on  the  approach  of  the  white  population. 

The  honey  bee  acts  on  the  reverse  of  the  instincts  of  the  fowls.  The 
bees  do  not  much  precede  the  white  population.  There  is  nothing  the  In- 
dians dislike  more  than  to  see  the  bee  arive  in  the  country  ;  they  know 
then  that  the  white  man  is  not  far  behind.  The  bees  came  to  Illinois 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Nortvvestern  Territory. 

The  flowers  in  the  prairies  sustained  great  numbers  of  bees.  At 
one  time,  in  Illinois,  the  wild  honey  bees  were  very  plenty. 

In  the  year  1790,  an  enterprising  and  very  conspicuous  character, 
John  Rice  Jones,  arived  in  Kaskaskia,  and  located  himself  there.  Mr. 
Jones  was  born  Feb.  10th,  1759,  in  Merionthshire,  in  Wales.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  the  old  country.  He  was  a  regular 
college  graduate;  he  studied  law  in  England.  He  was  a  good  lin- 
o-uist,  having  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  as  well  as  the  English.  The  soundness  of  his  mind  enabled 
him,  also,  to  become  an  excellent  mathematician,  which  he  preferred 
to  all  other  science.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
with  these  advantages  soon  became  a  scientific  and  profound  lawyer, 
and  thro*  life  he  was  a  sound  and  enlightened  expounder  of  it. 

In  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Jones  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  opend  a  law  office  in  that  city,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  there  for  some  time.  During  this  time,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,  Myers  Fisher,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  characters. 

He  left  Philadelphia  and  emigrated  toVincennes,  in  the  year  1787  ; 
when  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  organized. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  next  year,  1788,  assisted  William  Biggs  to  return  to 
flia  family,  in  the  New  Design,  in  Illinois,  from  his  captivity  with  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1790  he  settled  in  Kaskaskia,   and   thero  practiced  hit 
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profession.  He  was  the  first  practicing  lawyer  in  Illinois,  and  would 
be  a  conspicuous  member  of  his  profession  in  any  country.  He  pos. 
sensed  a  strong  and  active  mind,  rather  restless,  and  excessively  ener- 
getic. This  energy  of  character  enabled  him  to  practice  law  in  im- 
portant cases  at  different  times  of  his  life,  throughout  the  west :  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  Vmeean-s,  Indiana,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Illinois,  and 
many  of  the  courts  in  MissOuri,afterthe  cession  of  the  country,in  1803, 
from  France  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jones  being  an  excellent  French 
scholar,  enabled  him  to  do  the  business  of  the  French  population,  to 
the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

He  always  employed  his  time  in  some  honorable  business,  and  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  idle,  or  engaged  in  light  or  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  possessed  strong  passions, 
and  at  times,  altho'  he  po  J  a  strong  mind,   his  passions   swept 

over  his  reason,  like  a  tornado.  His  friendships  were  ardent  and 
sincere,  and  his  hatred  and  anger  were  excessively  scathing  for  the 
moment.  When  his  feelings  of  ire  were  excited,  his  words  burnt  hia 
victims  like  drops  of  molten  lead,  on  the  naked  skin.  lie  was  mild 
and  amiable  until  some  injury  Or  insult,  as  he  supposed,  was  offered 
to  him,  then  he  burst  asunder  all  restraints,  and  stood  out,  the  fear- 

-  champion  of  his  rights,  bidding  defiance  to   all  opposition.      IU 
possessed  a  great   '  of  personal  courage. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1802,  he  again  moved  to  Vincennes,  and 
was  appointed  a  United  States  Ju  Ige,  of  the  Indiana  Territory.  He 
and  Col.  Johnson  revised  the  Statute  laws,  of  Indiana,  in  18< 
and  the  Legislature  of  that  State  enacted  them  with  very  little  altera- 
tion. The  substan  •  of  these  acts  is  still  retained  in  our  statuta 
iks,  as  Illinois,  at  that  time,  comprised  a  part  of  Indiana* 

In  L 810,  Judge  Jon  '  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  but  did  not  re- 

ride  there  it  time,  but  settled  in  Washington  county,  Missouri, 

at  Petosi. 

Here  he  found  Mo       !        i,  with  whom  he  formed  a  partner-hip 
in  the  lead  b  i.    Theyi  I  the  first  cupalo  or  reverberating 

furnace  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  By  this  furnace,  15  or  20 
per  cent  more  Lead  can  be  extracted  from  the  ore  than  By  the  former 
furnace 

Judge  Jon         9  a  member  elected  from  Washington     ounty,  Mis- 
souri, to  form  the  first  Constitiou  of  that  State.     Jon<  -  was  a  v. 
and  efficient  member  of  that  convention,  which  sat  in  St.  Louie  in  the 
ir  1819.    Uow.ua  candidate.  1  then    tG    leral    Assembly 
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of  the  State  for  the  the  U.  States'  Senate,  but  Col.  Benton  was  elected. 

Judge  Jones  was  elected  by  the  same  Legislature  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  which  office  he  retained  during  his 
life.  His  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  were  always  much  respec- 
ted by  the  bar  and  the  public. 

He  died  in  St.  Louis,  while  in  office,  in  1824,  and  was  nearly  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  On  his  death  bed  he  said  "he  did  not  desire  to 
live  any  longer,  as  he  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  his  family  or 
country,  and  might  be  a  source  of  trouble,  if  he  lived  any  longer." 
He  was  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  died  with  that  calm  com- 
posure that  always  attends  the  exit  of  the  "noblest  work  of  God,"  an 
honest  man. 

The  person  of  Judge  Jones  was  small,  but  erect  and  active.  His 
complexion  was  dark,and  his  hair  and  eyes  very  black.  His  eye  when 
excited  was  severe  and  piercing. 

Judge  Jones  lived  a  life  of  great  activity,  and  was  conspicuous  and 
prominent  in  all  the  important  transactions  of  the  country.  In  his 
youth  ;  altho'  not  bred  to  the  military  profession,  yet  he  was  engaged 
in  the  wars  against  the  Indians,  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
death  of  Judge  Jones  was  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
the  public  generally.  His  integrity,  honor  and  honesty,  were  always 
above  doubt  or  suspicion.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  moral  habits,and 
lived  a  temperate  and  orderly  man  in  all  things.  He  left  a  large 
and  respectable  family ;  his  sons  have  filled,  with  credit  to  themselves, 
many  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  conntry,  and  one,  at  this 
time — the  Hon.  G.  W.  Jones,  is  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Rice  Jones,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Rice  Jones,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  1781.  "When  his  age  permitted,  he  was  placed  in 
the  institution  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a  classmate  of  the  late  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  that  State.  Young  Jones  was  endowed  with 
great  intellectual  powers,  and  thereby  made  rapid  advances  in  his  ed- 
ucation. He  quitted  the  school  in  Kentucky  with  a  reputation  for 
talents  and  education,  noi  inferior  to  any  student  that  was  at  the 
Institution. 

After  finishing  his  education,  he  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia, 
and  graduated  from  the  medical  school  with  a  diploma,  and  what  is 
better,  with  much  honor. 

After  practising  medicine  a  short  time,  and  disliking  that  profession, 
he  abandoned  it^  and  commenced,  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  the  study 
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of  the  law.     After  some  years  of  intense  study,  he  quitted  the  Insti- 
tution with  increased  honor. 

He  located  himself  in  Kaskaskia,  in  the  year  1806,  and  opened  a 
law  office.  No  young  man  at  that  da}-,  and  not  many  since,  coin- 
menced  with  prospects  of  a  more  brilliant  career  of  life,  than  Rice 
Jones  did.  He  possessed  a  strong  intellect,  but  was  also  endowed 
with  an  excessive  ambition,  together  with  an  ardent  and  impetu- 
ous disposition,  and  showed  the  Welsh  temper  more  than  his  father. 
He  practised  his  profession  sometime,  and  his  friends  needed  his  tal- 
ents and  energies  in  their  political  campaigns. 

Party  spirit  raged  in  and  about  Kaskaskia,  with  a  violence  not 
equaled  at  any  time  since.  Many  of  the  prominent  politicians  were 
almost  crazy  on  the  subject.  Young  Jones  caught  the  mania,  and 
became  excessively  zealous.  Altho'  he  was  young,  yet  from  his  tal- 
ents and  energy,  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  parties  in  that  day. 
He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  held  at 
Vincennes,  and  was  becoming  a  very  conspicuous  character  in  the 
country.  The  other  party  did  not  like  his  prominency,  or  standing, 
with  the  people. 

In  this  excited  state  of  the  parties,  and  Jones  at  the  head  of  one 
party,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  parties  to  quarrel,  or  even  fight. 

A  controversy  growing  out  of  politics  commenced  between  him  and 
ShadrachBond,  Esq.,  the  first  Governor  elect  for  the  State  of  Illinois  ; 
and  a  duel  between  those  persons  (Jones  and  Bond)  was  agreed  upon. 
The  parties  met  on  an  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  between  Ste.  Gene- 
\ieve  and  Kaskaskia,  and  when  they  had  taken  their  positions,  and 
about  to  fire,  Jones'  pistol,  having  a  hair  tricker,  went  off  by  accident. 
Dunlapj  the  second  of  Bond,  said  it  was  Jones'  fire,  and  Bond  might 
fire  at  Jones;  but  Bond,  with  that  greatness  of:  soul,  that  appeared 
in  all  his  actions,  public  and  private,  cried  out  :   "it  was  an  accident. *> 

The  parties  settled  the  controversy  on  the  ground,  on  honorable 
terms.  But  a  bitter  quarrel  ensued  between  Jones  and  Dunlap.  on 
the  Subject.     This  controversy  waxed    warmer,   and  more  malignant, 

until  at  last,  Dunlap  shot  Jones  in  the  public  streets  of  Kaskaskia. 

June*  was  standing  in  the  street,  leaning  on  the  railing  of  a  gallerv, 
and  talking  to  a  lady,  when  Dunlap  came  up  behind  him,  and  shot 
him  dead  with  a  pistol. 

This  horrid  murder  of  such  a  talented  and  promising  young  man, 
shocked  the  community,  and  to  some  extent  quieted  the  party  feuds 
for  a  time. 
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This  murder  occurred  in  1809.  Dunlap  escaped  to  Texas,  and  W&f 
never  punished  by  the  temporal  courts. 

Thus  ended,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  a  young  man  of  exceeding- 
ly great  promise.  Judging  from  the  character  he  acquired  at  school, 
and  what  was  known  of  him  at  Kaskaskia,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  superior  was  not  in  the  country  before,  or  after  his  death. 

The  whole  community  mourned  for  the  death  of  this  fine  young 
man — cut  off  in  his  prime,  by  an  assassin.  It  was  indeed  shocking  to 
the  public. 

In  early  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  were  in  a  small  degree 
tinctured  with  the  absurdity  and  nonsense  of  witchcraft  and  fortune- 
telling  :  but  in  after  days  this  ignorant  superstitiou  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  French,  at  no  time  were  troubled  with  the  apparitions.,  ghosts, 
or  spirits.  Haunted  houses  were  out  of  fashion  with  them.  It  is 
true,  they  had  an  imaginary  being,  they  called  Le  loup  garreau,  "the 
growling  wolf."  This  was  hatched  up  more  to  scare  children  than 
the  grown  folks.  Yet  the  ancient  French  in  Illinois,  believed  that 
the  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands  possessed  a  supernatural  power 
to  do  injury  to  any  one,  that  had  incurred  their  displeasure.  And 
had  power,  also,  to  look  into  futurity.  This  power,  the  old  French 
ladies  believed,  came  from  Africa,  and  was  retained  with  the  African 
negroes.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  belief  of  fortune-telling  was  mostly 
female ;  as  the  intelligent  among  them,  as  they  do  now,  laugh  at  the 
nonsense. 

The  French  in  Cahokia,  dreaded  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  certain  old  colored  people,  as  they  could  do  them  injury,  even  to 
death,  by  these  African  incantations.  The  great  Empress  of  France, 
Josephine,  had  her  fortune  told  her,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  to 
some  extent  influenced  her  conduct  thro'  life.  The  old  svbil  in  Mar- 
tinique,  said  to  Josephine  :  "You  will  be  Queen  of  France."  With 
all  the  good  sense  of  that  celebrated  woman,  she  rather  believed  the 
prophecy,  yet  laughed  at  it.  It  was  the  belief  of  some  people,  and 
families,  that  an  old  woman  living  on  Silver  Creek,  Illinois,  had  the 
power  of  witchcraft,  to  take  the  milk  from  her  neighbors'  cows,  with- 
out seeing,  or  touching  them.  All  this  ignorance  and  nonsense  havo 
disappeared  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a  proper  education. 
School-houses  always  destroy  witchcraft.  The  people,  in  proportion 
to  their  ignorance,  will  be  troubled  with  this  superstition. 

The  Creator  gave  no  power  to  the  Demons  of  Darkness,  to  chango 
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the  laws  of  nature,  at  their  diabolical  pleasure  ;  and  to  vex  and  har* 
rasa  mankind  at  their  will. 

I  think,  it  is  blasphemy  to  believe  that  witches  are  the  vicegerent! 
of  God  to  change  his  laws  at  their  pleasure. 

In  Cahokia,  about  the  rear  1790,  this  superstition  got  the  upper 
hand  of  reason,  and  several  poor  African  slaves  were  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  ignorance,  for  this  imaginary  offence.  An  African 
negro,  called  Moreau,  was  hung  for  this  crime,  on  a  tree  not  far  south- 
east of  Cahokia.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  said,  "he  poisoned  hia 
master,  but  his  mistress  was  too  strong  forhia  necromancy."  Another 
slave,  Emanuel,  was  shot,  in  Cahokia,  for  this  crime,  and  an  old 
woman,  Janette,  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  to  destroy  persons 
and  property,  by  her  incantations.  Many  grown  people,  and  all  the 
children,  were  terrified  at  her  approach. 

All  countries  have  had  their  witches,  and  I  hope,  Illinois  will  never 

•  in  return  to  such  scenes  of  blood-shed,  to  appease  the  demon  of 
ignorance 

In  May,  1791,  John  Dempaey  was  attacked  by  the   Indians,  but 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  this  same  Dempaey  was,  a  few 

years  before,  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  left  for  dead.     This  pioneer 

was  determined  to  stand  hia  ground,  in  Illinois,  dead  or  alive.     Eight 

men,  Capt.  N.  Hull,  oOmman  ling,  James  Lemen,  Son.,  Joseph  Ogle, 

J.  Ryan,Wm.  Bryaon,   John  Porter,    and  Daniel 
Raper,  puraued  this  party  of  Indians,  who  wore  double  the  number  of 
Whitea.    The  hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought  in   the  timber^  north- 
it  of  the  Camp  Meeting  ground,  at  the  Big  Spring,  in  Monroe 
county,  and  not  far  oftheroad   from   Waterloo  to  Whiteaid 

Station.    Thiawaaaruiu  ;ht  from  tree  to  tree,  the  tod         lee- 

i  and  the  white   |  a  .    This  bloo  kept  up  until 

darl  '   ,!"  •     Five  Indiana  werekilled,  and  not 

a  white  man's  blood  v.  I. 

le  triala  and  dangers  in  the  Bret  settlement  of  thecountrv,mado 
pionei  iron  race  of  men,  and  tl  re  like  the  army  of  oil 

mwell— they  cared  very  fittle  about   the  numbers  oft]  my, 

'"s,-m1  l    '      '•    T1-  verified   in  ii„  ,,f  Capt  EuUand 

•even  men,  running  i       .,.,  ami  killu  of  them. 

•ll  <-"  *  h*d  stopped  at   i.  0a,  and  Ja  oh  Judy 

am<  .    ]i. •  -..;  i  out  hia  property  at  B  tied 

himself  and  family  ou  the  -it.-  where  al  preeeni  stands  the  old  wai 
mill,  known  at  thb>  day,  aa  Judy's  mill.     Thin  null  H  a  small  uU*taDS4 
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west  of  "Whitesides'  Station/'  in  Monroe  county.  It  was  erected  in 
the  vear  1704,  and  was  at  the  time,  the  first  water  mill  in  that  section 
of  country.  It  was  of  great  service  to  the  infant  settlement,  as  many 
of  the  pioneers  can  testify  at  this  day. 

A  few  years  after ,  other  water  mills  and  some  band  mills,  of  two  or 
four  horse  power,  as  the  parties  were  provided  with  these  animals, 
were  also  erected  in  the  same  neighborhood.  George  Valentine  built 
a  water  mill  on  a  stream  nearly  west  of  Judy's  mill. 

These  mills  relieved  the  people  when  the  water  was  high  and  plenty, 
from  the  use  of  graters,  handmills,  aud  mortars,  to  manufacture 
corn  meal. 

In  early  times,  these  various  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  the 
people  to  manufacture  corn  meal.  The  band  mill  was  so  called  ;  be- 
cause a  raw  hide  band  twisted,  was  put  on  the  large  wheel,  in  the 
place  of  cogs.  It  saved  the  gearing  of  the  mill.  They  are  the  low- 
est and  cheapest  order  of  horse  mills.  Pins  are  put  in  the  arms  of 
the  large  wheel,  and  around  them  the  band  is  placed.  These  pins 
may  be  changed  into  holes,  made  for  the  purpose  ;  so  the  band  may 
be  made  tighter,  when  necessary. 

The  next  is  the  hand  mill.  The  stones  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
horse  mill  and  propelled  by  man  or  woman  power.  A  hole  is  made  in 
the  upper  stone,  and  a  staff  of  wood  is  put  in  it,  aud  the  other  end  of 
the  staff  is  put  through  a  hole  in  a  plank  above,  so  that  the  whole 
is  free  to  act.  One  or  two  persons  take  hold  of  this  staff  and  turn  the 
upper  stone  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible.  An  eye  is  made  in  the 
upper  stone,  thro'  which  the  corn  is  put  into  the  mill,  with  the  hand, 
in  small  quantities,  to  suit  the  mill,  instead  of  a  hopper.  This  is  a 
hand  mill.  A  mortar,  wherein  corn  is  beat  into  meal,  is  made  out  of 
a  large  round  log,  three  or  four  feet  long.  One  end  is  cut,  or  burnt 
out,  so  as  to  hold  a  peek  of  corn,  more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. This  mortar  is  set  one  end  on  the  ground,and  the  other  up,to 
hold  the  corn.  A  sweep  is  prepared  over  the  mortar,  so  that  the  spring 
of  the  pole  raises  the  piston,  and  the  hands  at  it  force  it  so  hard 
down  on  the  corn,  that  after  much  beating,  meal  is  manufactured. 

The  last,  and  lowest  order  of  inventions  to  manufacture  meal,  is  a 
grater.  A  plate  of  tin  is  pierced  with  mxmy  holes,  so  that  one  side  is 
made  very  rough.  The  tin  is  made  oval,  and  then  nailed  to  a  board* 
An  ear  of  corn  rubbed  hard  on  this  grater,  whereby  the  meal  is  forced 
through  the  holes,  and  falls  down  into  a  vessel  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it, 
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These  are  the  contrivances  which  the  pioneers,  in  early  times,  wer* 
forced  to  adopt.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  water  mills  generally 
were  idle,  for  the  want  of  water,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  these  shifts  for  meal. 

In  my  youth  I  had  a  very  intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
all  these  modes  of  manufacturing  corn  meal,  and  was  as  happy  then, 
as  at  any  time  of  my  life,  under  different  circumstances. 

The  Irishman,  Halfpenny,  the  school  master  g<  :  eral,  likewise  erec- 
ted a  water  mill,  on  the  Fountaine  Creek,  not  far  west  of  the  present 
town  of  Waterloo.  This  mill  was  built  about  the  year  1705.  In  1798 
Josiah  Ryan  built  a  water  mill  on  the  stream  below  the  mill  of  the 
late  General  James,  in  Monroe  county.  These  two  last  named  mills, 
and  all  traces  of  them,  have  disappeared  from  their  respective  locali- 
ties. It  may  be,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  the  finest  steam  mills 
that  now  ornament  and  benefit  the  country  so  much  at  this  day,  and 
even  the  populous  cities  themselves,  may  cease  to  exist,  and  the  re- 
mains of  them  present  as  melancholy  a  .spectacle  to  other  ages,  as  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbee  do  to  us,  at  this  day.  Man  and  his 
w<>rks  are  all  transient  and  evanescent.  The  very  continent  of  North 
America,  itself,  may  again  be  submerged  by  the  ocean,  as  it  once  was, 
and,  thereby,  the  most  promising  part  of  the  globe,  with  all  its  popu- 
lation and  free  institutions  may  disappear,  and  a  dreary  waste  of  wa- 
ter again  occupy  its  place. 

There  is  nothing  permanent  but  the  great  Supreme  Being,  and  his 
sternal  laws  which  govern  the  universe. 

After  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  French  and  Americans  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  more,  and  adopted  each  others*  istomfl  and 
habits,  to  sonic  extent. 

The  Americans  became  enamored  with  the  French  <  i  of  rhiri- 

vam,  and  practiced  it  sometimes  right,  but  more  often  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  the  roll  I  by  the  French. 

The  old  French  ehinvaris  was  innocent,      It  was,  in  their  hands,   a 
merry  rural  serenade  sustained  by  all  sorts    of   loud  and    disc  ■:  I 
noises.    The  chiriyaris  party  was  composed  oi  old  and  young,  and 
generally  conducted  by  some  orderly  and  aged  man,     Th         wisted 
into  their  service  all  -   •  that  could  by  any  means  be  »"«>r. 

to  make  a  noise.    They  used  bells,  horns,  drams,  pan-,  tin  kettloa, 

Whistles,  and  all  such  arti  Jd  make  load  !.  ;.,  j,.   This 

French  organized  chirivaris  v.  m  Try,    noisy   uproar  that   \\ 

would  make  a  monk  laugh,  if  he  heard  it. 

u 
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The  proper  French  custom  was,  that  if  persons  married,  of  the  same 
condition,  there  was  no  chirivaris;  but  when  discordant  materials  were 
tied  together  with  that  delicious  silken  cord,  which  is  so  dazzling  to 
the  female  eye,  then  a  similar  discordant  noise  attended  the  celebra- 
tion. For  example,  when  neither  of  the  parties  ever  before  tasted  the 
delicacies  of  matrimony,  there  was  no  ground  for  a  serenade ;  but 
■when  a  widower,  who  had  before  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  Venus, 
married  a  lady  who  was  never  before  bound  in  wedlock,  then  in  such 
cases,  the  charivaris  was  invoked  with  all  its  merriment.  And  the 
same  with  a  widow,  who  had  before  feasted  on  the  sweet  viands  of 
love,  and  married  a  man  whose  lot  had  heretofore  been  celibacy,  in 
such  cases,the  chirivaris  was  in  order. 

Generally  amongst  the  French,  the  married  parties  were  as  willing 
as  the  others  for  the  sport,  and  were  prepared  to  extend  some  civilities 
to  the  good  humored  crowd.  Thus  frequently  the  case  ended  in  the 
best  of  feeling.  But  when  the  married  folks  were  refractory,  the  chiri- 
varis was  kept  up  for  a  succession  of  nights,  until  they  yielded  to  the 
custom.  As  the  farce  proceeded,  if  the  married  parties  were  sour, 
the  serenading  crowd  had  thv3  privilege  to  hint,  in  a  mild  manner,  first 
at  the  character  of  the  bride,  and  then  at  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
These  hints  gnerally  closed  the  scene  in  good  humor.  When  the  noise 
was  made  in  the  crowd,  some  one  would  cry  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,uchirivaris  !  chirivaris  !"  and  some  other  in  the  party  would  sing 
out,  "per  qui !" — "for  whom!"  The  answer  to  this  question  gave 
r*i3e  to  hint  at  the  female  and  her  character.  At  times,  the  bride- 
groom, also,  was  charged  with  things  he  would  not  like. 

This  was  the  dernier  resort.  When  this,  or  other  means,  produced 
some  kindness  or  civility,  then  the  whole  farce  ended  in  the  best  of 
feelings,  amongst  the  French.  But  with  the  Americans,  this  chirivaris 
is  sometimes  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences.  And,  in  fact, 
the  serenading  party  is  sometimes  indicted  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  all  countries,  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  people.  No  matter  how  free  a  people  may  be,  if  the  laws 
are  not  properly  executed,  that  people  cannot  prosper  and  be 
happy. 

To  make  a  people  prosperous  and  happy,  the  laws  must  be  not  only 
equitable  and  just,  but  executed  in  the  same  manner,  with  equity  and 
justice. 

In  1790,  Governor  St.  Clair  organized  the  government  of  the  north- 
western territory,  and  also  the  judiciary  of  St.  Clair  county.    H« 
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appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  county ;  but  their 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  twenty  dollars  in  civil  matters,  and  in  crim- 
inal cases  they  had  no  power  whatever,  except  to  act  as  an  examining 
court.  The  opinion  of  the  people,  in  olden  times,  was  opposed  to 
giving  Justices  much  jurisdiction  in  civil,  and  none  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. The  rule  of  ancient  times  is  relaxing,  with  experience,  and  at 
this  day,  the  Justices'  courts  are  the  most  important  tribunals  in  the 
country.  A  jury  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  former  times,  was 
never  known. 

Governor  St.  Clair  also  appointed  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  Quarter  Sessions,  as  they  were  sometimes  called.  They 
held  these  offices  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor ;  but  he  scarcely 
ever  exercised  his  power  in  dismissing  any  from  office.  The  practice 
of  dismissing  men  from  office,  was  not  much  exercised  in  early  times, 
and  it  is  a  discretion  that  requires  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  just  sense 
of  propriety  to  exercise  it  to  the  public  interest.  The  old  saying  of 
Jefferson  is  known  to  all :  "Is  he  capable  ?  Is  he  honest  ?  "  It  may 
be  proper  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Republic,  on  account  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  population  in  these  days. 

These  county  courts  held  sessions  to  do  business,  every  three  months, 
which  gave  them  the  name  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Governor  and 
Judges  of  the  north-western  territory  adopted  the  common  law  of 
England  and  the  British  Statutes  in  aid  thereof,  to  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England. 

These  laws  provided  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  recognized  all  such 
other  appendages  as  are  found  in  the  common  law,  applicable  to  our 
government.  The  ordinance  of  1787  introduced  the  common  luw 
into  the  territory,  and  many  otfeer  salutary  regulations.  The  habeas 
corpus  was  secured  to  the  people,  ami  snob  other  fundamental  princi- 
ple        re  generally  provided  in  the  various  State  Constitutions. 

St.  Clair  county  wa^  parcelled  off  into  three  judicial  districts,  and 
the  courts  held  their  sessions  in  each  district ;  one  at  Kaskaskia,  one 
at  Prairie  .In  Rocher,  and  <>n"  .it  Oahokia,  The  Judges,  Sheriff  and 
Clerk, had  jurisdiction  throughout  the  county,  but  the  oitiieus  could 
not  lie  sued  out  of  their  districts. 

1  nm  a  e  .-■•  ;'.  the  ancient  records  of  Kaskaskia  district,  where  a 
citizen  entered  his  plea  of  abatement,^  l7'.n>,to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  because  he  w  u  sue  I  in  tin-  .listriot  of  Prairie  da  Rocher,  where 
he  reside  1.    This  plea  was  made   by  John  Rice  Jones,  his  attorney 
aud  prayed  a  non-suit  from  the  court  at  K  .In. 
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Tho  writs  are  dated  at  these  villages  :  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Roohw, 
and  Cahokia,  and  run  within  the  respective  districts. 

In  the  year  1790,  John  Edgar,  of  Kaskaskia,  JeanBaptiste  Barbeau, 
of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  John  de  Moulin  of  Cahokia,  were  the  Chief 
Justices  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  whose  names  the  judicial 
process  of  their  districts  was  issued. 

William  St.  Clair,  and  William  Biggs  were  the  Clerk  and  the  Sheriff, 
whose  authority  extended  throughout  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 

Grand  Juries  were  organized  in  each  district,  and  returned  indict- 
ments. 

I  saw  a  record  proceeding  at  Prairie  du  Rocher,  against  a  color- 
ed man  for  the  murder  of  a  hog.  At  that  day  no  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney attended  the  court,  and  I  presume  the  grand  jury  found  the  form 
of  an  indictment  in  some  book,  for  murder,  and  applied  it  to  the  ne- 
gro and  the  hog.  It  was  malicious  mischief,  in  destroying  the  hog, 
which  I  presume  was  the  offence  the  grand  jury  was  investigating. 
The  same  equitable  justice  may  have  been  done  under  the  indictment 
for  murder,  as  if  it  were  one  for  malicious  mischief,  and  prosecuted 
by  the  ablest  attornies  in  the  country. 

In  those  days,  John  Rice  Jones  was  the  only  attorney  practising  in 
these  courts,  and  the  next,  in  1794,  was  the  celebrated  Isaac  Darnielle, 
of  Cahokia. 

Ejectment  suits  were  common,  at  that  day,  for  particular  and  val- 
uable tracts  of  land.  I  cannot  perceive  that  there  was  any  mod* 
pointed  out  for  an  appeal  from  these  courts,  and  in  no  case  was  it 
practised,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  The  United  States'  Judges  of  the- 
north- western  territory  held  their  sessions  at  the  seat  of  government, 
at  Cincinnati,  or  Chilliccthe,  which  was  so  remote  from  Illinois,  that 
an  appeal  to  this  court  was  much  more  impracticable  than  an  appeal 
at  this  day  is,  to  Washington  City.  The  people,,  at  that  day,  required 
not  much  from  the  courts,  and  nothing  from  appeal's. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  the  country  south  of  the 
Nev  Design,  commenced  its  settlement.  Johnson  J.  Whiteside,  and 
others,  laid  off  a  town,  not  on  paper,  but  on  a  site,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  not  far  south  of  the  northern  limit* 
of  the  present  county  of  Randolph,  and  called  it  Washington.  Thii 
town  was  commenced  in  1795,  and  occupied  a  beautiful  situation  on 
the  high  bluff  of  the  river,  overlooking,  to  the  West,  much  of  the 
Uorae  Prairie.  The  inhabitants  enclosed  and  cultivated  large  fields 
of  grain,  and  raised  stock  to  a  considerable  amount.     The  house*  is 
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this  town  were  log  cabins ;  but  streets,  and  other  town  notions,  wene 
observed  in  the  building  of  the  place. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this  town,  the  Going  families  were  con- 
spicuous. The  Goings,  the  old  and  young  William,  emigrated  from 
Kentucky,  in  the  year  1794,  and  erected  a  station  a  short  distance 
south-west  of  the  Bellefontaine.  In  this  Fort,  John  Pulliam  located 
himself  and  family,  in  the  year  1796.  Some  other  families  likewise, 
were  tenants  of  this  station  this  year. 

Both  father  and  son  were  blacksmiths,  and  the  younger  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talents.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  plain  man, 
except  when  he  became  excited  with  tqffia.  Then  he  was  a  rough 
customer.  At  courts  and  other  gatherings  he  had  bells  to  sell,  and  he 
often  put  a  cord  through  the  staples  of  bells,  perhaps  a  dozen,  more 
or  less,  of  all  sizes, and  then  tied  the  cord  around  hU  waist.  To  make 
the  scene  more  imposing,  he  dressed  himself  with  a  fox  skin  cap,  with 
the  tail  suspended  behind,  and  other  dress  of  the  same  outlandish 
character.  Thus  equipped,  he  danced  in  the  crowd,  so  that  his  noiee 
would  drown  thunder.  He  was  not  large,  but  very  active  and  strong. 
In  early  times,  Judge  Simms,  one  of  the  United  States'  Judges  of  the 
north-western  territory,  held  court  at  Cahokia,  and  Going  tormented 
the  Judge  with  his  bell  dance.  Many  other  such  wild  freaks,  Gointr 
and  others  of  his  .lay,  indulged  in.  The  old  man  died  in  Washington, 
on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  is  buried,  with  many  more,  in  the  old 
grave-yard,  north  of  the  town. 

William  Going,  the  son,  was  of  a  different  order  of  men.  Hi* 
mind  and  person  were  both  formed  on  a  large  and  substantial  aeale. 
lie  received  a  very  limited  education,  and  could  barely  read  and  write. 
But  nature  did  much  for  him,  tho*  he  did  Utile  for  himself.     With  hi» 

natural  gifts,he  might  navel a  amongsl  thefirsl  men  in  any  country. 

As  it  was,  he  was  leader,  in  his  lnanner.  Hepc  •  id  a  strong  nato- 
ral  mind,  and  a  bold  energy,  that  was  on  .some  Q  rtcd,  in  a 

manner  of  which  the  community  did  not  approve.     His  courage  and 

daring  bravery  were  always  equal,  or  superior  to  the  emergency* 

These  traits  of  Going's  character  no  one  ever  doubted.  His  person 
was  large,  and  modeled  on  the  stern  and  rather  defiable  order.  He 
was  neither  repulsive  or  very  pr<  sing  in  his  appearanc  • ;  bul  all 

who  saw  him,  at  once  came  to  the  same  conclusion  :    that  he  was  a 

decided,  firm,  and  <rr<'at  man,  in  his   Sphere.      His-   decision,   amongst 

his  oomrade.s,  was  the  law  and   the    gospel    to  them.     N<  -if  his 

friends  evermurmurcd  at,  or  attempted  an  ■ppeal  from,   his  judgemnt. 

■13 
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lie  wag  the  great  governing  spirit  in  his  circle  at  the  races,  shooting 
matches  and  card  tables.  His  impulses  were  naturally  on  the  side  of 
honesty  and  integrity;  but  bad  associations,  and  habits,  gradually 
grew  on  him,  which  forced  the  public  to  think  strange  of  his  conduct. 
Ho  was  ardent  and  sincere  in  his  friendships.  He  had  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  in  his  peculiar  notions  of  that  virtue.  He  would  suffer  martyr- 
dom, before  he  would  desert  or  abandon  a  comrade  in  distress;  and 
would  risk  his  life  for  a  tried  friend.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  might 
be  committed  to  his  care,  and  it  would  be  safe,  if  he  pledged  his  hon- 
or in  the  case,  and  confidence  were  placed  in  him.  If  he  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  would  have  been  a 
leader  of  magnitude.  Talents,  courage,  energy,  and  chivalric  notions 
of  honor,  would  have  placed  William  Going  the  leader  of  many  of 
the  bold  and  daring  attacks  on  Jerusalem.  If  Going  had  been  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  in  his  army,  he  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  ono 
of  Wayne's  men  in  storming  Stony  Point.  But  as  it  was,  his  life 
was  wasted  away  in  an  obscure  corner,  where  his  talents  and  energies 
had  not  the  proper  theatre  on  which  to  act. 

He  was  a  blacksmith  and  gunsmith,  but  like  many  others  raised  at 
that  day,  in  Illinois,  he  had  no  ambition  for  hard  labor.  He  worked 
in  his  shop  for  his  pleasure,  and  cared  but  litile  for  wealth,  save  a 
support  for  himself  and  family.  He  possessed  a  talent  for  repairing 
guns  and  shooting  them;  having  steady  nerves  and  excellent  eye  sight. 
With  these  qualities,  and  much  practice  with  fine  rifles,  he  shot  with 
great  exactness.  An  eye  witness,  who  is  now  alive,  informed  me  that 
he  saw  Going,  in  18J7,  at  his  residence  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a 
short  distance  below  the  present  town  of  Fayette,  shoot  a  rifle,  with  a 
rest,  ninety  yards,  and  put  four  balls  into  the  same  hole,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  target.  The  fifth  bullet  touched  the  same  hole.  This  is  a 
precision  in  shooting  that  is  rarely  reached.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  of  the  people  at  that  day,  was  occu- 
pied with  the  gun  ;  either  in  defending  themselves  from  Indian  attacks, 
or  in  procuring  a  living  for  their  families. 

Altho'  Going  was  possessed  of  a  strong  mind,  and  great  firmness, 
yet  he  was  not  invulnerable  against  the  attacks  of  beauty.  Love  made 
him  sever  the  ties  of  a  former  marriage,  and  he  became  the  victim  of 
a  new  flame.  This  second  marriage  de  facto  remaiued  during  lif  e,and 
the  parties  lived  in  peace  and  harmony.  He  died  in  Arkansas,  in  the 
jear  1830. 

John  Puliiam  was  also,  in  early  times,  a  resident  of  this  town.     By 
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common  consent,  this  place  changed  its  name  from  Washington  to  that 
of  Horse  Prairie  Town.     Tnder  this  name  it  lingered  and  died. 

In  the  year  1796,  John  Pulliam  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  New 
Design,  in  Illinois.  lie  was  a  native  of  Botetourt  countv,  Virginia, 
and  emigrated  to  Kentucky  just  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution?  He 
moved  to  the  West  of  St.  Louis  in  1797,  and  remained  some  years  at 
the  Flourissant,  and  Owen's  station.  He  returned  to  Illinois  in  L79P, 
and  settled  in  the  Horse  Prairie  town.  He  cultivated  the  field  near 
the  town,  for  a  few  years,  and  then  made  a  farm,  in  1802,  on  the  Prai- 
rie du  Long  Creek,  near  the  mouth  of  Richland  Creek,  in  the  present 
county  of  Monroe.  He  sold  his  place,  and  made  another  plantation 
on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  on  which  he  lived  and  died.  His  last  resi- 
dence was  near  the  present  town  of  Fayette,  where  he  settled  in  1> 
and  died  in  1813. 

Mr.  Pulliam  wis  a  man  of  good  mind,  and  more  energy  and  activi- 
ty than  ordinary.  He  had  a  large  family,  whose"  descendants  and 
connexions  v.  sry  numerous  in  Illinois.     Not  many  pioneer  I'ami- 

!:  '*  in  11!:  )£  whom  I  am  acquainted*   are   so  numerous  in  their 

linoal  desc  «  .  and  ihe  connexions  and  ramifications,  as  the  Pul- 

liam  family,  all  descending  from  John  Pulliam,  the  aged  patriarch  of 
the  family. 

■ 

John  Grosvenor  resided  in  this  town,  in  1709,  and  for  some  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  <  !onn<  cticut,  and  was  a  stone-mason  and  farmer. 
He  cultivated  a  large  farm  adjacent  to  the  town,  and  sold  much  pro- 
'l''1"--  He  w ■'-  ;"i  hon  ist,  i  >rrect  man;  moral  in  all  tilings,  except, 
perhaps,  in  hit  young  da}  >.  he  permitted  the  Godess  of  Love  to  fur- 
nish  him  with  a  traveling  companion,  from  ponneotiout  to  Illinois, at 
whose  departure  some  one,  at  least,  in  Connecticut  felt  sorry. 

isthecountrj  in  he  Horse  Prairie  improved,  this  tow,,  declined, 
until  the  village  ceased  to  .  and  tie-  country  flourished. 

Another  town  v         - U - ■■  1  off,  at  the  Bellefontaine  :  bul  <>i»>tina:.  !y 
Itogrow.     French,  as  well  as  Americans,  1  in  this  villa.    . 

It  had  a  shorter  lit'.',  and  a  more  humble  one,  than  the  Horse  Prau 
Town. 

In  the  year  17'.':',,   [llinoi  ived  a  colony  "l*  the  most  numerous, 

daring,  ami  enterprising  inhabitant  -.  thai  had  heretofore  settled  in 
'1  be  N\  bitesid  ,,,,,  k,.m_ 

1   in,  and  a-  oin-l,  tl:      V  w    I  >  IT.       N 

only  the  nun,  i  ms  names  of  Wi  in  tin 

were  their  connexions  :    Griffin,  Gibbons,  I  .  I  ;.  io  •  ■.  Musick, 
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Going,  and  others.  This  largo  connexion  of  citizens,  boing  all  patri- 
otic, couiageous,  and  determined  to  defend  the  country,  at  the  risk  of 
iheir  lives,  was  a  great  acquisition  to  Illinois,  which  was  hailed  by  all, 
as  the  harbinger  of  better  times. 

The  Whitesides  and  their  early  connexions,  were  born  and  raised  on 
the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  p*nd  emigrated  to  Kentucky.  They 
had  been  inured  to  Indian  hostilities,  and  other  hardships  incident  to 
frontier  life,  from  their  early  years  to  manhood.  The  patriarch  and 
leader,  William  Whiteside,  had  been  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 
To  be  a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  is  anhonor  of  itself. 
His  brother,  John  Whiteside,  was  also  in  the  war  for  Independence, 
and  acted  well  his  part,  in  that  struggle.  The  Whiteside  family  were 
of  Irish  descent,  and  inherited  much  of  the  Irish  character.  They 
were  warm  hearted,  impulsive  and  patriotic.  Their  friends  were 
always  right,  and  their  foes  always  wrong,  in  their  estimation.  They 
were  capable  of  entertaining  strong  and  firm  attachments,  and  friend- 
ships. If  a  Whiteside  took  you  by  the  hand,  you  had  hisheart.  Ho 
would  shed  his  blood  freely  for  his  country,  or  for  his  friend. 

William  Whiteside  erected  a  Fort  on  the  road  from  Cahokiato  Kas- 
kaskia,  which  became  celebrated  as  "Whiteside's  Station."  At  this 
station,  Whiteside  raised  a  large  and  efficient  family  of  children. 

John  Whiteside,  his  brother,  resided  at  theBebefontaine,  for  many 
years,  and  died  there.  He  also  had  a  large  family,  whose  descendant* 
are  very  numerous  and  settled  in  many  parts  of  the  West. 

William  Whiteside,  so^n  after  he  arrived  in  Illinois,  became 
conspicuous  and  efficient,  as  a  leader  in  the  Indian  war.  He  was  the 
captain  of  many  parties,  that  took  signal  vengeance  on  the  savage  foe, 
for  murders  they  committed  on  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
on  the  grown  men.  One  trait  of  character — bravery — the  Whiteside 
family  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  patriarch  of  whom  I 
am  speaking,  was  as  cool,  firm,  and  decided  a  man  as  ever  lived. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  family  ever  knew  what  fear  was. 

William  Whiteside  was  the  Captain  of  a  party  of  eight  men,  who 
pursued  a  largo  number  of  Indians,  and  overtook  them  on  Shoal 
Creek. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  Kickapoo  Indians  stole  a  number  of  horse* 
from  the  American  Bottom,  not  far  distant  from  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  Miles,  and  fled  towards  their  towns,  at  the  sources  of  the  San- 
gamon river.     Many  of  the  citizens  assembled  to  pursue  the  Indians; 
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but  only  eight  came  to  the  "sticking  point/'  William  Whiteside,. 
Captain ;  Samuel  Judy,  John  Whiteside,  Samuel  Whiteside,  William 
Harrington,  William  L.  Whiteside,  John  Porter,  and  John  Dempsey, 
They  pursued  the  Indian  trail  near  the  present  city  of  Belleville,  to- 
wards the  Indian  camp,  on  Shoal  Creek. 

It  was  a  hazardous  and  dangerous  march,  eight  men  in  pursuit  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  and  going  into  a  country  where  hundreds  of 
the  enemy  could  be  called  forth  in  a  few  hours.  Scarcely  ek'ht  men. 
in  any  country  could  be  selected,  with  the  same  talents,  and  efficiency, 
to  succeed  in  such  a  perilous  attempt  on  the  enemy,  as  those  compo- 
sing this  almost  forlorn  hope. 

These  pioneers  had  no  time  to  prepare  for  the  march,  or  the  Indians 
would  escape.  They  had  scarcely  anything  with  them  to  eat.  Their 
guns,  amunition,  and  bravery,  were  almost  all  they  had  along.  On* 
other  essential  ingredient  they  had  in  an  eminent  degree :  great  talent* 
caution,  and  experience  in  the  Captain,  and  also  many  of  his  partv. 
They  followed  the  trail  day  and  night,  with  great  rapidity.  One  of 
the  party  was,  generally  out  before  on  the  trail,  a3  a  spy,  to  prevent. 
the  whites  from  rushing  into  an  ambuscade.  Better  to  lose  one  man 
lhan  all  the  party. 

They  came  up  with  the  Indians  on  Shoal  Creek,  and  found  three  of 
the  horses  grazing  in  the  prairie.  They  secured  these  horses,  nnd 
then  made  arrangements  to  attack  the  Indian  camp.  By  order  of  tho 
Captain,  altho'  the  party  was  small,  yet  it  was  divided  into  two  parties 
and  each  to  attack  the  camp  at  the  same  time,  from  the  opposite 
sides.  The  Captain's  gun  to  fire,  was  the  signal  to  commence  the 
battle.  One  Indian,  tho  son  of  the  Chief,  old  Pecon,  was  killed  ■ 
ono  mortallv  wounded,  and  others,  slightly. 

The  Indians,  altho'  many  more  than  tho  whites,  ran  off,  and  left 
their  guns,  and  everything,  but  themselves.  The  old  Chief  surrender- 
ed, and  gave  up  his  gun  to  Whiteside.  The  Chief,  judging  from  the 
hold  and  energetic  attack,  sap]  osed  the  whites  to  be  numerous  behind. 
Bat  when  he  discovered  the  whole  were  only  eight  men,  ho  cried  with 
a  terrific  voice,  to  his  braves  to  return  and  fight  the  Americans,  and  \\ 
the  Ram-  tin;  ...in,  in  Whiteside's  hands,  and  attempted  to 

wrench  it  fr..m  him.  Whiteside  was  an  extraordinary  stout  man,  am! 
never  at  a  loss,  in  any  persona]  scramble  that  resembled  a  fight. 
Whiteside's  men  were  afraid  to  shoot  the  Indian,  an  they  might  ^UJ 
their  Captain  ;  but  he  was  in  no  d  from  the  Indian.    Whites    • 

retained  tho  gun  in  triumph,  and  tho  Indian,  altho'  a  brave  man.  ^a# 
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forced  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  white  man.  Whiteside 
would  not  injure,  or  let  his  men  kill  an  unarmed  foe,  altho'  the  Indian 
broke  the  truce.  The  Indian  escaped  to  his  warriors  unhurt,  much  to 
the  honor  of  Whiteside.      These  were  the  days  of  chivalry,  in  Illinois. 

Whiteside,  who  was  famous  for  his  prudence,  as  well  as  his  cour- 
age, said  it  was  unwise  to  remain  in  the  Indian  country  a  moment 
longer.  They  started  back  with  the  horses  they  caught,  and  neither 
eat  cr  slept  until  they  reached  Whiteside's  station.  And  the  very 
night  they  arrived  at  the  station,  Pecon  and  seventy  warriors  camped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cahokia,  in  pursuit  of  Whiteside  and  his  party. 

The  wisdom  of  Whiteside  was  verified  in  this  case.  Suppose  the 
whites  had  loitered  at  the  Indian  camp  on  Shoal  Creek,  a  few  hours, 
these  seventy  savages  would  have  destroyed  a  part,  or  all  of  Whiteside's 
party ,before  they  reached  the  settlement. 

Savage  malignity  and  revenge  was  not  appeased  by  the  noble  and 
generous  act  of  Capt.  Whiteside,  in  saving  the  life  of  the  old  Chief, 
Pecon  ;  but  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  the  old  warrior  and 
his  braves  shot,  near  the  Station,  a  young  man,  Thomas  Whiteside, 
and  tomhawked  the  boy  of  the  Captain,  while  he  was  out  at  play,  so 
that  he  died.  These  murders  occurred  the  nest  year,  1794,  after  the 
son  of  Pecon  was  killed.  There  is  no  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  savage, 
so  strong  as  that  of  revenge. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  Frenchman  in  Cahokia,  informed  Capt.  White- 
side that  a  camp  of  Indians  of  considerable  number,  was  established 
at  the  bluff,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  macadamized  road 
from  Belleville  to  St.  Louis,  and  that  they  meditated  some  injury  to 
him — to  kill  him,  or  steal  horses,  &c.  This  iuformation  aroused  the 
blood  of  the  old  warrior,  Whiteside,  and  he  called  on  his  tried  band 
of  heroes.  His  passion  was  not  cooled  down  for  the  loss  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  moreover,  he  was  acting  in  self-defence.  His  small  compa- 
ny :  Samuel  and  William  L.  Whiteside,  Samuel  Judy,  Isaac  Enochs, 
Johnson  J.  Whiteside,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  were 
assembled,  and  just  before  day  the  camp  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
Indians  killed,  except  one.  He  escaped,  not  to  live,  but  to  die ;  as 
the  other  Indians  killed  him  for  his  cowardly  running  off.  The  In- 
dians numbered  more  than  the  whites,  but  were  surprised  and  killed. 
This  is  Indian  war. 

The  bones  of  these  Indians  were  seen  at  this  battle  field  for  years 
after. 

In  this  battle,  Capt*  Whiteside  was  wounded,  he  supposed  mortally. 
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He  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  in  this  condition,  he  exhorted  his  men  to 
fight  bravely — never  to  give  an  inch  of  grouud,  and  never  permit  the 
enemy  to  touch  his  body,  when  he  was  dead,  supposing  he  would  die 
in  a  short  time.  His  son,  Uel,  was  also  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
could  not  use  his  gun.  He  examined  his  father's  wound,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  ball  had  not  passed  through  the  body,  but  struck  a  rib, 
and  glanced  off  towards  the  spine.  On  further  examination,  he  found 
that  the  bullet  had  lodged  near  the  skin,  and  with  his  butcher-knife  he 
cut  it  out,  saying  :  "father,  you  are  not  dead  yet."  The  old  man 
jumped  to  his  feet,  remarking  :    "boys,  I  can  still  fight  the  Indians." 

Such  desperate  feats  of  courage,  and  military  enthusiasm,  rarely 
occur  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country. 

As  Captain  Whiteside  and  party  were  returning  to  Whiteside's  Sta- 
tion, they  halted  at  Cahokia  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  Captain  and 
his  son.  A  widow  lady,  an  American,  had  two  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent daughters,  and  as  few  Americans  resided  in  the  village,  the  wound- 
ed men  stopped  at  this  lady's  house  a  few  minutes,  to  dress  their 
wounds.  William  B.  Whiteside  was  with  the  party  to  this  lady's  res- 
idence.    He  was  quite  young,  and  very  handsome. 

This  accidental  meeting,  made  those  young  people  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  at  last  the  two  brothers  married  tho  two  sisters, 
Misses  Rains,  and  each  party  raised  largo  families. 

It  is  singular,  that  such  small  circumstances  may  decide  the  destiny 
of  a  person  during  life. 

The  father  and  son  both  recovered  of  their  wounds,  and  lived  alon^r 
time  after. 

Tho  name  of  Whiteside  WAS  a  terror  to  the  Indians. 

The  old  warrior,  William  Whiteside,  rested  in  peace  from  Indian 
wars  for  many  years,  ;.-  this  battle  was  the  last,  until  the  year  1811, 
whm  the  Indians  again  commenced  depredations. 

He  wai  elects  I  I  'olonel  of  St.  Clair  county,  and  beld  that  office  for 
buu  in.  Be  never  oared  much  about  the  parade  of  military 
office.  He  admired  more  "the  hair  breadth  'scape  in  the  imminent 
deadly  breach." 

Col.  Whiteside,  after  the  p  &  ••  with  the  Indians,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  farm  :it  the  station,  and  improved  it.  He  cultivated  a  fins 
apple  orchard,  which  in  days  gone  by,  was  qui!  rety 

few  orchard  in  the  country. 

He,  and  his  brother,  John  Whiteside,  in  the  year  180C,  purchased  a 
laud  warrant  of  one  hundred  acre-,  aud    located  it  OB  u  mill   scat,  on 
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Wood  river,  where  the  main  road  crosses  the  creek  from  Edwardsville 
to  Alton.  They  prepared,  and  hauled  much  timber  to  the  premise* 
for  the  mill,  but  never  built  it. 

Col.  Whiteside  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  These  offices  he  executed  to  please  the  people, 
Dot  himself,  as  the  military  was  his  fort,  and  pleasure. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Col.  Whiteside  was  active  and  efficient  in  or- 
ganizing the  militia  of  St.  Clair  county,  and  preparing  them  for  active 
service.  He  himself  was  in  the  service,  and  attended  at  Camp  Russell 
iu  carrying  out  the  military  operations  in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  the  "Old  Station,'5  in  the  year  1815.  He 
was  universally  known  throughout  the  country,  and  his  death  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  community. 

He  had  been  a  regular  member  of  the  Baptist  "church  for  many 
rears  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  moral  man, 
and  possessed  a  strong,  uncultivated  mind.  His  education  was  limit- 
ed ;  but  his  life,  being  one  of  extraordinary  events,  made  him  intelli- 
gent. Reflection  and  study  were  forced  on  him,  in  self-defence.  His 
frontier  life,  with  the  Indian  war  and  all  its  dangers  and  perils  im- 
pending over  him,  for  many  years,  developed  his  mind,  and  made  him 
a,  grave  reflecting  man. 

His  person  was  stout,  and  active.  He,  as  it  was  with  most  of  the 
name,  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  He  was  calm  and  meditative,  in  times 
of  peril.  He  never  permitted  any  rash  impulses  to  influence  him  in 
battle. 

His  remains  now  rest  at  his  "Old  Station,"  in  peace  and  quiet,  from 
the  din  and  uproar  of  the  battlefield,  where  his  energies  and  command- 
ing talents,  have  on  many  ocsasions  won  the  victory  for  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

He  was  the  leader  and  pioneer  of  the  Whiteside  family  and  connex- 
ions, to  Illinois.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  extending  through- 
out the  country.  They  may  look  back  at  him  with  esteem  and  respect, 
as  the  pioneer,  Moses,  that  conducted  them  thro'  the  wilderness,  to 
Illinois,  the  "promised  land," 

Joseph  Kinney  came  to  the  New  Design  in  the  year  1793,  and  raised 
a  crop  preparatory  to  the  emigration  of  his  family  to  Illinois.  He 
resided,  at  the  time,  on  Bear  Grass  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  the  next  year  he  moved  his  family  to  the  New  Design. 
He  had  seven  eons  and  four  daughters,  and  raised  them  all  to  years  of 
r»*turity,  before  any  one  of  them  died.    This  family  was  a  grea* 
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acquisition  to  a  new  country.  They  descended  the  Ohio  from  Louis- 
ville to  Fort  Massacre,  and  then  crossed  the  country  from  Massacre  to 
Kaskaskia.  In  this  early  time  th<  re  was  scarcely  any  i  oad  for  a  wag- 
on, or  even  for  pack  horses,  from  M  issacre  to  Kask  iskia  ;  but  the 
energetic  pioneers  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  performed  the  tour. 
It  was  said,  that  William  Kinney,  the  son  of  Joseph  Kinney,  and  af- 
terwards the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  drove  the 
first  wagon  on  this  road,  from  M  i  eto  Kaskaskia. 

only  had  this  family  great  difficulty  in  moving  to  the  country, 
but  thev  also  experienced  many  moi  di  isters  and  dangers  in  this 
new  country.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  the  family  had  to 
suffer,  was  the  want  ol  e  the  children.    Tbe-younger 

portion  of  the  family  w  irely  deprived  of  this  blessing. 

Nature  had  gifted  this  minds   and  great  energ  : 

but  they  had   no  opportun  im]    oving   their   minds,  in  their 

yo 

The  youn  ■:•   of  Joseph  Kinney,  when  she  was  married 

to  the  Rev.  I  no  book   education, 

\vh  b  r  husban  I,  m  cJ  it,  sent   her  I  -ol, 

and  she  learned,  ai  ■  v.  led,  to  read  and   write.     She  is 

now  an  in  nt  Lady,  and   the  mother   of  a  large  and  respectable 

family. 

To  -e  of  lian  war,   Joseph   Kinney  settled  on 

.  a  few  mi  .  and  ei         1 

a  iiiil!  on  thl  :.     II  a  m   <»n  1 ' 

small,  and  In  the    fall,    I      i  d    of  water   to   propel  1 
■  mill.     Th  f  t<>  t.         igh- 

borhrio  1,  an  Iwi  .  with  ..:    ,  aa 

B  ople  wi                          rt 

to  e  irie  da  Rod 

i.  to  pr  ■  •  i.-                 ad  i              be  milli  at  thee  •  villa- 
were  dan  the  In  liansj  and  also  a          ler- 
■ 
Jo   iph  Kir.o  v  po          i           ,  I,  and  n 
H  •  loft  the  old  set  -.  country,  forth< 

•ant,  that 
ittle  I  in  1  i,  w  it  '■  a8 

the  !i  K'uki  •■.-   v.  :   at  th  •    i      k  Hod 

•On  qd  tenor  way  ,  for  many ;        ,  and  died  there, 
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in  180S.  He  was  a  strong,  athletic  man,  and  enjoyed,  ashedeserved/ 
an  excellent  character.  He  was  moral,  and  correct  in  all  his  actions  ; 
and  his  death  was  much  lamented  by  his  friends  and  the  community 
generally. 

Mr.  Demint  married  one  of  his  daughters,  in  Kentucky,  in  the  year 
1792,  and  moved  to  Illinois.  He  located  himself  and  family  a  few 
miles  south-east  of  the  New  Design,  and  made  a  fine  farm  on  his 
premises.  He  was  pious  orderly  man.  One  Sunday  morning,  he  was 
preparing  to  go  to  meeting,  and  went  to  bridle  his  horse.  The  horse 
kicked  him  so  that  he  died  of  the  injury.  His  death  occurred  in  1811. 
Andrew  Kinney,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  Kinney,  built  a  water- 
mill  on  a  spring  branch,  south-west  of  the  New  Design.  This  mill 
occupied  the  same  site,  where  the  late  Gen.  James  owned,  and  rebuilt, 
the  Kinney  mill.  This  mill,  while  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Kinney, 
was  one  of  the  first,  in  this  section  of  country,  that  manufactured 
flour  for  the  St.  Louis  market.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  this  mill 
manufactured  flour  for  the  foreign  markets. 

In  building  this  mill,  Kinney  was  much  injured  by  a  large  piece  of 
timber  falling  on  his  breast,  which  caused  him  to  be  confined  to  hie 
house  for  years.  He  became  melancholy,  or  depressed  of  mind.  The 
public  considered  him  laboring  under  the  hypocondria.  Either  by 
dreams,  or  otherwise,  he  decided  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  would  die 
at  such  a  time — naming  the  day.  For  months  before  the  time,  he 
still  adhered  to  his  notion,  and  so  stated  it  to  his  friends  and  family. 
On  the  day  he  was  to  die,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  at 
his  residence,  "to  see  what  they  would  see."  Kinney  went  to  bed, 
and  lay  out,  as  if  he  were  to  die.  He  supposed  he  would  die.  The 
crowd  gazed  on  the  scene;  but  he  did  not  die.  He  lived  for  many 
years  after.  During  this  time  of  his  melancholy,  he  either  could  not, 
or  supposed  he  could  not,  ride  on  horse-back.  He  was  conveyed 
about  in  a  sled  ;  and  hunted  and  killed  deers,  while  riding  in  his  sled, 
with  his  son  driving  him.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  State  Convention,  in  1818;  and  either  the  exercise  or 
the  excitement  cured  him.  He  then  rode  on  horse-back,  and  became  a 
sound  man,  in  mind  and  body.  He  died  a  few  years  since,  in  Mis- 
souri, at  a  respectable  old  age.  Mr.  Kinney  was  an  upright,  honest 
man,  and  always  deported  himself  with  great  propriety,  and  morality. 
Robert  McMahon  was  an  emigrant  from  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  the 
New  Design  in  the  year  1794.  He  was  venturesome,and  risked  himself 
aad  family  on  a  new  place  in  the  year  1795.    He  located  himself  a  few 
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miles  south-east  of  the  New  Design  in  the  prarie  now  known  as  "The 
Yankee  Prairie."  Four  Indians  attacked  his  house  in  day  light,  and 
killed  his  wife  and  four  children,  before  his  eyes.  They  laid  the  dead 
bodies  in  a  row,  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  and  took  him  and  two  of 
his  small  daughters  prisoners.  A  child  in  the  cradle  was  found  unhurt 
by  the  Indians,  but  dead.  The  cradle  was  upset,  but  the  people  sup- 
posed the  infant  died  of  hunger.  What  a  shocking  sight  this  must 
have  been  to  MeMahon— to  see  his  family  butchered,  and  himself  and 
two  daughters  in  captivity  !  He  presumed  the  Indians  were  taking 
him  to  their  villages  to  burn  him,  to  atone  for  some  loss  of  their 
warriors,  killed  in  the  battles  with  the  whites.  This  murder  was  com- 
mitted in  December,  1795,  and  the  weather  was  excessively  cold. 
The  party  were  on  foot,  and  the  frozen  ground  was  Bevere  on  the  feet 
of  the  daughters  of  MeMahon  ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  compare  with 
burning  at  the  stake.  The  Indians  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  off, 
for  fear  ihe  whites  would  follow  them.  They  took  from  the  house 
whatever  light  articles  they  could  pack  on  their  backs,  and  started. 
Before  they  left  the  house,thcy  tied  one  of  McMahon's  arms  behind  his 
body,  and  left  the  other  loose,  to  hold  on  his  pack.  They  packed  on 
him,  a  full  load  of  his  own  goods,  and  steered  their  course  north-east, 
with  a  quick  and  determined  step. 

These  Indians  were  brave  and  determined  warriors,  and  used  no 
more  rigor  with  MeMahon,  than  was  necessary  to  secure  him.  After 
the  rage  of  the  murder  of  the  family  subsided,  the  [ndiana  were  kind 
and  friendly  to  the  little  girls.  They  cheered  them  up,  by  signs,  and 
attended  to  their  wants.  Thej  fixed  their  shoes,  and  made  them  as 
comfortable  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit 

Thefrmarcheda  straight  course,  crossing  Prairie  du  Long  Creek 
notfarfromthe  month  of  the  creek,  whereon  Gen.  Moore  inula 
mill  afterwards;  and  they  camped  the  first  night  on  Richland  creek, 
about  our-  half  mile  below  the  present  city  of  Bellei  ilia. 

MeMahon  was  secured  with  tug  ropes,  and  tied  down  on  his  baek,so 
ho  could  not  turn,  or  stir.    Sis  shoes,  and  most  ofhisolothes  were 
taken  from  him,  and  jut  under  the  Indians,  to  p*  rent  him  from  g 
ting  thru,,  if  h.-  attempted  t«.  escape.    They  also  pul  i  o  him  a  belt, 
finely  wrought  with  porcupine  quills  and  mall  bells,        thai  if  U 
stirred,  the  bells  would  rattle,  and  give  them  the  alarm.     I    e  Indians 
themselves,  were  almost  starring, and  <-f  course,  McMal 
had  very  little  to  eat.     A  -mall  pittance  of  dried  meat   wus  all   tb 
food. 
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What  a  contrast  is  often  seen  in  the  human  family !  What  a 
striking  difference  between  the  condition  of  these  captive  girls,  and 
the  well  dressed  and  lively  little  girls  of  this  city.  The  little  captives 
camped  all  night  on  the  creek,  below  Belleville,  with  four  savage 
tvarriors,  who  had,  the  day  before,  killed  their  mother  and  four  sisters, 
or  brothers,  and  had  their  father  in  bondage — perhaps,  to  burn  him! 
They  were  also  oppressed  with  the  travel,  and  all  day  without  victuals 
or  rest.  They  bad  scarcely  a  stitch  of  clothes,  to  preserve  them  from 
freezing  during  the  night.  What  a  contrast  with  the  gay  and  cheerful 
little  girls  of  Belleville,  at  this  time.  One  party  enjoying  ail  the  com- 
forts of  life,  with  kind  parents  to  administer  to  their  wants,  while  the 
other  had  no  mother,  and  a  father — probably  to  be  burnt;  and  they 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  their  mother  and  family, 
to  be,  perhaps,  al<o  murdered. 

An  Indian  war  is  horrible,  because  of  its  barbarity  on  the  defence- 
less part  of  community. 

The  party  pursued  their  course  across  Silver  Creek,  above  the  present 
town  of  Lebanon,  on  to  the  sources  of  Sugar  Creek;  and  there  camped 
the  second  night.  It  snowe;!  this  night.  McMahon  meditated  his  e3- 
cape,  but  of  it  did  not  inform  his  girls.  lie  supposed  they  would 
cry,  and  try  to  prevent  it,  and  it  would  do  them  no  good  to  see  him 
burnt ;  and  so  did  not  tell  them.  The  Indians  tied  and  secured  him 
as  they  did  the  preceding  night.  But  in  the  night,  when  all  were 
lound  asleep,  he  slipped  off  the  cords  from  his  arms  and  body.  He 
covered  his  clothes,  what  little  he  had  on,  over  the  belt  of  bells;  so 
they  made  no  noise,  and  was  about  rising  qivctly,  to  escape,  when 
one  of  the  large  Indians,  just  as  he  had  the  cord  >  loose,  and  prepar- 
ing to  rise,  raised  his  head  up,  and  looked  around,  but  laid  it  down 
again,  without  noticing  him. 

This  was  a  perilous  time  for  McManon  and  children;  as  probably, 
if  he  had  been  detected  in  his  attempts  to  essape,  they  would  have 
killed  both  him  and  his  children. 

When  the  Indian  laid  down  his  head  and  again  slept,  McMahon  es- 
caped, without  his  shoes,  hat;  or  much  of  his  clothes.  He  was  almost 
naked,  and  Imre-footed  on  the  snow.  He  slipped  back  to  the  camp, 
and  tried  to  get  his  shoes,  or  the  Indians'  mawkawsins,  but  could  get 
neither,  lie  thought  either  way  was  nearly  death — to  stay  with  the 
Indians,  or  leave  them,  in  the  wilderness,  without  shoes,  clothes,  or 
anything  to  eat.  He  started  in  the  night  towards  the  New  Design,  as 
■well  as  ho  could  discover  his  course.      He  slept  out  one  night  besidst 
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the  night  he  left,  and  came  near  freezing,  lie  lay  bes'de  a  log,  and 
gathered  up  some  dry  leaves  with  which  to  cover  himself.  He  tho't 
this  world  lost  to  him,  as  he  must  freeze  that  night.  His  feet  and 
elbows  froze,  to  some  extent ;  his  elbows  being  exposed,  as  his  clothes 
had  holes  in  them.  He  steered,  as  well  as  he  could,  towards  the 
south-west,  but  missed  the  Now  Design  settlement,  and  found  himself 
at  Prairie  du  Roehcr,  the  first  place  he  saw  a  white  man. 

He  was  in  a  horrid  and  deplorable  condition,  when  he  reached  the 
settlement.  He  was  without  shoes,  hat.  or  much  clothes — almost  ex- 
hausted with  hunger,  having  eaten  very  little  for  four  days,  together 
with  his  feet  and  arms  frozen.  His  clothes,  what  little  he  had  on 
were  torn  and  tattered,  and  his  skin  and  flesh  injured  and  wounded  id 
many  pi  a  ess. 

His  family  lay  dead  some  days,  before  the  neighbors  knew  of  the 
murder,  and  therefore  they  were  not  immediately  buried. 

A  small  1'iste  dog,  which  had  been  much  admired  and  petted  by 
McMahon  \s  family,  came  frequently  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ne.c  De- 
sign, and  would  run  back  and  forward  towards  the  residence  of  M<.~ 
Mahon  ;  but  no  one  perceived  the  object  of  the  dog,  which  was  made 
manifest  after  the  murder  was  discovered.  The  poor  do"  wanted  to 
give  the  information,  but  could  not. 

Old  Mr.  Judy  was  the  first  that  discovered  the  dead  bodies,  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  settlement.  lie  bad  seen  such  a  horrid  sio-ht,  that  b* 
shed  tears  when  he  told  the  sad  story  of  the  murder. 

The  citizens  went  out  and  buried  the  dead,  and  had  a  religious 
meeting  called  on  that  same  <'v<-niriLr,  at  the  Jo; t   of  James  Lcmen 
Sen.,  ns  a  kind  of  funeral  devotion  for  the  deceased  Family. 

Jnst  as  the  meeting  closed,  at  nine,  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
McMahon  entered  the  hoaae,   from    Prairie  du   Rochi  r.     AM  parties 
nrprised,  mod  much  effected  at  tl         ne.     McMahon  sat  at  the 
Bra,  and  bis  little  dog  was  also  to  re,  but  did  not  know  bii  master  at 
trst,  ask  changed;  bat  the  moment  be  looked  into  bis  mat- 

ter3        .  be  leaped  into  his   lap,  witl  I  hi, 

little  incident  pro  lace  I  ■  sensation  in  the        mbly  that  wa* 

ting,  and  sorrowful.     McMal  .;„  iM\ ; 

burst  out  into  load  lamentations  for  the  mard< 

After  McMahon  i i hi.-  oalm  fiom  the  first 

Unfriend*  informed  him  that  they  h»i  bnriedalll     I 
ho,  with  a  pioofl  .-.-illation,  exebiin     Is 

tat  hi  their  lires,  and  in  their  death  tl 

*14 
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His  daughters  were  ransomed  and  one  of  them  married  a  Mr.  Gas- 
kill,  of  Madison  county,  and  has  raised  a  large  family.  MeMahon 
himself,  in  a  few  years  after  the  murder  of  his  family,  married  again, 
and  made  a  fine  plantation  on  a  beautiful  eminence  in  the  Horse  Prai- 
rie. He  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Randolph  county,  and  executed  the  duties  of  these  offices 
with  punctuality  and  honesty.  He  possessed  a  good  standing  in  com- 
munity. 

He  moved  from  Randolph  county  to  St.  Clair,  and  resided  on  a 
plantation  a  mile  or  two  north-east  of  Lebanon.  At  last  he  settled  in 
Madison  county,  south-west  of  Troy,  and  died  there,  after  living  a 
long;  and  eventful  life. 

The  Indians,  in  very  early  times,  cared  but  little  about  the  Ameri- 
cans emigrating  to  the  country.  They  supposed  they  would  occupy 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  territory,  which  would  not  do  the  Indians 
any  injury.  The  Indian  wars  raged  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  be- 
fore much  trouble  was  experienced  in  Illinois  from  them. 

This  was  a  great  inducement  to  the  Ogles,  Moores,  andLemens,  and 
many  other  early  settlers,  to  emigrate  to  the  country.  But  the  In- 
dians saw  that  a  great  number  of  Americans  were  locating  themselves 
in  the  country,  and  organizing  a  government. 

In  1790  the  red  skins  commenced  the  defence  of  their  country,  by 
attempting  to  prevent  the  whites  from  settling  in  it. 

In  the  whole  west,  the  Indian  war,  in  1790  and  for  several  years 
after,  was  carried  on  with  rancor  and  bitterness,  not  experienced 
before. 

The  Federal  Government  commenced  hostilities  on  a  large  scale, 
against  the  Indians  located  in  the  northern  section  of  the  present 
State  of  Ohio.  It  was  thought  advisable  "to  carry  the  war  into  Af- 
rica ;"  and  the  northern  nations  of  Indians  must  be  subdued,  before 
a  permanent  peace  could  be  established. 

With  this  view,  the  government  ordered  Gen.  Harmar  to  march 
against  the  Indians  in  the  north-west.  He  organized  an  army  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of 
whom  were  Federal  troops,  and  the  balance  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania militia. 

T  '  army  left  Fort  "Washington,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1790,  and  marched  towards  the  In- 
dian towns  on  the  Maumee.  He  separated  his  army  into  several  di- 
visions, and  made  many  charges  on  small  parties   of  Indians,  and  on 
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deserted  villages  ;    but  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  sustain  the  honor  of 
the  stars  and  stripe3. 

On  the  19th  and  22d  of  October,  he  was  partially  defeated.  The 
public  and  the  Indians,  considered  Harmar  as  having  failed  in  his 
campaign ;  but  the  General  himself,  at  least,  at  the  time  did  not 
think  so. 

The  Indian  account  of  the  battles,  is  :  that  Harmar  lost  five  hun- 
dred men,  killed,  and  the  rest  retreated ;  while  the  Indians  only  lost 
fifteen  or  twentv  warriors. 

The  Shawnces,  Pottowattomies,  and  Miamis,  were  the  Indians  en- 
gaged in  these  battles  against  the  American  army. 

The  Government  believed  that  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Harmar  wa.i 
a  failure,  and  in  consequence,  made  arrangements  for  a  more  power- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Indians. 

An  act  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  passed  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1701,  and  Gov.  St.  Clair  was,  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  north-western  armv. 

Messengers  of  peace  were  sent  to  the  Indians-,  but the  British  agents 
prevented  them  from  accepting  the  terms  offered  by  the  United  Stat 

Before  St.  Clair  could  get  ready,  <ien.  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky, 

tfl  ordeied  on  a  campaign,  in  May  1791,  against  the  Wabash  India 
He  destroyed  all  the  towns  at,  and  near  Ouitenon,  or  Weastowns,  and 
returned. 

a.  Wilkison  was  also  engaged  against  the  V.  i  Indians,  and 

both  expeditions  were  successful. 

Gen.  St.  Clair,  and    Gen.    Butler,  who   was   second  in   command, 
made  the  utmost  exertions  to  raise  and    organize  an  army,  to  retri 
the  honor  of  the  country,  which  in  the  other  campaign  did  not  shine 
out  with  the  accustomed  brilliancy.      The   army   o  air, 

amounted  to  two  thousand  tin hundred  Btrong,  and   left    I 

it  ion,  near  <  lincinnati,  on  the  17th  September,  L78 1  ■        the  Indian 
iwardi  I  Detroit. 

Ge  lair  1:  Miami,  and  built   a  Fort,  called  I 

Hamilton.    Then  the  army  proceeded  forty-four  miles,  and  erected 
■n.    This  Fort  was  eomiM' :  >n  the  1-th  0  ,  and 

I  on  the  2 1th. 

When  the  ti  immenoed  the  march,  the  army  did  do!  pro 

more  than         d  miles  per  day,  and  at   many  tim<   .  .  or  m< 

r  the  militia  «i  I  at  a  time. 

Twenty-nine  miles  from  1  GTerson,  the  army  cam]  \  small 
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stream  twelve  yards  wide,  which  was  a  branch   of  the  Wabash  river* 

The  regiment  of  Col.  Hamtramck,  and  the  Colonel  himself,  were 
sent  back  fvi*  deserters,  and  other  troops ;  so  that  on  the  3d  November 
he  had  only  fourteen  hundred  men  under  his  command  at  the  disas- 
trous battle. 

Half  an  hour  before  sun-rise,  the  Indians,  on  the  4th,  surprised  the 
army  and  defeated  it,killing  and  wounding  eight  orninehundred  men. 

In  Braddock's  defeat  of  one  thousand  tvo  hundred  men,  he  lost 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Braddock  had 
eighty-six  officers,  of  whom  sixty-three  were  slain,  or  wounded. 

In  St.  Clair's  army  there  were  between  eighty-six  and  ninety  officers, 
and  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  causes  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  and  army  have  been  much 
oanvassed  and  discussed  before  military  committees  of  the  army,  and 
of  Congress.  The  defeat  has  been  placed  on  the  grounds  of  lateness 
of  the  season,  want  of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  a  disagreement 
between  the  Generals,  St.  Clair  and  Butler. 

All  these  minor  causes  go  to  show  a  want  of  such  great  military 
talents  in  the  General,  that  he  must  possess  to  enable  him  to  succeed. 

St.  Clair  was  honest  and  upright,  and  possessed  ordinary,  good  tal- 
lents,  as  a  General,  but  his  health  was  bad.  He  could  net  get  on  or  off 
a  horse  without  help,  and  old  age  was  advancing  on  him  ;  so  he  was 
not  the  energetic  and  talented  man  that  he  was,in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  surprised  by  the  Indians — his  troops  were  not  trained,  or  disci- 
plined— it  was  late  in  the  year,  (and  not  very  late  either — the  4th  No- 
vember) and  Col.  Hamtramck  was  absent  with  his  regiment.  All  these 
were  causes  a  man  of  talents  would  have  guarded  against.  He  could 
not  stop  the  time,  but  he  could  have  been  out  sooner,  or  not  at  all  that 
season.  If  he  had  fortified  his  position,  and  waited  for  the  return  of 
Col.  Hamtramck,  the  loss  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  might  have 
been  avoidel,  and  what  wis  also  desirable,  the  honor  of  himself,  and 
army.  To  be  surprised  by  Indians,  is  an  argument  against  the  sagac- 
ity of  a  General. 

Gen.  St.  Clair,  after  this  battle,  retired  from  the  army,  and  de- 
manded an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  which  was  granted  him.  He  was 
acquitted  by  the  committees;  but  the  public  and  the  Indians  did  not 
discharge  him  from  blame. 

The  next  year  Gen.  Wayne  was  appointed  to  take  command  of  the 
*nny  to  conquer  a  pe  ■■•■  ov  sr  th  •  In  li  ns  in  the  north-west. 

The  Government  disli      I  to  shed  blood,  and  to  expend  the  treasure 
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of  the  country ;    and,  therefore,  they  resorted  to  negotiation  for  twe 
long  years. 

It  seems  unreasonable,  that  the  Government  -would  try  peace  meas- 
ures with  the  Indians,  when  the  British  agents  and  officers  were  urging 
them  up  to  fight  the  Americans,  and  they  having  already  whipped  two 
American  armies.  All  the  "peace  talks"  ever  presented  to  the  red 
men,  could  not  have  kept  them  in  peace,  under  these  circumstances. 

Gen.  Wayne  said,  he  had  with  him  about  four  thousand  messencere 
of  peace,  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  the  muzzle  of  the  can- 
non. It  must  be  -written  for  the  Indians  with  powder  aud  lead.  >^ 
other  treaties  had  ever  any  good  effect  with  savages,  and  scarcely  witb 
anv  other  nation. 

All  this  time,  two  years,  the  Government  -were  coaxing  the  Indian* 
into  peace,  Wayne  was  preparing  his  army  for  active  service.  And 
on  the  10th  August,  1794,  he  arived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  He 
here  erected  a  strong  Fort,  called  Fort  Deposit).  In  it  he  put  all  hi* 
heavv  baggage  &c,  and  on  the  20th  August  gave  battle  to  the  Indians, 
nearly  und^r  the  guns  of  the  British  garrison.  He  entirsly  defeated 
them  :  an  I  the  next  year,  on  the  3d  August,  1795,  a  general  peace  was 
made  with  the  Indians,  at  Greenville.  This  peace  relieved  the  people 
of  Illinois,  as  well  as  throughout  the  western  frontiers,  from  Indian 
hostilities. 

After  this  memorable  epoch,  emigration  set  in  to  Illinois,  and  the 
settlements  commenced  to  extend  themselves  fiom  the  New  Design 
and  the  Forts  in  the  American  Bottom,  into  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

About  the  vcar  1799  and  1S00,  a  settlement  commenced  in  the 
Dorse  Prairie. 

Samuel  and  Winder  Kim      .  I  Rate  i fT,  Gibl  McMnhon, 

•  end  of  the  1  nrairi'.\     Ai 

the  timet  ttled   there,  the  country  wi  y  prnirie, 

ann  b  •  with  a  !  w  large  trees.    Now  it  \t  oorered  with 

yo-.  !;at  are  cnlti-.    •    i.     So  soon 

M  the  fire  is  kept  out  of  the  proiri  Lh  timber. 

It  i  II  the  pioneers,  that  th<         .  at  this 

d.iv,  much  b  r  in  all   I  Ad   count!  i  in  them 

fift  :>n   it   ii   i!  the 

first  settlement  of   the  country* 

T< '  i  in  tip-  '  Prairie j  but 

the  ^oke  up    Kforo   the   your   1810;  an«l 
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nearly  all  the  inhabitants  left.      Levens,  and  some  others  remained. 

The  Horse  Prairie  lies  west  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  east  of 
Horse  Creek,  and  both  the  creek  and  prairie  obtained  the  name  by 
herds  of  wild  horses  running,  in  early  times,  in  and  around  this 
prairie.  These  horses  escaped  from  the  French  villages,  and  lived  in 
the  prairie. 

About  the  year  1796,  the  Ogles,  Biggs,  and  some  others,  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  bottom,  and  on  the  hills  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
road  from  the  Bellefontaine  to  Cahokia,  descends  the  bluff.  The 
Ogles  made  a  large  farm  in  the  bottom. 

George  Lunceford  and  Samuel  Judy  purchased  the  "sugar-loaf"  tract 
of  land,  and  made  a  farm  on  it.  Judy  sold  out  to  Lunceford,  and 
went,in  1800, to  his  residence  in  the  present  county  of  Madison,  where 
he  died.  The  "sugar  loaf"  was  rather  remarkable  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

A  small  mound  rises  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  bluff,  which  is  supposed 
to  resemble  a  "sugar  loaf,"  that  gives  the  name  to  this  place.  It  is 
five  or  six  miles  south  of  Oahokia. 

The  American  Bottom  received  many  emigrants,  about  this  time. 
Many  from  the  New  Design  moved  to  the  bottom.  Edward  and  Thom- 
as Todd,  the  Badgleys,  and  others,  left  the  New  Design,  and  settled 
in  the  bottom. 

James  Gilham,  Sen.,  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois,  in  the 
year  1797,  and  settled  in  the  American  Bottom.  He  had  resided  on 
the  frontiers  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Indians  had  taken  two  of  his  sons 
prisoners. 

These  two  boys,  Samuel  and  Clement  Gilham,  remained  with  the 
Kickapoos  for  several  years,  and  were  ransomed  in  Illinois.  The 
Indian  traders  purchased  the  young  men  from  the  Indians,  and  it  took 
the  family  many  years  toil  and  labor,  to  pay  the  ransom.  They  paid 
"Chape  Wollie"  Atchison,  at  Cahokia. 

Mr,  Murdick  and  family,  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and  settled  in 
the  American  Bottom,  in  the  year  1796.  He  resided  near  Judge 
Bond's,  where  he  died  the  next  year.  He  was  the  father  of  John 
Murdick,  the  eccentric  and  quisical  personage,  of  some  celebrity  in 
after  times. 

The  widow  Murdick,  in  a  few  years  after  her  husband's  death,  mar- 
ried George  Blair,  the  first  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Belleville. 

The  Big  Prairie,  in  the  American  Bottom,  contained  a  considerable 
cettlemeiit  before  the  year  1800— more  than  it  ever  did  since. 
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James  Gilham  being  the  pioneer,  a  large  connexion  of  that  family- 
followed  him,  and  came  to  Illinois  at  an  early  period.  They  settled 
first  in  the  Big  Prairie. 

The  American  Bottom,  in  early  times,  contained  a  dense  settlement, 
almost  from  Fort  Chartres  to  Cahokia.  At  one  time,  I  presume  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  population  in  Illinois,  resided  in  this  bottom. 
The  people  residing  in  the  American  Bottom,  gave  tone  and  character, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  bottom,  were 
fashioned  very  much  on  the  French  model.  They  were  extremely  gay, 
polite,  and  merry. 

In  the  American  Bottom,  a  support  for  a  man  and  famliy,  arose  al- 
most spontaneous.  The  Indian  wars  were  closed,  and  the  people  en- 
joyed a  kind  of  perpetual  jubilee  for  many  years.  They  associated 
themselves  with  the  French,  and  imitated  tliat  people  in  their  amuze* 
ments  and  recreations. 

When  any  work  of  any  importance  was  to  be  done,  and  it  could  not 
be  put  off  any  longer,  the  neighbors  assembled  together,  and  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  kind  of  working  frolic,  and  the  job  was  per- 
formed. 

The  harvest  of  wheat  was  always  gathered  in  this  cheerful  and  jovial 
manner.  No  one  heard  of  pay  for  work  in  harvest,  in  old  times, 
House  raisings  were  the  same.  And  if  a  neighbor  got  behind  with 
his  work,  from  sickness,  or  otherwise,  his  friends  around  him  assem- 
bled together,  and  performed  his  work,  without  pay  or  reward,  except 
the  pay  of  an  approving  conscience,  which  is  better  than  all  the  gold 
of  California, 

Flax  was  cultivated  in  these  times,  and  was  often  pulled  at  the  time 
that  the  wheat  was  harvested.  The  girls  frequently  attended  these 
flax  pollings, and  then  animation  and  brilliancy  were  infused  into  the 
whole  atmosphere  at  the  gatherings.  A  proper  number  of  old  ladies 
were  mixed  with  the  girla  to  Bee  matters  were  conducted  with  a  proi 
proportion  of  gaiety  and  merriment,  together  with  moderation,  and 
decorum.  Other  females  were  in  attendance  at  the  cooking  department, 
while  the  grown  men  were  out  in  tin-  wheat  field,  with  each  one  a  reap 
hook,  or  sickle,  in  his  hand.  The  aged  men^and  boys,  w<  re  *lu',-king 
th  ■  wheat,  and  carrying  out  water. 

At  noon  nil  cam.-  in  t«>  dinner.    T hm  there  wai  a  feast  ofgoodfetl 
ingi  with  both  the  young  and  th.-  old.    The  whole  people,  male  an** 
female  would  wash,  and  tix  up  for  dinner.     These  personal  prepai 
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tions  with  the  young  people,  were  speedily  made ;  so  that  they  would 
be  the  sooner  in  the  gay  and  cheerful  society  of  each  other. 

When  these  pioneers  mixed  together  under  shade  trees,  at  these 
gatherings,  much  kind  feelings  and  sociability  were  enjoyed.  The 
aged  sires  were  proud  to  see  their  sons  do  a  man's  work  in  the  harvest 
field,  while  the  old  matrons  were  excited  with  intense  feelings  of 
pleasure,  to  see  their  daughters  make  such  a  decent  appearance,  and 
so  much  admired  and  esteemed  by  the  people. 

Oroups  of  old  men  were  often  sitting  on  the  grass,  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  with  a  bottle  of  Monongahela,  or  Taffia,  in  the  centre,  and 
talking  over  the  Indian  battles  they  fought,  before  Wayne's  treaty; 
and  what  hard  fights  they  had  with  the'Britisn  and  tories,  at  the  Cow- 
Pens,  Guildford  Court  House,  and  King's  Mountain.  These  old  sireSj 
at  times,  were  excited,  at  these  convivial  meetings,  with  liquor  and  the 
wars,  until  they  burst  all  restraint,  and  swore  eternal  enmity  against 
4he  British  ana  to.ies. 

It  done  their  hearts  good  to  exult  over  the  manner  they  living  the 
tories  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  last  Providence  and  Washington 
conquered  the  whole  concern,  at  Yorktown. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  these  times  were  but  a  few  years  after 
the  Revolution,  and  all  the  transactions  of  that  terrible  conflict,  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  these  old  men,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  had 
been  engaged  in  them. 

But  it  was  the  young  folks,  at  these  harvest  noons,  that  forgot 
*'dull  care,55  and  enjoyed  themselves  with  a  hilarity  and  social  feeling, 
that  cannot  be  described.  These  young  people,  after  they  washed, 
and  the  girls  made  their  toilets,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  met,  per- 
haps at  a  fine  spring  of  water,  in  the  shade,  and  talked,  laughed,  and 
almost  amalgamated  together.  Then  was  seen  innocent  and  honest 
society.  Many  of  this  young  group,  had  neither  shoes  or  makawsins 
■on  their  feet;  but  washed  them  clean,  and  the  custom  and  times  made 
it  all  right. 

After  the  common  salutations  were  closed,  and  the  crowd  seated  on 
the  grass,  some  one  would  propose  a  song.  At  that  day,  songs  were 
much  admired,  and  enjoyed.  The  singer,  asamatterof  course;,  "had 
a  bad  cold."  lie  "kotch  his  cold,"  he  said,  "by  running  after  a  wound- 
ed deer."  However,  after  the  proper  solicitation,  he  commenced  to 
"wmgh  and  spit,  and  then  asked, ■" what  song  will  I  sing?"  Half  a 
'dozen  mouths  shouted  for  William  Reily. 

io  old  times,  if  a  song  was  not  sung  loud,  it  was  no  singing  at  all* 
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Often  this  William  Riley  song  was  sung  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance.  He  finished,  and  the  common  praise  was 
given  to  the  song  and  singer,  and  dinner  was  announced. 

A  table  was  erected  under  a  shade,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  planks 
of  a  wagon  body,placed  on  eross  pieces  of  timber,  supported  by  forks 
set  in  the  ground.  This  table  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  company. 
All  the  dishes,  plates,  knives, &c,  of  the  neighborhood  were  collected 
for  the  occasion.  Benches,  stools,  boards,  and  all  such  articles  were 
prepared,  on  which  to  seat  the  company. 

Almost  always,  two  very  dissimilar  things  were  mixed  together  at 
these  dinners  :  Grace  at  the  table,  and  on  it  several  bottles  of  liquor. 
It  was  the  universal  custom,  in  olden  times,  to  use  spiritous  liquors, 
at  these  gatherings. 

Sometimes  these  harvest  frolics  were  closed  up  at  night,  with  a 
dance.     At  all  events,  all  went  home  in  fine  humor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  happier  people   existed  anywhere,  than  in 
the  American  Bottom  for   twenty  yours,  from  1790  to  1810.     These 
were  the  palmy  days  of  the  American  Bottom,  and  such  a  feast  B 
flow  of  good  feelings,  gei  y,   and  most  of  the  virtues  that  adorn 

human  nature,  as  were  experienced  in  the  American  Bottom,  rarely 
exist  in  any  country. 

About  this  time,  1700,  a  small  settlement  was  formed  between  the 
lefontaine  and  the  Mississippi   bluff.      Short,   Griffin,  Gibbons, 
Roberts,  Valentine,  and   some   others,  were  located   in  this  ricinity. 
These  inhabitants  resided  here  a   f<  in,  and  abandoned  tl. 

settlement  entirely.    A  large  grave-yard  in  this  settlement,  m 
u  to  this  day. 

William  Sc.tr.  ;m  anoient  and  •  of  lllillo     . 

born  of  Irish  parents,  in  Boi  .  \  irginia,  in  the  year  174">. 

He  emigrated  tO  W [ford  OOUJ  .,  and  remained  tli.-iv  for 

many  yars. 

]lv>   was    encrgrti^  and    ambitious,    like  mosi  <>f  the   pi 
to  explore  new  countries.     He  risil    I    I    tnois   in   I  u-   17 

with  am  intention  to  reside  in  it,  if  he  Liked  it;  but  he  retun 
Bientuoky,  and  enteved  into  a  traffic  betwi  I  I  band  St.  I 
in  the  then  Spanish  country. 

lb-  and  his  partner,  Branham,  fitte 1  out,  a1  I  .  <>n  the  Ken- 

tucky river,  a -mall  craft  laden  frith  ai  -.I      ,  jj  IMar;. 

They  continued  this  trad>  L  Loui  .   and  when   tlmy 

lolred  the  partnership,  Mr.  Soottfe  m  1  thai  his  partner  had  injoj 

o 
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him  to  a  considerable  amount.  This  was  one  reason  of  his  leaving 
Kentucky. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1797,  the  family  of  Mr.  Scott  and  son- 
in-law,  Jams,  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois  by  land,  and 
reached  the  Horse  Prairie  town,  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  which  was 
the  first  white  settlement  they  saw  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Scott,  having  remained  in  Kentucky  a  short  time,  joined  his 
family  at  the  New  Design,  the  same  fall,  and  about  Christmas  they  all 
located  themselves  on  Turkey  Hill.  This  place,  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  was  conspicuous,  as  a  trading  post.  The  Indians  had  made 
this  place  their  camping  ground  for  ages  past ;  and  the  traders  had 
met  them  there  with  merchandize  to  exchange  for  their  peltries, 
furs,  &c. 

Blue  grass  grew  around  this  beautiful  eminence,  and  other  indi- 
cations show  it  to  be  a  place  of  general  and  ancient  resort  of  the 
Indians  and  Indian  traders. 

Turkey  Hill  is  a  commanding  and  imposing  situation.  It  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  east,  at  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distance. 

Turkey  Hill  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  cote  de  dinde, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  past,  and  many  legends,  and  tales  of 
olden  times,  are  told  of  the  Indians  of  this  place. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Tamarawa  Indians  had  a  large  town  on 
Turkey  Hill,  a  great  many  years  ago ;  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  sent 
an  old  Indian,  a  wise  good  man,  with  the  seeds  of  all  the  good  things, 
for  the  Indians — corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  peas — and  this  old  man 
showed  them  how  to  plant  and  raise  them.  That  the  old  man  lived 
with  them  many  years,  and  gave  them  good  advice  :  never  to  go  to 
war,  or  to  kill  any  one.  For  a  long  time,  while  this  good  man  lived 
with  them,  the  Tamarawas  done  well ;  but  at  last,  the  Indians  got  too 
proud,  and  did  bad  ;  then  this  good  wise  man  left  them. 

This  tradition  may  be  the  reason  that  the  prairie  south  of  Tur- 
key Hill,  was  called  Prairie  Tamarawais. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Scott  settled  himself  on  Turkey  Hill,  he]and  the 
Indians  held  the  country  as  tenants,  in  common.  The  Kickapoos  were 
his  nearest  neighbors.  They  hunted,  and  resided  much  of  the  year, 
near  him ;  but  were  friendly  after  Wayne's  treaty. 

Mr.  Scott  and  family,  were  the  first  American  settlers  north-east  of 
Whiteside's  Station,  in  the  present  county  of  Monroe,  and  remained 
so  for  several  years.    He  had  a  large  family  of  sons,  which  enabled 
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him  to  sustain  himself,  in  his  new  settlement,  which  was  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  white  population. 

His  sons,  in  1798,  being  the  next  year  after  their  arrival  at  Turkey 
Hill,  cultivated  a  crop  in  the  American  Bottom,  and  also  some  im- 
provement was  made  on  Turkey  Hill,  the  same  year.  After  this  year, 
the  family  made  a  large  improvement  on  Turkey  Hill,  where  they  all 
resided  for  many  years  together,  in  peace  and  happiness. 

At  length  the  sons  married,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  around 
the  venerable  patriarch,  until  he  might,  with  propriety,  say :  "I  have 
filled  my  destiny — I  have  run  my  race — 1  see  my  family  and  my  coun- 
try happy,  and  that  makes  me  happy." 

Turkey  Hill  settlement  was  the  next  important  colony  af  the  Amer- 
icans, after  that  of  the  New  Design  and  the  American  Bottom.  This 
settlement,  and  Mr.  Scott,  became  quite  conspicuous,  and  were  known 
throughout  the  West,  until  the  country  became  densely  populated, 
and  the  original  names  disappeared. 

He  was  known,  fur  and  near,  as  "Turkey  Hill  Scott,"  and  artund 
him,  the  next  year  after  his  location,  Hosea  Rigg,  Samuel  Schook,  and 
a  few  others,  settled. 

Mr.  Scott  lived  a  long  and  eventful  life,  of  nearly  83  years,  and 
died  on  Turkey  Hill,  in  the  year  1828,  regretted  and  lamented  by  the 
community  generally. 

He  Was  a  man  of  excellent,  moral,  and   hon<  racter.     He  was 

a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ehurch   for  many  vears,  and 
sustained  himself  in  that  high  and  honorable  a,  whieh  pro\.  I 

that  nil  heart  was  impressed  with  Christian  \  rincii  "    .     Heposssssi  1 
ft  sound  judgment,  and  much  practical  expi  md  Has  not  am- 

bitious of  either  wealth,  or  worldly  distinction* 

He  purchased,  [nearly  times,  four  military  land  warrants,  of  one 
hundred  asses  each,  and  ion  Turl      I     1.    He  also  was 

possessed  of  sufioient  "worldly  g    •."  and  family 

comfortable  and  happy. 

Towards  the  <         >f  his  life,  he  turned  his  | 

study  ;  ]            'H' his  a<h -:n .|  years  in  the  pleasur  d 

sod  reflection.    Be  was  intelligent  andoommui  ho 

di'-d,  be  h -ft  no  enemies,  but  a  l.  ,  to 

mourn  hi>  death* 
Nathaniel  Hull  was  born,  and  r  I   maturity,  in 

ite  of  M  .     lie  was.  Liki  l;  — 

educate!,  an  |         a  plain,  g      :     iholor.  II  I  to    Illiu 
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about  the  year  1780.  He  and  several  other  young  men,  in  the  Revo- 
lution, left  their  native  State  and  traveled  west.  Hull  descended  the 
Ohio  to  a  point  near  Ford's  Ferry  on  that  river,  and  came  across  by 
land  to  Kaskaskia.  This  place  on  the  Ohio  was  afterwards  known  as 
Hull's  Landing,and  at  it.in  the  year  1786,  the  Lemen  family  and  oth- 
ers landed,  and  came  across  the  country  to  the  settlements. 

At  this  day  the  Indians  were  not  hostile  as  afterwards,  so  that  Hull 
and  party  escaped  through  the  wilderness  without  injury.  He  located 
himself  in  the  American  Bottom,  and  in  a  few  years  after  he  married 
into  the  O'Hara  family.  He  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  in  tlva 
Bottom,  and  there  made  a  plantation,  and  erected  a  block  house  Fort, 
as  has  already  been  narrated. 

He  soon  acquired  the  name  of  Captain  Hull,  which  he  richly  de- 
served by  his  talents  and  energies  in  defending  the  country  from  Indi- 
an depredations. 

The  residence  of  Captain  Hull  became,  in  early  times,  a  common 
centre  of  attraction  of  the  people,  for  information,  and  for  the  back- 
woods discussions  of  the  best  mode  of  defence  against  the  Indians. 
His  sage  councils  were  always  received  with  much  respect.  A  post 
ofB.cc  and  small  store  were  established  at  his  block  house.  He  headed 
many  a  party  in  pursuit  of  the  common  enemy,  when  any  depredation 
was  committed  by  them. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  went  back  to  Massachusetts  for  his  brother, 
Daniel  Hull,  and  moved  him  and  family  to  the  American  Bot- 
tom. 

Capt.  Hull  raised  a  large  and  respectable  family.  One  of  his  sons, 
Daniel  Hull,  joined  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  of  Emanuel  Liza, 
and  others,  and  started  to  the  mountains  in  1809.  He  was  destroyed 
there  by  a  white  bear. 

Capt.  Hull  was  not  only  a  good  scholar,  but  he  read,  reflected  and 
made  himself  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  man.  He  delighted 
to  read  the  scenes  and  transactions  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  unam- 
bitious for  office,  but  the  public  prevailed  on  him  to  act  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  County  Court  Judge,  for  Randolph  county.      He  ad- 

oistered  justice  and  equity  for  many  years,  in  these  capacities.  The 
whole  community  was  satisfied  and  pleased  with  his  official  acts  ;  but 
it  was  in  the  county  court  where  his  sound  judgment  and  influence  did 
the  people  the  most  service.  He  was  for  many  years  the  main  pillar 
of  the  Randolph  county  court. 

At  all  time   the  Countv  Court,  under   our  system  of  laws,  is  an  im- 
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portant  tribunal.  It  assesses  the  taxes,  and  enforces  their  collection. 
Bridges,  public  roads,  court  houses,  &c,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  ancient  county  court.  Justice  Hull  performed  well,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  all  of  these  important  duties. 

He  turned  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  his  plantation.  He  delighted  in  his  resi- 
dence. Just  before  he  died,  he  enjoined  it  on  his  friends  to  bury  him 
on  the  bluff,  adjoining  his  plantation,  and,  moreover,  he  requested 
them  to  bury  him  standing  on  his  feet,  overlooking  his  premises. 

His  grave  was  made  and  him  buried  in  the  manner  he  requested.  Hi* 
grave  was  handsomely  paled  in,  and  was  an  object  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion for  many  years  after  his  burial.  He  died  in  1800.  He  pos- 
ted a  character  for  probity  and  integrity  that  was  recognized  by  all. 
His  death  in  his  neighborhood,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  country, 
was  very  much  lamented  and  regreted.  Capt.  Hull  stood  as  the  m 
pillar  of  society  in  his  neighborhood,  and  was,  in  the  same  proportion, 
mourned  for,  at  his  decea  But  such  are  the  Immutable  law-   of 

Providence.    We  may  regret  death  :  yet  the  law  is  just,  because  it  j« 
the  command  of  <  tod.     The  great  Roman  poet  said  : 

"Nor  loud  lament,  nor  silent  tear  deplore 
The  fate  of  Ennius,  when  he's  no  more." 
John  De  Moulin  was  a  native  of    Switzerland,  and  was    a   man  of 
science  and  high  classic  attainment.      lb'  was  educated  a  gent] 
and  sustained  that  character  thro'  life.     I  >e  Moulin  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada from  Switzerland,     lb'  settled  in  Cahokia  in  the   year    17' 
soon  became  a  conspicuous  and  inter  oharacter. 

In  the  year  IT'1 0  he  was  the  ( 'hief  Justice  of   the  Court  of   C 
Pleas,  of  the  Cahokia  District  of  St.  flair  county     The  writs  of  that 
d;iv  w  aed  in  his  name  and  dated  at  Cahokia.     ]. 

ted  Colonel  of  tfa  county,  and  held  that  office  for   i  »     He 

tvos,  for  iesof;  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  i 

Judge  of  Probate.     At  this  time,  in  the  "."... 

yean  after,  <  Jol.  I )  •  Moulin  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  eon: 

He  was  &  large  trader  in  lands.  Hi-  aam 
rorords  of  land  titles,  almost  as  much  as  any  other ]  :  in  tho coun- 
ty, r.  ic  scholar  in  Europe,  he  and  I  well  the  civil 
law,  and  was  1  lawyer,aitho'  he  did  not  practice  in  t!  :-;s. 
Me  praotioed  law  to  great  advantage  in  his  own  bumn<  .  I 
the  titles  of  the  lands  in  market  at  th  <  well  ;■ 
the  science  of  land  Bpccul 
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ing  and  a  competency.  At  one  time  he  was  considered  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen, but  in  the  decline  of  his  life  he  was  not  so  attentive  to  business, 
and  was  stationary,  or  declined  in  wealth. 

He  was  Colonel  of  the  county,  and  made  it  his  duty,  as  it  was  his 
pleasure,  to  drill,  train,  and  keep  in  organization,  the  militia  of  the 
ceunty.  De  Moulin  studied  military  tactics,  as  they  were  understood 
and  practiced  in  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorse. 

The  French  were  born  a  military  people,  and  the  Americans  were 
harrassed  by  the  Indians ;  so  that  the  whole  community,  French  and 
Americans,  were  zealous  and  anxious  to  carry  out  the  efforts  of  the 
Colonel  on  this  subject. 

The  spirit  of  military  training  was  morepopular.  in  olden  times, 
than  at  present*  I  think  the  old  custom  should  be  preserved.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  American  citizen,  to  know 
well  the  use  of  arms  ;  so  that  he  could  be  a  soldier,  ready  for  battle 
at  the  shortest  notice.  For  the  defence  of  our  free  institutions,  the 
citizens  should  be  prepared  at  all  times. 

It  is  not  the  friendship  that  the  Monarchies  of  Europe  have  for  us, 
that  makes  them  respect  us.  It  is  our  power  of  defence.  Therefore, 
to  be  prepared  for  defence,  we  should  drill  and  train  our  citizens. 
To  be  always  prepared  for  an  effectual  defence,  will  secure  us  an 
eternal  peace. 

Col.  De  Moulin  was  large,  portly,  and  an  elegant  figure  of  a  man. 
He  took  great  pride  in  hi3  appearance  on  parade  days,and  wore,  gen- 
erally a  splendid  military  dress,  on  these  occasions.  His  subaltern 
officers  respected  him,  and  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter.  He  had 
that  natural  gift,  to  command  without  giving  offence. 

The  militia  of  the  county,  under  his  command,  was  well  trained  and 
well  disciplined,  and  efficient. 

He  continued  a  single  man  during  his  residence  in  Illinois,  and, 
died  without  wife,  children,  or  relatives  of  any  degree,  in  the  country. 
He  kept  house,  and  was  slandered,  in  friendship,  after  the  manner 
Jefferson  was,  in  reference  to  his  female  cook,  of  a  sable  color. 

It  was  rumored,  that  Col.  De  Moulin  had  a  female  acquaintance  in 
.Europe,  whom  he  had  promised,  before  the  Church,  "to  love  and 
cherish."  This  was  not  true,  I  presume ;  as  no  one  ever  came,  after 
his  death,  to  examine  his  estate. 

His  residence  in  Cahokia,  was  a  medium  between  a  "bachelor  hall," 
and  the  staid  mansion,  governed  by  a  wise  and  decent  matron. 

He  was,  himself,  a  moral  and  correct  man ;    and  never  permitted 
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himself  to  relax  into  low,  or  vulgar  society.     He   always  deported 
himself,  as  bo  was.  a  well  bred  gentleman. 

He  made  a  commencement  of  a  small  water  mill,  on  the  Mississippi 
bluff,  not  far  east  of  the  Falling  Spring.  He  died  at  this  place,  in  the 
year  1808.  He  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected.  His  virtues 
of  benevolence,  kindness,  and  generosity,  were  not  questioned,  and  he 
lived  and  died  very  popular.  His  death  was  considered  a  calamity  to 
the  country.  He  had  very  few,  or  rather  no  enemies.  Altho'  he 
speculated  in  lands,  he  was  honest  and  correct.  His  character  was 
much  to  be  admired,  and  very  little  to  be  condemned.  He  possessed 
a  sound,  well  balanced  mind,  not  of  the  higher  order,  but  very  re- 
spectable. 

Nicholas  Jarrot  was  an  ancient  and  respectable  pioneer  of  Illinois, 
lie  was  a  native  of  Franch  Compte,  in  France,  and  was  a  younger 
branch  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  was,  withal,  a  gentleman  of  elegant  and  accomplished  man- 
ners. His  education,  and  his  suavity  of  manners,  made  him  an 
acceptable  member  of  any  society  wherein  he  might  be. 

The  troubles  in  France  in  the  year  1790,  caused  him  to  emigrate  to 
"the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  He  landed  at 
Baltimore,  and  traveled  to  New  Orleans,  and  perhaps  to  Havana. 
At  last  lie  reached  Cahokia,  in  the  year  1704,  and  pitched  his  tent  in 
this  place,  for  his  residence  during  life.  He  came  to  Cahokia,  & 
poor  young  man — a  stranger  and  a  foreigner — withithout  family  con- 
nexions, or  friends  ;  but  by  his  talents  and  energy,  in  a  few  years  he 
acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and  what  is  better,  a  very  respectable 
standing. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Jarrot, to  be  idle.  His  very  compe- 
tition \\a-  activity  and  energy.  All  the  repose,  or  leisure  BC  dCBlTI d 
to  take,  was  enough  to   recruit    his   physical  strength,  that   he    migl  t 

•    joy  the  luxury  of  activity,  and  hi-  incessant  application  to  business  • 

His  ph  •  ills  happiness,  and  his  stu/imiun  htoutiii,  was  an  indefu  - 

kble  industry.    His  mind  was  sir  ,  and  sprightly,     [twss 

trained  and  disciplined  by  education. 
In  early  times,  he  was  elected  a  Major    in  a  battalion  of  the  St, 

Clair  military,  and    For  years  lie  was   known,  far   and  Dear,  SI  Maj    r 
Jarrot. 

lie  was  like  the  honey  bee  :   as  soon  M  be  reached  Cahokia,  he  C 
menecd  business.      He  obtained  1  ■nail   supply   of  Indian  goods,  and 

became  partially,  an  Indian  trader.     Almost  every  year,  heeithcr  WCSt 
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himself,  in  his  boat,  or  sent  it  with  goods  to  the  upper  Mississippi— 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  or  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  or  in  that  region  of 
country.  He  bartered  off  such  articles  as  the  natives  needed,  for  their 
furs,  peltries,  &c.  He  also  kept  a  small  retail  store  of  goods,  suita- 
ble to  the  market  in  Cahokia,for  many  years  after  his  first  arrival. 

Altho'  he  commenced  in  an  humble  manner,  in  these  commercial 
operations ;  yet  to  advance  his  capital  was  certain.  He  saw,  and  at- 
tended to,  the  business  in  person,  so  that  he  knew  every  moment  what 
he  was  doing.  In  early  times,  the  Indian  trade  was  very  lucrative. 
At  times,  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  was  realized  on  the  goods 
sold  to  the  Indians.  This  traffic  was  the  first  rise  that  Major  Jarrot 
made  to  reach  the  fortune  he  acquired. 

Not  long  before  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  the  English 
traders  excited  the  Indians  against  the  American  population,  and  the 
American  traders. 

Altho'  Major  Jarrot  was  a  Frenchman,  yet  he  was  carrying  on  his 
commerce  under  the  American  flag.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Indian  tra- 
ders to  make  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien  their  main  depot  of 
goods,  and  carry  such  articles  out  to  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  as 
the  red  skins  needed. 

Jarrot  took  two  men  and  some  goods  out  from  the  village,some  dis- 
tance, to  a  large  Indian  camp.  The  Indians  expected  him,  and  were 
frantic  with  rage  against  him,  because  he  was  an  American.  This 
was  effected  bv  the  British  traders.  The  Indians  were  determined  to 
kill  him,  and  take  his  merchandize. 

Jarrot  and  his  men  were  only  armed  with  shot  guns,  expecting  no 
enmity  from  the  Indians.  The  warriors,  to  a  considerable  number, 
armed  themselves  for  murder,  and  proceeded  out  of  the  camps  to  meet 
Jarrot. 

The  Indians  raised  the  war  whoop,  and  brandished  their  spears  and 
tomhawks  in  the  air.  It  was  approaching  an  alarming  crisis.  Jarrot 
and  men,  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  destruction.  The  furious  savages 
would  not  permit  a  parley  ;  but  at  last,  when  the  warriors  were  so 
near  Jarrot,,  that  it  might  be  fatal  with  him,  one  of  his  old  friends,  a 
Winnebago  Indian,  stepped  before  the  crowd  of  warriors,  and  raised 
a  terrific  war  whoop,  such  as  the  Indians  use  in  a  battle,  where  they 
are  sure  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  kind  of  death  cry,  so  called  by  them. 
The  Indian  was  armed  with  all  the  weapons  used  by  the  infuriated 
savages  in  mortal  conflict. 

The  warriors  saw  the  danger  they  were  in.     One  or  more  of  them 
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must  be  slain  by  the  friend  of  Jarrot,if  they  persisted  in  the  attempt 
to  murder  him  and  party.  The  bravery  of  the  Winnebago  made  them 
reflect,  and  they  desisted  from  the  cowardly  act,  to  assassinate  the 
trader. 

Jarrot  and  men  were  saved  by  the  noble  daring  of  this  wild  savage. 
The  Indians  changed  his  former  name  to  that  of  Jarrot ;  and  he  was 
always  known  by  that  name  afterwards.  I  saw  this  Indian,  who  was 
called  Jarrot,  at  Galena,  in  1S29. 

Maj.  Jarrot  erected  a  horse  mill  in  Cahokia, which  was  profitable  to 
himself  and  serviceable  to  the  public.  This  mill  was  in  operation  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  of  1812,and  assisted  much  in  pro\  iding  the  sup- 
plies for  the  troops  engaged  in  that  war. 

In  1810,while  Jarrot  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  trading  with  the  In 
dians,  altho'  it  was  greatly  against  his  interests,  reported  faithfully  to 
the  Government  the  hostile   disposition   of  the  Indians   towards   the 
United  States. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  he  organized  a  company  to  proceed  to  Peoria, 
and  he  fortified  his  boat  for  the  expedition,  in  1813  ;  and  1m*  made 
the  voyage  to  Peoria  in  safety,  altho'  the  Illinois  river  was  lined  with 
the  hostile  Indians. 

In  early  times,  he  turned  his  talents  and  energies  to  the  comm- 
inland  claims,  and  to  the  land  itself.  Various  acts  oJ  Congress 
granted  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Illinois  certain  claims  to  land. 
These  claims  were  to  be  adjusted  and  allowed  by  the  proper  ofBc»'v-i 
of  the  General  Government.  Many  of  the  inhabitant-;  were  pOOr,and 
could  not  wait  for  the  General  Government  to  adjust  the  claims  ;  al- 
so, many  were  uninformed  aa  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  their  rights. 
This  situation  of  the  country  enabled  Jarrot,  and  otli-  »■ 

vantageons  purchases  of  these  land  claim  ■ 

Be  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in  real   i         ,  which,  with  some 
debts,  descended  to  his  heirs  at  bia  death.      He  owned  th< 
tion  "f  land  in  the  country. 

A-  one  time  he  owned  the  gi  portion  of  the  Wiggina   r 

Landing,  opposite  St.  Louis. 

The  mosi  unfortunate  policy  of  Maj.  Jarrot  w^  1  aia  for 

mills.    Bis  talents,  en         i,  wealth,and  ambition, '         dl  enlisted  to 

build  and  maintain  a  water  mill  on  <  'ahokia  ( '1 k.    Thii  mill  *  i 

uated  a  few  miles  north  east  of   Dlinoistown,   and  the 

(••'  his  expendix  I  qnantitioa  of  money  to  do  effect,   but  at 

last,  1  his  life  by  th<  ore,  fatigue  and   iiokn< 
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rienced  at  this  mill.  During  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  he  exerted 
all  his  energies  and  means  to  sustain  this  mill,  and  at  last,  he  and  it 
both  perished  in  the  struggle.  He  was  contending  against  the  ele- 
ments in  the  American  Bottom,  like  Napoleon  did  at  Moscow.  The 
sand  banks  of  the  creek,  the  swamps  near  the  mill,  and  sickness,  suc- 
ceeded over  him,  like  the  cold  winter  did  over  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in 
Russia. 

Moreover,  this  mill  caused  Maj.  Jarrot  much  trouble  and  expense  by 
the  dam,  raising  the  water,  and  flooding  the  low  lands  near  Cahokia 
creek  above  the  mill. 

William  Robb  built  another  water  mill,  on  the  creek,above  Jarrot's, 
and  contended  that  Cahokia  creek  was  a  navigable  stream,  below  his 
mill.  Robb  buit  a  boat  and  loaded  it  with  flour.  He  assembled  many 
of  his  neighbors,  and  forced  his  boat  through  Jarrot's  mill  dam.  He 
did  much  injury  to  the  dam.  Robb  was  indicted,  but  the  traverse  ju- 
ry did  not  agree ;  thus  the  matter  ended. 

Maj.  Jarrot  held  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Judge  of  the 
County  Court,  of  St.  Clair,  for  many  years.  Jarrot's  name  is  often 
found  on  the  records  of  the  court  in  ancient  times,  and  his  services  in 
the  judicial  department  were  always  respected  by  the  people;  his  de- 
cisions on  the  bench  were  prompt  and  quick. 

Maj.  Jarrot  erected  in  Cahokia  one  of  the  first  and  finest  brick  houses 
in  the  country,  and  lived  in  it,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
kindness  of  heart  and  urbanity  of  manners  which  marked  his  actions, 
attracted  many  visitors  to  his  mansion,  where  they  were  received  and 
entertained  by  him  and  his  interesting  family  in  a  polished  and  ele- 
gant style. 

Maj.  Jarrot  raised  a  very  large  and  respectable  family;  his  first 
wife  was  a  Miss  Barbeau,of  Prairre  du  Rocher.who  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  child ;  his  next  wife  was  a  Miss  Beauvais,  of  Ste, 
Genevieve.  This  lady  possed  a  strong  mind,  together  with  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition ;  so  that  she  was,  through  the  earthly  career  of 
of  her  husband,  a  great  support  and  solace  to  him- 

Jarrot  was  much  devoted  to  his  family,  and  educated  and  improved 
them  all  in  his  power.  In  the  year  1823,  he  died,  in  Cahokia,  and  hia 
family  showed  their  sorrow  and  grief,  not  only  in  their  kind  feelings 
and  affections  for  him,  but  also,  the  irreparable  loss  they  sustained  in 
his  death. 

Jarrot  was  a  strict  and  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  performed 
with  sinoere  devotion  all  his  religious  duties,  enjoined  by  that  Church: 
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he  and  his  wife  always  headed  the  family  in  going  to,  and  returning 
.  from  church,  on  the  Sabbath.  S 

Being  strictly  moral,  he  set  his  family  and  others,  a  good  example 
of  piety  and  religion.  The  remains  of  this  good  man  are  resting  m 
peace  in  the  ancient  grave  yard  of  Cahokia,  where  this  small  territory 
contains  most  of  the  deceased  of  this  village  for  the  last  150  years 

A  smaall  and  sparse  settlement,  mostly  of  Americans,  was  madc'on 
the  east  side  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  as  early  as  the  year   1780    and 
for  some  few  years  thereafter,   this   colony  continued  to  increase 
Hilterbrand,  Henry  and  Elijah   Smith,  Daniel   His,   Hayden  Wells' 
Teel,  and  some  few  other,  resided  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kaskaskh 
river,  above  Nine  Mile  Creek,  and  made  small  improvements  there 
John  Doyle,  John  montgomery,  John  Dodge,  M.  Arstugus,  and  only 
a  few  others,  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  opposite  Kaskaskia,  on  I 
east  side  of  the  river.     Jean  B.  Beavois  made  an  improvement  at   the 
head  of  Gravelly  Creek,  four  miles  east  of  Kaskaskia.     Thos.  Hughes 
improved  on  Nine  Mile  Creek  and  was  killed  emigrating  to  thecourTtrv 
as  before  narrate!.  * ' 

This  colony  did  not  flourish  to  any  great  extext.  About  this  time 
from  1780  to  1705,  the  Indian  war  raged  in  the  above  period  and 
broke  up  this  settlement.  This  colony  disappeared,  and  in  the  year 
1796,  and  in  1707  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  re-establishin^  it. 
In  these  two  years,  several  families  permanently  settled  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  remained  there.  Hughes  McDor- 
ough,  Kelly,  Anderson  and  Pettitt,  with  their  famOses,  formed  a  small 
settlement,  and  occupied  about  the  neighborhood  which  the  pre- 

vious colony  did.    Andrew  Dunks  arrived  soon  after,  and  improi 
on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  in  this  settlement. 

Th.         ill  colony  did  not  increase  in  mm,  rmany 

altho'  they  lived  hap]    ,       I    improi    I  their  tarn:  .     Ih< 
vill  Kaskaskia,  and  the  B  .ia  [ndians  for  their  d  re. 

Ik  Edgar's  mill,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  was 
merit  to  reside  there.    No  schools,  or  religion  > 

for  many  years,  in  this  settlement.     The   [ndiaa  ! 

to  friendship  j  be  ging,and  stealing,  were  their  mostoomi 

Stace  MeDonou^h  was  th.-  main  pillar,  and   leader,  in  t! 
ment.     lie  was  born  in  N       '  ,  in    the  year    177". 

infant,  his  father  and  mother  died,  leaving  him  on  the     Ld  charities 
of  the  world ;  and  he  was  bound  mm<>n  prac- 

tice of  leaving  hii  "Bots,M  and  :  -  the  blame  on  the 
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other.  This  much  can  be  said  against  his  principal :  that  McDonough 
never  received  any  school  house  education,  whatever.  This  fault  is 
set  down  on  the  side  of  his  employer. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  emigrated  west,  and  when  a  youth,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  country. 

McDonough  was  a  soldier  in  many  of  the  expeditions  with  the  Ken- 
tucky troops,  against  the  Indians  towards  Detroit.  He  was  athletic, 
stout,  and  courageous,  and  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  marksman. 
With  these  qualifications,  he  frequently  acted  as  a  spy.  He  possessed 
a  strong  natural  mind,  and  employed  all  his  energies,  mind  and 
foody,  to  the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  was  a  conspicuous  man,  in 
his  sphere,  in  the  campaign  under  Gen.  Clark,  from  the  Falls  to  the 
Wabash,  in  the  year  1786.  Altho'  he  was  then  only  sixteen  years  old, 
the  experience  of  many  years  was  realized  by  him. 

McDonough  entered  the  service  of  the  Government  in  1790,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  number  of  pack  horses,  in  the 
campaign  of  Gen.  Harmar.  In  that  campaign  he  was  engaged,  and 
was  always  found  in  the  many  charges  on  the  Indians,  ordered  by  the 
General.  After  returning  with  the  troops,  he  entered  the  service  under 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  in  1791 ;  and  was  again  engaged  in  the  responsible 
duties  of  commanding  the  convoys  of  provisious  for  the  army ;  and 
was  an  honest,  trustworthy  agent  of  the  Quarter-master  Department. 
Altho'  he  knew  not  a  letter  in  the  book,  yet  he  was  entrusted  with 
this  important  command. 

McDonough  was  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  the  4th 
November,  1791,  where  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  were  slain;  and 
always  said  the  whole  catastrophe  was  the  fault  of  the  officers — that 
the  number,  strength,  and  capacity  of  the  Indians,  were  disregarded 
by  the  officers  in  command,and  sorely  did  they  pay  for  it.  Butler  lost 
his  life,  and  St.  Clair  his  character  and  standing. 

McDonough  often  informed  me,  that  the  Indians  surprised  the  army, 
and  surrounded  it.  The  militia  were  without  officers,  and  were  so 
panic  stricken,  that  they  rushed  about  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  without  the  least  attempt  to  fight,  or 
defend  themselves.  Thev  were  '>utchered,  like  so  many  bullocks  in  a 
pen.     By  a  kind  of  in  the  crowd  of  men,   not  soldiers,  of  St. 

€lair's  army,  made  am  aentto  breakthrough  the  herds  of  sava- 
ges, who  were  around  tl  and  the  Indians  could  not  kill  all  before 
some  escaped*  The  re  r  soldiers  often  charged  on  the  Indians,  and 
drove  them  a  considerab  anee ;    but  other  savages  were  assail- 
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ing  the  troops  in  the  rear,  so  that  it  required  another  charge  back  to 
reach  the  camp  again.  McDonough  always  uniformly  stated  that  the 
carnage,  and  numbers  s.-ain  in  that  battle,  never  were  btated  in  the 
reports. 

MoDoiiough  escaped  on  foot,  from  this  defeat,  and  left  the  main 
route,  whe  re  the  Indians  made  such  havoc  on  the  strangling  men. 
After  he  left  the  road  some  distance,  he  found  a  mounded  officer. 
This  man  was  badly  wounded,  supposed  then,  to  be  mortal.  He 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  almost  exhausted,  and  mistook  McPonough 
to  be  an  Indian,  when  he  first  came  up  to  him.  The  noble  spirit  of 
an  Ameiican  officer  still  remained  in  this  man,  lying  alme 
on  the  ground.  He  drew  his  pistol,  and  prepared  for  battle;  but  soon 
discovered  a  friend  instead  of  a  savage  foe.  McDonoogh  said,  he 
could  not  help  smiling,  aiiho'  it  was  I  time,  at  the  ridicui 

attempt  this  officer  made  to  fight;  but  it   shewed  the  truecourag. 
an  American  officer. 

Alter  much  exertion,  and  suffering  from  hanger,   McDonoogh  got 
this  officer  and  bimeeU         i  into  camp.    Without  help,  the  wound 
man  must  have    perished;    but  he  i.  and   lived  many 

afterwards. 

McDonough  was  as  efficient  on   the  water  as  on  lam! :  beng  an 
oellent  river  pilot.     Bee  aded  one  of  th<    tinted  - 

on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  year  1793;  an  1  near  the  mouth  of  the  &i  e- 
tucky  river,  he  was  shot  from  the  shore,  by  an  Indian,  in  the  should*  r. 
Some  white  man  with  the  Indians,  hal  out  in  English,  "to  thr 

that  man  overboard— be  will  die  in  s  shorttime!" 

Thi  and  from   whioh  .  al- 

tho'  he  lived  fez  m 
for  this  wound,  when  I 

Alth'-'  net  well,  be  embark<  1  in  the  campaign  under  (.Jen.  Waj 
He  was  anxioue  |  fa  m  the  do 

when  the  Kndiani  had  trampled  them.     II.  deli  rve  undet 

Mad  Ant  bun 

Mi  Danoagfa  mi  t,  and  we    i  into  a 

flame.     Of  surh  s«ddh  M  i »   ■  ,  Wayne  e      I     I       m  md 

[le  fought  through  the  battle  onder  Wmrnr,  and 
would  order  a«]    i  r;.;tMi  garr  I 

more  enraged  again  I  the  I  ngliab,wbo  urged  theanvag «■-.  .-n  to  fight, 

than  against  the  Indians    I 

The  war  having  oloi  •  1  with  honor,  M  I  Enough  left  the  s<         .  U. 
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1705,  and  retired  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.     He  married  there,  and  in 
the  year  1797,  as  above  stated,  settled  on  the  place  where  he  died. 

He  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and  improved  a  fine  planta- 
tion, a  short  distance  east  of  Kaskaskia.  He  was  always  extremely 
fond  of  the  rifle,  and  spared  some  of  his  time  to  hunt.  In  early  times, 
a  man  who  hunted  none,  was  a  rare  thing. 

During  the  war  of  1512,  he  had  the  contract  to  carrv  the  mail  from 
St.  Louis  to  Shawneetown,  through  the  wilderness  country  from  Kas- 
kaskia to  the  Ohio  river.  This  mail  route  was  very  important  in  the 
war ;  as  that  was  the  route  through  which  the  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  Illinois  and  Washington  City.  It  was  a  dangerous 
service,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  :  but  he  carried  the 
mails  with  punctuality. 

In  the  war,  he  was  Captain  of  a  mounted  company  to  defend  the 
frontiers.  He  performed  this  service  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
He  was,  through  life,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  activity.  Nature 
gifted  him  with  a  sound,  strong  mind,  and,  although  he  had  no  A  B  C 
education,  yet  his  long  life  thro'  so  many  scenes  and  trials,  made  him 
intelligent  and  wise.  He  entertained  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  no  one  doubted  his  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. His  mind  was  well  balanced ;  and  he  was  honest  and  correct  in 
all  transactions.  He  lived  for  almost  half  a  century  on  his  farm,  and 
died  there.  He  was  deservedly  popular,  and  the  public  regretted  very 
much  his  death. 

As  soon  as  the  west  increased  its  population,  and  raised  a  surplus 
produce,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  all  important,  to  ship 
their  surplus  to  market.  It  is  astonishing,  at  this  day,  to  look  back 
at  the  excitement  of  the  western  people,  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  to  the  ocean.  The  people  seemed  to  be  frantic,  and  almost 
erazy  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  join  any  Government,  to  secure  the  free 
use  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  Spain  owned  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  the  mouth,  and  did  actually  prevent  the  west,  for  a  time, 
to  export  their  products  to  market. 

And  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  that  many  leading  characters  in 
the  west  were  willing  to  sever  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  meeting  of  the  staff  offi- 
cers, who  were  engaged  in  a  campaign  in  the  year  1786,  from  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  to  chastise  the  Wabash  Indians,  met 
at  Vincennes,  on  the  8th  of  October  of  that  year,  and  agreed  to  or- 
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ganize  a  seperate  and  independent  government.  The  ob|ect  of  this 
organization  was  mostly  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spaniards  were  either  to  be  driven  off,  or  joined,  as  the  circum- 
stances might  be.  This  board  of  field  officers  determined  "to  garri- 
son that  post  (Vincennes) — to  raise  supplies  by  impressment,  and  to 
enlist  new  troops. " 

This  new  government  was  about  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  had 
seized  a  large  amount  of  Spanish  property  in  Vincennes  and  Illinois. 
Letters  were  written  to  the  State  of  Georgia  to  induce  that  State  to 
join  in  the  cause,  as  the  territory  of  Georgia  came  in  contact  with  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

Congress  hearing  of  this  movement  at  Vincennes,  prepared  troopR 
to  suppress  this  new  government.  Public  opinion  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  people,  put  this  scheme  down  ;  as  they  did  the  "Whiskey  insur- 
rection, and  the  South  Carolina  treason  to  dismember  the  Union,  in 
modern  times. 

The  officers  decided,  at  Vincennes,  that,  as  the  Spaniards  would  not 
permit  the  Americans  co  descend  the  Mississippi,  the  Spaniards  should 
not  ascend  the  river. 

About  this  time,  1793,  Gennet,  the  Minister  of  the  New  French  Re- 
public, arrived  in  the  United  States.  lie  landed  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  made  a  kind  of  a  triumphal  procession  from  that  city 
to  the  seat  of  government.  He  presumed  much  on  the  friendly  rela- 
tions, which  were,  or  ought  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  between  tho  U.  8. 
&  the  French  Government.  It  will'be  recollected  that  France  had  com- 
menced her  glorious  revolution  for  freedom,  and  bad  established  a 
Bepnblic.  Gennet  was  it-  niiiiist<T  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
presented  himself,  on  the  18th March,  1798,  toPr<  sideut  Washington. 
It  also  must  I  >e  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Federal  and  Repnblioan  par- 
ties raged  with  violence  and  bitterness,  at  this  time.  The  Federalist* 
took  part  with  England)  against  Fran  e,  while  the  Republicans  wi 
for  France,  and  opposed  to  England.  The  administration  was  rather 
Federal. 

<  tennet,  by  all  the  means  and  arts  in  his  power,  atl 
the  GorernmenJ  t<>  tab-  sides  with  Frarn  1  1;  but  I 

firmness  and    wisdom  of  Washington  and   hi-<  Cabinet,  ti       . '.>nf 
from  any  "entangling  alliances'1  with  Eu  The  nan 

has  governed  the  councils  of  the  nation,  to  this  day.     Gennet  was  . 
satisfiod  with  the  Government,  and  n-  1  to  th.>  people.    He  \ 

u  talented  man,  and  had  just  came  fr^m   a  warm  political  discussi 
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hi  Franco,  and  attempted  it  here.  He  had  not  neglected  the  Westr 
and  had  given  commissions  out,  even  in  Illinois,  to  levy  troops  to  sus- 
*  am  the  West  against  the  Union.  Our  Government  requested  the 
Republic  of  France  to  recall  him,  and  they  did  so. 

The  next  Minister,  Adet,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1796, 
attempted  the  same  policy,  but  failed  more  signally  than  his  prede- 
cessor. 

During  this  season  of  excitement  and  confusion  in  the  west,  tho 
Spanish  authorities  were  active  and  vigilant,  in  carrying  on  intrigues 
with  many  influential  citizens  of  the  west,  to  induce  them  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  become  an  independent  Republic. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  great  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  it  was  not  healed  up,  until  Jay,  our  Minister  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  made  a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  the  year  1"<  95,  which 
secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  us  forever. 

The  Federal  Government  was  vigilant  and  active  in  guarding 
against  all  these  assaults  on  the  Union.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Massa- 
cre was  repaired  and  fortified.  Troops  were  stationed  there,  and  in- 
creased as  danger  threatened.  In  fact,  soldiers  had  been  stationed 
there,  almost  all  the  time,  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783.  Gen. 
Wiikerson,  about  the  year  1795,  made  below  Massacre,  what  was 
called  "Contonment  Wilkinson."  The  remains  of  this  Fort  can  be 
seen  at  this  day. 

In  1830,  two  companies  of  regular  soldiers  were  stationed  in  Fort 
Massacre.  Captains  Russel,  and  Daniel  Bissell,  were  the  command- 
ers. One  of  these  companies  was,  in  the  year  1802,  ordered  to  Kas- 
ka3kia,  and  occupied  the  top  of  the  river  bluff,  east  of  Kaskaskia, 
where  once  stood  Fort  Gage.  This  company  remained  there  al- 
most three  years,  and  until  Louisiana  was  transfered  to  the  United 
states,  in  1805.  Then  it  was  orderdered  off  to  St.  Louis,  in  upper 
Louisiana,  and  never  returned.  The  celebrated  Zebulon  Pike,  who 
was  destroyed  in  Upper  Canada,  at  Queenstown,  was  attached  to  this 

rip  any  as  a  subaltern  officer.  He  was  very  young  at  that  day,  and 
was  an  active,  energetic  youth.  He  was  restless  and  ambitious,  and 
wan  mostly  out  of  the  garrison  on  some  scientific  excursion.  He  de- 
lighted, while  at  Kaskaskia,  to  be  on  horseback,  and  exploring  the 

country,  far  and  near. 

Gen".  Wilkinson,  in  the  west,  acted  a  singular  part,  as  well   in  the 

fcransactions  with  Spain,  as  with  Aaron  Burr,  in  18)5.     He  seemed  to 

fcave  been  born,  and  to  have  acted  all  his  life,  equivocal.      Courts  of 
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inquiry,  and  the  strictest  investigations  could  not  reach  any  eolid 
charge  against  him;  but  still  the  public  always  believed  him  to  be  not 
entirely  free  from  blame,  or,  at  least,  of  suspicion.  He  had  fine  tal- 
ents and  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  and  even  that  work  leaves  him 
doubtful. 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  high  in  command,  should  aci 
in  that  elevated  and   upright  manner,   that  his   conduct  should  be 
above  doubt  or  uncertainty.  He  should  "be  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion. " 

In  the  year,  1794,the  celebrated  Isaac  Darnielle  arrived  in  Cahoxi  a, 
and  remained  in  the  west  for  several  years.  He  was  the  second  pro- 
fessed lawyer  that  emigrated  to  Illinois,  John  Rice  Jones  being  the 
first.  He  was  a  classic  scholar,  anl  was,  in  his  person,  genteel  and 
agreeable  :  he  possessed  the  easy  and  graceful  manners  of  a  polished 
gcntlaman.  He  was  was  large  and  portly.an  .1  made  it  a  sine  qua  no?i,to 
be  extremely  neat  in  his  dress  and  attentive  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  studied  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  gallantry, and  thereby 
made  very  deep  and  rather  lasting  impressions  on  his  female  friends. 
Darnielle  studied  the  ladies  more  than  he  studied  his  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  benevolent  and  kind  to  all  mankind,  and  particularly 
to  the  ladies. 

Rumor  said  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Maryland,  for  the  Mil 
try,  but  his  gallantry  was  too  strong  for  the  proper  observance  of   t-  ■ 
gospel  precepts. 

It  was  also  stated  that  he  had  occupied  the  pulpit  for  some  time, but 
took  French  leave  of  his  congregations,  and  appeared  next    in   Cab 
kia. 

He  possessed  a  strong  intellect,  and  his  faculties  had  been  well  dis- 
ciplined to  study.  His  honesty,  except  in  gallantry,  wu«  unquoft 
tionable. 

With  these  advantages  it  did  not  take  him    long  to   study    the  law, 
which  ho  did,  an<l  practiced  it  uho.       Be  being  an  afrjeenble  f<pc*\\- 
togethor  with  a   one  appearance    of    person,    made    him    cn^picuous 
and  popular  at  the  bar. 

The  courts  and  juries  at  that  day  were  not  remarkably    well    verve. 1 

hi  the  technical  learning,  and  therefore!  Darnielle  could  figure  with 
f-aae  and  safety  before  these  tribunals.  Ho  wan  in  lolent,  oxeept  in  tho 
pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  gallantry,  and   in  this   permit    ho    spired 

•either  time  or  exertions.  When  in  a  phrenz.ie  1  Htnte  ftf  love  with  a 
married  lady    of  Cahokia,  and  she    in   the  tame  delightful  of 

rll 
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xmda&ss,  they  took  a  snap  jud^msat  on  the  husband  and  escaped  to 
Peoria,  where  for  many  years  they  lived  on  love.  The  husband  re- 
mained in  Cahokia  in  sullen  silence. 

At  one  time  he  and  his  lady  love — not,  perhaps,  the  same  that  lived 
'Q'iih  him  at  Peoria,  made  their  resting  place  on  the  highest  pinicle  of 
the  Mississippi  bluff,  north  west  of  the  Penitentiary,  at  Alton.  AJ- 
tho*  Cupid  selected  this  spot  as  the  most  delicious  place  of  love,  yet 
Col.  Easton,  of  St.  Louis,  made  sober  reality  out  of  it,  by  purchasing 
lite  pre-emption  right  of  Darnieile  to  the  land  granted  to  him  by  act 
of  Congress. 

Darnieile  became  acquainted  with  the  land  title*  in  Illinois,  and 
made  a  commerce  in  land.  He  never  was  wealthy :  this  was  not  his  am- 
bition. Ke  indulged  in  the  land  trade  more  for  occupation  than  for 
profit.  He  never  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country ,but,  to 
all  appearances,  he  was  never  without  a  wife,  or  wives.  It  was  also 
rumored  that  he  left  a  married  wife  in  Maryland,  who  was  an  obsta- 
cle to  a  second  marriage  in  this  country. 

Darnieile  had  no  malice  or  bitterness  in  his  composition,  but  seemed 
to  consider  his  suinmurn  bouum  to  consist  in  an  easy  luxurious  life. 
He  was  moral  and  correct  in  his  deportment,except  as  above  referred  to, 

Darnieile  never  indulged  in  drinking  or  gaming,  but  frequently 
slept  all  day,  and  made  the  evenings  extend  all  night,  in  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  his  terrestial  angel.  At  one  time, while  in  the  zenith  of  his 
glory,  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  Cahokia.  His  talents,  his  gay  and 
graceful  manners,  together  with  his  penchant  for  this  sort  of  life,  au- 
thorized, him  to  some  extent  to  be  styled  the  "Lord  Chesterfield,"  of 
Cahokia  ;  but  in  practice,  he  was  more  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  than 
Chesterfield. 

When  Darnieile  retained  his  youthful  vigor,  this  life  passed  off  very 
well ;  but  when  old  age  crept  on  him,  his  former  pursuits  were  aban- 
doned, from  necessity,  and  he  remained  an  old  man,  without  sincere 
friends,  or  means  for  support. 

He  taught  school  in  the  Western  part  of  Kentucky,  whore  he  died, 
rather  humbled  and  neglected,  in  1830,  aged  60  years. 

If  Darnieile  had  abandoned  this  one  failing  the  excess  of  gallantry, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
respectable  gentlemen  in  Illinois. 

In  the  year  1793.  John  Hays  emigrated  to  Cahokia,  and  remained 
there.  an:l  in  the  vicinity,  during  life.  He  was  born  in  the  c'ty  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1770,  and  when  quite  a  youth,  entered  the  In- 
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dian  trade  in  the  North  west.  He  was  a  clerk  to  a  wealthy  house  in 
Canada,  and  was  sent  fisrt  to  Mackinaw,  and  afterwards,  towards  the 
Lake  of  the  Wools,  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  to- 
wards the  held  waters  of  Re  1  River,  of  Selkirk  Settlement,  that  he 
and  two  Canadians  were  caught  out  in  a  snow  storm,  in  the  prairie, 
and  were  compelled  to  lie  under  the  snow  for  three  days  and  nights, 
during  the  storm.  They  had  a  scanty  supply  of  dried  meat  to  eat,and 
thin  blankets  to  cover  them.  The  storm  raged  with  such  violence 
that  they  were  not  able  to  travel  in  the  open  prairie,  and  were  forced 
to  remain  under  the  snow  to  preserve  their  live3.  It  snowed,  in  the 
time,  to  a  considerable  depth. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  hardships  in  the  Indian  trade 
of  the  North  west  can  realize  it. 

The  want  of  water  under  the  snow,  was  that   which   incommoded 
them  most. 

He  returned  safe  from  this  storm,  and  afterwards  he  made  arrange- 
ment with  Messrs.  Todd  and  Hay,  who  had  formed  an  extensive  com- 
mercial partnership,  to  act  as  the  agent  and  clerk  in  their  business, 
lie  settled  in  Cahokia,  in  the  employ  of  the  company  of  Todd  and 
Hay.  But  Todd  dying,  and  the  company  dissolving:,  forced  Hays  out 
again  on  his  own  resources.  He  turned  hi3  attention,  as  many  others 
did,  to  the  Indian  trade.  At  times,  he  also  kept  a  small  assortment 
of  goods  in  Cahokia.  His  boats,  either  with  himself  or  agent,  gener- 
ally made  a  voyage  once  a  year  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  articles  for 
the  Indian  trade,  and  returned  sometimes  the  same  fall,  and  some- 
times m  the  Spring.  With  a  due  regard  to  economy  he  made  money 
in  this  commerce. 

He  married  a  l.ndy  in  Vinneennes,  of  excellet   family,  anil    what   m 
Rtill  better,  of  •  .  good  sense.      They   lived   together  in  Cahokia, 

and  r .  respectable    family.      !!•    taroed   his  att 

r    ulture.    He  purchased  land  in  thecommonfr  Id  of  I  i  and  eult- 

t  ated  it  to  some  considerable  I  f.rmwith 

good  flense  and  economy;  a*  he  did  all  his  other  bosinefl  . 

II?  held  the  office  of  P  tor,  in  Cahokia, so  lonjfthatMth€  mem- 

ory of  man"  scarcely  "runneth  to  the  co:  ."'      '1  hil  was  no  profit 

to  him,  but  he  held  the  office  fori  nmodation  of  bit  creole 

neigrhbory,  whose  acquaintance  with   srhool    homes  was    cxtreni    J 
limited. 

He  was  Appointed  to  tho  (  ICTof  St.  CI  i»t  y  Gov. 

St.  Clair,  ifLtheycar  17.  I  to  eiorcise  the  duties   of 
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this  office,  down  to  the  year  1818,  when  the  State   Government   was 
organized. 

I  presume  this  was  the  longest  term  of  office  ever  held  in  Illinois.  It 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  punctuality  and  honesty  of  the  incum- 
bent 

Rotation  in  office  was  not  then  practiced. 

In  the  year  1822,  he  was  appointed  Indian  Agent,  of  the  Pottowat- 
tamies  and  Miamis,  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  north-east  section  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  He  remained  in  this  office  for  several  years,  and  re- 
vived a  handsome  annual  salary. 

He  returned  home  to  Cahokia,  and  enjoyed  his  old  age  in  peace  and 
happines  with  his  family  and  friends. 

During  a  long  life  of  industry  and  economy  he  acquired  a  hand- 
some property,  and  was,  in  his  advanced  years,  very  comfortably  sit- 
uated, having  all  the  comforts  of  life,  that  render  the  human  family 
happy.  He  died  in  old  age,  much  regretted  by  his  family  and 
friends. 

Mr.  Hays  possessed  a  moral  and  honest  character  ;  his  morality  thro'- 
ont  life,  was  very  exemplary.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any  Christian 
Church,  but  observed  the  precepts  contained  in  the  word,  with  due 
respect  and  devotion.  At  his  death,  his  fortune  descended  to  three 
daughters,  his  only  children. 

He  possessed  a  common  English  education, and  spoke  French  fluent- 
ly ;  and  enjoyed  a  very  respectable  character;  his  memory  is  well  en- 
titled to  the  respect  of  posterity. 

Another  personage  of  considerable  celebrity,  John  Hay,  whose 
memory  is  much  esteemed  by  his  friends  and  numerous  acquaintances, 
settled  in  Cahokia,  in  the  year  1793.  This  pioneer  was  born  in  De- 
troit, on  the  8th  of  May,  1769.  John  Hay,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  last  British  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Hay  was  a  French  lady,  a  native 
of  Detroit,  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband,  the  Governor  of  Up- 
per Canada. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  when  quite  young,  was  sent  to  col- 
lege at  the  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada,  and  graduated  with  the  common 
honors  of  the  institution,  receiving  a  classic  education.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  by  him  to  the  languages  taught  at  that  day — the 
Latin,  French,  and  English.  His  mother  tongue  was  French, 
both©  spoke  the  English  without  any  French  accent. 

Tlw  high  standing  of  his  family  in  Canada,  and  the  amiable  and 
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kind  heart  of  himself,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  Province. 

Lady  Hamilton,  whose  husband  was  the  highest  officer  in 
Canada,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hay,  when  he  wa.s  at  Three  Rivera  college,  'h-> 
following  letter : 

"Quebec,  March  IGih,  1785. 

"Sir — Your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  persuades  me  that  you  are  dilli- 
gent,  and  desirous  of  improving  yourself.  I  have,  therefore,  for  your 
father's  satisfaction,  enclosed  your  letter  to  him. 

"When  you  next  favor  me  with  a  letter,  let  me  know  to  what  partic- 
ular profession  your  disposition  leads,  and  not  only  consult  your 
inclination,  in  a  point  so  essential  to  your  future  happinoss  and  credit, 
but  take  the  opinion  of  some  friend,  as  to  the  talents  nature  may  have 
supplied  you  with,  for  making  your  way  thro'  the  world.  I  Ehall  b<* 
happy  to  serve  you,  on  occasion,  should  it  happen  to  be  in  my  power, 
and  am,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient,  and  humble  servant, 
Mr.  John  Hay.  *  ANXY  HAMILTON." 

This  short  letter  of  lady  Hamilton  shows  her  kind  heart — her  inter- 
est for  Mr.  Hay,  and  also  her  good  sense. 

The  British  Government  held  possession  of  Detroit,  and  other  posta 
on  the  Lakes,  long  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  and  the  father 
of  Mr.  II  •-•  continued  to  be  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  until  his 
death,  in  1785.  Mr.  Hay  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  at  the  death 
of  his  father, and  thereby  was  turned  out  into  the  world  on  his  own 
resourcee.  His  friends  procured  him  asituation  as  aclerk  in  a  weal 
commercial  house,  in  Montreal.  He  remained  a  few  years  at  thomer- 
chants'  i!  ad  kept  the  books,  under  thej  ye  of  a  lank,  lean,  hungry 

look:'  in. 

Tl  the  S  ,   engrOfSi  .  the  north- 

west fur  trade,  in  old-  -  -d  the         qI  of  cool, 

calculating  ihre  >r  mon--  ,  for  which  they  are  I 

brated,  to  great  advantage*    Thcso  Sco'  M 

. 

Mr.  Hay  was  fitted  out         "an  equipment,"  and 

itartod  for  the  extreme  •     ■.     An<  thonorth- 

ireet  trad  -  •         t*  an  eetortment  of  go<  trade*    I. 

comprises  ;i  |  -tmn  of  the  severnl   ar'  In  lians — 

guns.'  ts,  stroud,  fli  .     c.     Ho 

embarked  in  a  bark  oanoe,witl         rallight*h<  nnadians, 
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for  the  Assinnaboin  country  ,which  is  near  thebaseof  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, in  latitude  about  45  degrees  north.  The  north  we3t  company, 
at  that  day,  had  the  entire  trade,  and  control  of  the  country. 

When  Mr.  Hay  got  out  into  the  wintering  ground,  and  erected  his 
quarters  for  winter,  he  forgot,  to  some  extent,  the  sage  councils  of  his 
Scotch  friends  in  Montreal,  in  relation  to  prudence,  economy,  and  the 
profit  on  the  stock,  which  profit,  in  their  eyes,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
of  all  human  aspirations. 

Mr.  Hay  was  then  young,  and  full  of  vigor,  and  with  the  clerks  in 
the  same  region,  were  other  young  men  of  the  same  character ;  so  that 
these  young  folks  forgot  the  Scotch  lessons  on  economy,  they  had  so 
plentifully  received  before  they  left  the  counting  desks  in  Montreal. 
Gallantry  in  any  country,  even  in  the  north-west,  is  attended  with 
both  loss  of  time,  and  money. 

Mr.  Hay  did  not  make  a  fortune  on  his  out-fit ;  but  he  saw  the  world, 
even  if  it  wero  in  the  north-west.  In  that  region,  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Mr.  Todd,  a  merchant  of  considerable  celebrity. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship,  and  a  commercial  partner- 
ship. They  determined  to  establish  their  main  store  in  Cahokia,  and 
send  out  in  boats,  or  otherwise,  goods  into  the  Indian  country. 

Mr.  Hay  started  to  the  Illinois,  from  the  wintering  ground,  with 
only  one  Indian.  They  traversed  the  country  in  a  south-east  direction,to 
reach  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  river;  and  after  much  difficulty, 
they  found  the  St.  Peters,  which  they  descended,  and  the  Mississippi, 
until  they  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  the  Indian  was  dismiss- 
ed, and  Mr.  Hay  came  to  Cahokia  in  1793,  as  heretofore  stated. 

He  and  Todd  commenced  business  with  fair  prospects  of  success, 
when  Todd  had  business  at  New  Orleans,  and  while  there,  he  died. 
His  death  deranged  all  the  business  of  the  partnership,  and  Mr.  Hay 
never  after  that,  attempted  merchandizingj  on  a  large  scale. 

He  had  by  this  time  seen  some  of  the  world,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  wandering  life  was  not  the  most  happy,  and  settled 
himself  down  in  Cahokia,  for  life.  He  became  acquainted  with  an 
amiable  and  beautiful  young  Creole,  born  in  Cahokia,  Miss  Margaret 
Poupart,  and  in  the  year  1797,  married  her. 

For  several  years  after  he  settled  in  Cahokia,  he  was  doing  a  small 
business,  and  settling  up  the  concern  of  him  and  Todd. 

Ho  purchased  a  house  and  lot  in  the  village  of  Cahokia,  and  com- 
menced house-keeping ;  and  now  depended  on  his  talents  and  exertions 
far  a  living.     Altho'  his  family  and  relations  were  wealthy  and  re- 
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spectable,  in  Canada ;  yet  he  depended  on  his  own  labor  and  industry 
for  support,  rather  than  to  resort  to  his  friends. 

lie  wrote,  and  done  business  for  the  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  and  the  American  side  also,  for  support.  But  hit 
abilities  to  serve  the  people,  in  office,  was  made  manifest;  and  Gov. 
St.  Clair,  of  the  North-Western  Territory,  on  the  15th  February, 
1799,  bestowed  on  him  four  several  offices:  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Clerk  of  the 
Orphans'  Court,  and  Treasurer  of  the  county  of  St.  Clair.  These 
commissions  were  dated  at  Cincinnati,  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
and  his  Secretary,  William  Henry  Harrison. 

By  his  proper  and  honest  deportment,  and  his  kindness  and  affabil- 
ity, he  continued  in  office,  and  in  several  at  a  time,  from  the  above 
date  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  has  been,  almost  all  the  time.  « 
Notary  Public,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  and  was  often  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate, and,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  the  records  will  testify,  was  th 
Recorder  of  land  titles  in  St.  Clair  county. 

The  Commissioners  at  Kaskaskia,  to  adjust  land  title--,  having  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  integrity,  entrusted  him  to  take 
depositions  in  support  of  land  claims  in  th.'  Kaskaekia  district.  This 
was  a  very  delicate  trust,  and  he  was  found  in  it,  as  in  all  other  situ- 
ations, worthy  of  that  confidence. 

All   the  administrations,   of    the    Governments,  commencing  with 
vernor  St.  Clair,  in  179'.),  down  thro'  all  the  Territorial  and^State 
Governments,  to  his  death,  have  placed   confidence   in  him,  and  have 
given  him  office. 

It  is  not  common,  that  a  man  can  retain  as  many   offices  as   ho  did, 

at  the  Mine  time,  and  enjoy  diem  for  almost   half  a  century,  without 
the  people  losing  confidence  in  the  incumbent    It  is  evidence  <>f  bii 
so  ammoaating  disposition,  and  his  honesty  and  capacity,  in  th 
feasance  of  the  duties  <>f  the 

For  many  years,  he  filled  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Clair  county.    This  office  is  an  important  one*    The  duties  inrolvodi 
very  often,  the  most  ahstru.se  principles  of  th.'  law;  hut  he  perform 
them,  and  the  duties  of  the  rarious  others,  to  Iho  entire  latisfacti 

of  the  puhlic 

Out  of  all  these  <>n\*«--,  h.»  made  a  bare  Living.     11    had  a  \    » 

Urge  family,  and  rais.-d  them  with  great  t.  ^  m,, I   affection  ;  so 

thai  he  expended  much  of  ins  income  I  •  and  educate  then:  and 

he  WM80  kind  and  indulgent  t<>  nil   children,  ihat  he    OOuld    bcu 
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deny  them  anything  they  asked,  if  it  were  necessary,  or  not.  He 
never  was  wealthy,  but  always  enjoyed  a  full  and  plentiful  competen- 
cy. He  had  not  the  least  talent  for  speculation  ;  altho'  the  whole 
country,  almost,  were  engaged  in  it.  He  never  bought,  or  sold  am 
land,'  as  most  of  the  other  gentry  of  Cahokia  did  :  and  his  own  right 
to  the   land  the  Government  gave  him,  he  sold  at  a  very   reduced 

price. 

He  lived  in  peace  and  happiness,  in  Cahokia,  amongst  his  French 
friends,  until  the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  county  was  moved  from 
Cahokia,  in  1814,  to   Belleville.     This   was   a  terrible  shock  to  the 

whole  family. 

The  French,  by  living  together  many  ages,  begin  to  think  they  can- 
not exist  out  of  a  French  village.  Their  social  intercourse  is  so  in- 
terwoven in  their  compositions,  ttat  to  separate  one  from  another,  is 
looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  horror.  Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Hay  and 
family.  They  were  supported  so  long  on  the  proceeds  of  these  offices, 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  second  nature  to  them,  ond  to  leave  Ca- 
hokia,  the  church,  and  the  ball  room,  was  quite  impossible. 

The  offices  had  to  be  kept  in  Belleville,  and  Mr.  Hay  attended  to 
them  for  many  years,  in  this  place,  and  saw  his  family  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  At  last,  this  was  found  to  be  disagreeable,  and  he  sold 
out  in  Cahokia,  and  located  permanently  in  Belleville. 

In  early  times,  a  majority  of  the  country  were  French  inhabitants; 
and  he  spoke  and  wrote  the  French  language,  as  well  as  the  English; 
so  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  accommodate  each  class  of  people  in 
performing  his  public  duties. 

In  1804,  when  Gen.  Harison  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  it  was 
becoming  the  occasion  to  make  a  demonstration  of  our  good  feelings 
feo  our  newly  acquired  citizens,  and  that  the  people  of  Cahokia,  and 
St.  Clair  county,  should  attend  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  occasion. 

With  heart  and  hand,  he  headed  the  cavalcade,  and  made  a  grand 
display  in  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  country. 

At  the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  in  1815,  at  Portage  de  Sioux.in  Mis- 
souri, he  was  employed  as  interpreter  and  assistant  secretary  to  the 
board.     He  was  very  expert  with  the  pen,and  was  quite  serviceable  on 

such  occasions. 

He  had  many  peculiarities,  and  became  quite  systematic.     For  many 

jears,  he  went  to  St.Louis,  Missouri,  at  a  stated  time  in  the  fall,  and 

remained  there  for  a  week.     In  this  time,  he  purchased  the  stationeiy 

for  bis  office,  and  other  articles,  and  visited  his  friends.    He  went  and 
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Teturned  to  the  hour.  And  towards  the  close  of  hia  life,  no  matter 
what  was  on  hand,  if  the  weather  permitted,  he  and  old  lady  took  an 
evening  walk.  He  and  wife  lived  together  for  almost  half  a  century, 
and  very  few  ever  enjoyed  more  of  domestic  happiness  than  they  did* 
Their  marriage  "was  based  on  proper  principles,  nnd  their  union  wai 
sincere.     It  was  founded  on  mutual,  and  ardent  affections. 

At  mature  age,  he  read,  reflected,  and  became  a  Catholic.  He  was 
raised  to  respect  the  church  of  England  more  than  any  other,  and 
was,  thro'  the  early  part  of  his  life,  inclined  to  that  church ;  but  he 
changed  his  notions,  and  became  zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  the  faith 
of  theilomish  church.  He  often  became  excited  in  conversation  on 
religious  subjects,  and  frequently  used  words,  he  at  the  excited  moment 
forgot  their  unfitness  in  such  cases.  These  words  were  similar  to 
those  Uncle  Toby  used,  when  his  feeling*  were  excited  to  the  highest 

pitch,  at  the  sight  of  his  friend  about  to  expire,  and  said  :  "by  G 

he  shan't  die."  The  Angel  above  did  not  record  it  against  Uncle 
Toby,  nor  will  the  Angel  record  the  utterance  of  these  words  against 
Mr.  Hay. 

Morality,  virtue,  and  honesty,  governed  him  ;  and  he  observed  the 
injunctions  imposed  on  him  by  these  great  guides  to  happiness,  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  It  was  in  his  last  sickness  that  he  displayed 
the  culm  philosopher,  and  the  Christian  hero.  Age  had  naturally 
destroyed  in  him,  much  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  The  pas- 
sions  had  ceased  to  bewilder  his  calm  reflection. 

The  mind  will  turn  back  on  the  actions  of  life;  and  if  they  ar« 
good,  an  approving  conscience  makes  a  kind  of  "Heaven  on  earth 
below."    Tin-  seemed  to  be  the  case  of  our  friend.     It  appeared  to 

be  his  transit  from  a  .sinful  mortality  to  a  happy  immortali: 

!  >   tth  r.  aehed  him  in  thai  .  when  if^  terrors  w 

not  regarded  by  him.  He  irs  anxious,  and. pleased  to  realise  thai 
"ondiscoverd  country,  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns." 

He  died  in  Belleville,  in  the  year   1843,  aged  seventy-four  yean, 

Hi-  friends  and  the  public  Mt  real  SOrrOW  and  grief   for  bifl  death. 

When  he  died,  he  had  no  enemies,  but  a  host  of  friends,  vrhoytjl 

converse  of  hi ni,  with   tender  regard.     Their  hearts   end   affections' 

are  vviih  him  in  the  tomb. 

In  the  Brst  settlement  of  the  country,  wild  animals  weroverv 

which  induced  almost  the  whole  commnnitv  to  beoom  I.       1  ho 

range  wan  so  goo  1,  and  the  vegetation  in  summ 
that  t*  vast  number  of  these  wild  animals  w..re  sustained  10  li 

0 
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Tko  vogitation — particularly  the  grass — grew  much  stronger,  and 
higher,  fifty  years  ago,  than  it  does  at  this  time.  Corn  does  not  grow 
as  large,  or  yield  as  much  per  acre,  as  it  did  in  these  olden  times. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  pioneers  :  that  the  vegitation  is 
not  so  luxuriant,  and  stout,  as  in  former  days.  This  is  a  fact,  and 
to  account  for  it  would  be  difficult.  If  a  tract  of  land  were  fenced, 
and  thereby  the  tame  animals  prevented  from  pasturing  on  it,  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  earth  would  produce  as  it  did  in  former  days. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  fire  in  a  dry  prairie,  with  a  strong  wind,  was 
grand,  and  rather  terrific.  In  the  falls,  it  is  often  dry  for  months  to- 
gether j  so  that  the  prairies  were  very  dry  towards  Christmas,  and  the 
Indians  and  others,  in  hunting,  universally  set  them  on  fire. 

Sometimes  the  hunters  made  what  they  called  "ring  fires. -"'  They 
set  fire  to  the  grass  and  leaves  around  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
so  as  to  enclose  a  number  of  deer,  and  other  animals.  The  fire,  as  it 
burns,  contracts ;  so  the  game  is  huddled  up  in  the  centre,  and  killed, 
more  or  less. 

These  dry  prairies  on  fire,  with  a  high  wind,  were  dangerous  to  man, 
as  well  as  beast.  Often,  deer,  raccoons,  and  the  smaller  animals, 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  It  was,  also,  "death  on  the  snakes."  At 
many  times,  a  prairie  miles  long,  and  on  fire,  with  a  strong  wind,  wan 
in  a  dense  flame  for  hundreds  Of  yards  wide,  at  the  same  time.  This 
flame  often  arose  many  feet  high,  and  would  destroy  any  animal,  man, 
or  other,  that  would  be  caught  in  it.  The  old  pioneers  will  recognize 
the  truth  of  this  description  of  the  prairies  on  fire. 

It  was  this  excessively  thick  and  strong  vegetation,  burning  in  the 
fall,  that  caused  the  prairies.  It  is  generally  the  case,  that  the  prai- 
ries are  the  most  fertile  soil.  This  caused  the  strongest  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  timber.  In  the  poor  soil,  where  the  vegetation  did  not 
grow  rank,  these  fires  did  not  destroy  the  timber,  and  about  the  water 
courses,  timber  grew  without  the  disturbance  of  the  fire. 

The  proof  of  the  above  is,  that  the  prairies,  when  the  fire  is  kept 
out  of  them,  soon  grow  up  with  trees.  Illinois  will  have,  in  twenty 
years,  more  timber  in  it,  than  there  is  at  present. 

While  the  prairie  is  in  a  general  conflagration,  a  terrible  roaring, 
•omething  similar  to  thunder,  is  heard.  "With  this  terrific  noise,  and 
the  flames  so  high,  broad,  and  dense,  a  terror  is  produced,  easier  im- 
agined than  described. 

Two  men  were  burnt  to  death,  in  the  American  Bottom,   by  tls 
airie  burning,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  the  fen-v  opposite  Sk 
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Louis.     These  unfortunate  men  took  refuge  under  their  cart,  but 
were,  nevertheless,  destroyed. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  tho  country,  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber, 
in  some  seasons,  were  all  killed,  at  the  same  time,  by  fire.  These 
trees  would  fall  down — rot,  or  burn — and  a  prairie  would  soon  be 
formed.  At  that  time,  the  small  under-growth  was  burnt  out,  and  in 
many  places  nothing  but  the  large  trees  were  standing.  In  process  of 
time,  these  trees  would  also  disappear,  and  a  prairie  be  formed  whero 
they  grew. 

Not  only  was  the  summer  range  good,  but  tho  winter  also.  All 
along  the  Ohio  river,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  to  Muddy  river,  and 
sometimes  higher,  the  cane  grew  so  thick  and  strong  that  man,  or  beast, 
could  scarcely  penetrate  it.  These  were  called  brakes,  and  were  £0 
thick,  and  matted  together,  that  deer,  buffalo,  horses,  and  other  ani- 
mals, were  completely  housed  and  sheltered  from  the  storms.  Hunt- 
ers Sciy,  they  have  often  heard  buffalos,  in  the  winter,  bellowing  iu 
these  cane  brakes,  as  if  it  were  summer  in  the  prairies. 

Above  the  cane  region,  the  rushes  grew  on  the  sandy  margin*  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  sandy  islands,  strong  and  thick.  They  are 
more  nutricious,  and  better,  on  which  to  winter  animal?,  than  cane. 
Horses,  cattle,  deer,  buffalo,  &c,  will  keep  as  fat  on  the  rushes,  as  if 
they  were  put  in  a  corn-field  in  the  fall. 

In  the  fall  of  1807,  my  father  put  a   large  gang   of  horses  on  the 
Gaborit  Island,  in  the  Mississippi   river,  above   St.  Louis,,  and  t.; 
wintered  well. 

The  region  of  country  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  ril     .         athei  >: 
quette  observed,produced  the  strongest  vegetation, in  olden  tin    », 
any  other  section  of  Illinois;  and  the  river,  and  the  Bwampsad 
to  it,  afforded  the  natures  more  support  than  any  ot]  .-t  of  I 

West.    The  fowls,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  in  their  migrations, 
ped  here,  and  the  Indians  killed  manj       them.  lum- 

ber of  muskrats  were  caught   in  the  lakes  near  the  river,    and  it  n 
conceded  by  all,  that  no  river  in  America   product  fresh" 

water  fish,  as  the  Illinois  did. 

This  great  supply  of  provisions  for    the    Indian  .•  re  of 

them  to  subsist  in  this  section  of  countrv,  than  in  any  other  in  I 
West. 

The  Indian  traders  visited  this  river  in  great  numbers,  and  mi    \ 
m  *le  fortunes,  by  the  traffic  with  the  oatii 

Under  these  circumstances,  Peori 
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post  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  Maekanaw  more  wealth  was  col- 
lected on  its  transit  there,  than  at  any  other  point.  The  traders  of 
the  north  met  the  merchants  from  Canada,  at  this  post,  and  exchanged 
the  peltries,  furs,  &c,  they  collected  from  the  Indians,  either  to  pay 
old  debts,  or  for  Indian  goods.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  Maeka- 
naw was  a  very  important  and  interesting  place  ;  but  when  the  traders 
and  Indians  disappeared,  the  village  assumed  its  former  size,  and 
inefficiency. 

Prairie  du  Chien  possessed  something  of  the  character  of  both 
Peoria  and  Maekanaw.  In  it,  goods  were  exchanged  with  the  traders 
for  their  peltries,  &c,  as  well  as  sold  to  the  Indians. 

At  Maekanaw,  and  other  points,  where  the  traders,  voyagers,  and 
hords  of  Indians,  met  those  from  Canada,  a  general  jubilee  was  insti- 
tuted. Great  and  grand  doings  of  all  sorts  of  amusements  and 
pleasures,  of  which  the  French  genius,  and  their  limited  means  at 
that  place  permitted,  were  carried  on  at  Maekanaw,  during  these  cel- 
ebrated festivals.  Men,  who  had  been  in  the  north-west  trade  for 
years,  came  to  thi3  post  to  meet,  perhaps,  their  wives,  relatives,  and 
friends.  Parents  came  out  from  Canada  to  see  their  absent  sons,  and 
to  give  and  receive  some  kind  civilities.  Or,  perhaps,  the  more  sub- 
itantial  article,  personal  property,  was  exchanged,  on  the  occasion, 
Old  debts,  and  new  ones,  were  attended  to. 

Many  of  the  transactions  of  mankind,  either  in  business,  pleasure, 
or  otherwise,  were  exhibited  at  these  annual  Fairs,  in  olden  times. 

At  times,  Mars,  the  God  cf  war,  was  invoked,  to  settle  some  old 
feud,  or  to  gain  the  triumph,  at  the  the  time,  in  some  personal  quar- 
x-el ;  and  even  duels  were  not  neglected  at  these  gatherings.  That  bar- 
barous practice,  of  dueling,  which  is  the  brutal'remains  of  the  Roman 
shows  of  the  Gladiators,  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  and  the  English 
boxing  matches,  was  hailed,  at  these  meetings,  by  the  code  of  honor, 
and  to  some  extent  adopted. 

A  duel  was  fought  between  two  north-west  traders,  Crawford  and 
Campbell ;  that  was  so  grossly  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  so  much 
against  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man,  that  it  had  a  tendencv  to  ar- 
rest  this  brutal  mode  of  settling  disputes,  for  a  time. 

All  this  north-west  trade  was  conducted  mostly  in  bark  canoes,  and 
an  the  backs  of  the  stout  and  hardy  Canadians.  Sometimes  a  Maek- 
anaw boat,  so  called,  and  at  rare  intervals,  a  schooner,  were  employed 
ax  the  commerce  on  the  lakes.  No  craft  can  equal  the  barkoanoe,  for 
ik*  cheapness  of  construction,  and  for  its  neatness  and  utility. 
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Its  invention  by  the  natives,  is  before  Indian  antiquities,  and  used 
by  them  on  the  lakes  and  adjacent  rivers,  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  country.  The  bark  canoe  is  made  out  of  strong,  light,  and  elastic 
wood,  for  the  timbers  within,  and  covered  with  strong  burch  bark 
which  gives  the  craft  the  name  of  a  bark  canoe.  The  timbers  within 
are  strong,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  canoe,  and  are  tough,  light, 
and  elastic.  They  are  formed  with  great  neatness  and  strength  •  and 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  shape  to  sail  with  the  most  facility.  They 
are  very  sharp  at  the  ends,  and  rounding  on  the  bottom;  so  they  may 
glide  thro' the  water  with  the  greater  speed.  Pitch  is  used  on  these 
canoes,  to  prevent  them  from  leaking,  and  the  voyagers  are  ahv  - 
provided  with  the  means  of  sowing  up  the  splits,  and  repairing  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  When  the  canoe  becomes  leaky  it  ii 
unladened,  carried  on  the  shore,  sowed  up,  and  repaired,  in  a  few 
hours. 

These  canoes  are  light  and  portable.  When  the  waters  of  the  lake* 
are  rough,  they  are  unloaded,  and  taken  on  shore,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  waves ;  and  at  the  portages,  they  are  easily  packed  on  men's 
shoulders  across  from  water  to  water.  They  are  propelled  bv  the 
voyagers  using  paddles,  and  the  patroon  at  the  stern  steering  it  also 
with  a  paddle.  The  paddles  are  made  nice  and  neat,  out  of  strong 
elastic  wood,  and  painted  with  all  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  boa 
man's  genius.     These  canoes  were,  on  occasions,  g  i  with  d« 

tallow,  that  they  might  -ail  the  easier  and  swifter  thro*  the  wal 

Races  were  common,  and  wagers  made  On  them.     Boatracir. 
to  be  coeval  with  1.  !        a  cheering  and  inter* 

see  a  crew  of  hardy,  stout  Canadians  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
north-  ;  lling  a  bark  canoe  under  ti.         tement  of 

boat  songs,  and  an  ar  |  isnoexoi    ment  more  in- 

tense and  acute,   than    tl 

They  would;  their  freedom  for  Ufa,  fur  msosoi, 

almo,t  life  itself.    They  invoke  the  Virgin,  and  | 
victory.    These  races  are  tcj  r  Fretwh  dii 

men.  for  years  after. 

The  Mackanaw  boat  is  a  plain,  onprstand  ,;m. 

ilar  to  our  skiffs,  bu1  »,  and  coarser  made,     1!:  rpat 

the  ends,  but  Bat  on  the  bottom,    They  ;ir.-  art  bonon 
but  a  tarpolian  cloth  i  rallj  atsd  twsreur  i7^ 

from  the  rain.     From  thr  ix  m.n    navigated  thorn.     One  at  1 

steering  oar,  and    the  other    hand*  row  the  bo.»t.     Thev  w<  -    e 

q!7 
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er&lly  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  planks  of  the  side  three  or  four 
foet  high.  These  bo  its  were  intended  to  be  carried  over  the  portages. 
They  sustained  a  heavy  burden  to  their  looks. 

As  to  the  schooners  used  on  the  lakes,  in  French  times,  whoever 
saw  a  fishing  schooner  on  the  shores  of  old  France,  saw  a  vessel 
almost  similar  to  these  lase  schooners. 

The  French  are  a  greater  people  on  land,  than  on  the  water,  in  ships- 
In  vessels  below  a  schooner,  the  Canadians  did  well  enough. 

These  north-west  traders  also  used  the  most  simple,  and  primitive 
laode  of  carrying  on  commerce,  and  that  was  by  packing  the  articles 
of  trail c  on  men's  backs.  Te  packs  of  merchandize  were  generally 
weighed,  and  the  Canadians  packed  them  over  the  portages.  Often 
they  carried  these  packs  out  many  leagues,  from  the  depots  to  tho 
Indian  camps,  and  the  peltries  back  again.  Very  little  horse  power 
was  used  in  this  commerce. 

An  efficient,  and  enterprising  colony  of  Americans  emigrated  from 
Hardy  county,  Virginia,  and  settled  at  the  New  Design,  Illinois,  in 
the  year  1797.  This  was  the  largest,  and  most  flourishing  company 
of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  that,  ever  came  to  Illinois,  at, 
or  before  that  day. 

A  yen-  or  so  before  1797,  David  Bidgley  and  Leonard  Car,  came 
out  to  explore  the  country.  Daniel  Stookey,  Abraham  Eyeman, 
Mr.  Whetstone,  and  Abraham  Stookey,  also  explored  the  country 
before  the  colony  settled  in  Illinois.  These  explorers  came  from  the 
South  Branch  of  Potomac,  Hardy  county,  Virginia,  on  horse  back, 
and  examined  the  country  thoroughly.  They  remained  in  the  country 
most  of  the  suminep,  and  the  Rev.  David  Badgley  frequently  preached. 
Mr  Stookey  and  others  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  year 
1793,  and  gave  that  French  village — the  country  around  it,  and  the 
commandant — a  passing  notice. 

This  exploring  party  decided  on  making  Illinois  their  homes  for 
life.  They  returned  to  Virginia,  and  reported  the  facts  of  their  dis- 
coveries to  their  neighbors  and  friends.  This  whole  colony  then  mus- 
tj.rod  up,  and  commenced  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  at  thut  day, 
for  tho  far  west. 

It  is  said,  Solomon  Shook  and  Mr.  Borer,  came  to  Illinois  the  year 
before.  This  colony,  all  numbered,  and  all  told,  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  souls.  They  crossed  the  mountains  in 
wagons,  on  pack  horses,  and  on  foot,  to  Morgantown,  on  the  Monon- 
g-ihela  river.     Here  they  waited  some  timo  for  their  boats  to  be  finished. 
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At  last,  in  May,  they  set  sail  down  the  rivers  to  the  land  of  promise, 
Illinois.  After  a  long,  tiresome,  and  exposed  voyage  down  the  riv" 
ers,  they  landed  at  Fort  Massacre,  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  flat  boats, 
or  "broad  horses,"  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  in  derision,  were 
cot  covered,  and  the  families  in  thf.m  were  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer  sun. 

This  year,  1797,  was  uncommonly  wet,  and  the  streams  between  the 
Ohio  and  Kaskaskia  were  all  out  of  the  banks,  and  swimming.  It 
rained  almost  every  day,  and  the  roads  between  Kaskaskia  and  Mas- 
sacre, were  literally  covered  with  water,  and  the  mud  almost  impossi- 
ble. This  colony  fixed  up  their  wagons,horses, and  all  things,  for  t ho 
New  Design,  Illinois,  and  left  Massacre.  They  were  detained  in  this 
wilderness  of  mud  and  water,  for  almost  a  month — exposed  to  almost 
a  vertical  sun  over  their  heads,  and  positive  mud  and  water  under 
their  feet. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  at  this  time,  not  a  house  stood  bet^  n 
Kaskaskia  and  Massacre.  They  rafted  the  creeks, and  at  lastreacbe-d 
civilization,  and  contemplated  relief ;  but  wofullywere  they  disap- 
pointed. They  were  hailed  at  Kaskaskia  and  the  New  Design,  with 
all  the  good  feelings  peculiarly  incident  to  the  pioneers;  but  a  tem- 
pest of  the  most  direful  calamity  was  gathering  to  burst  upon  tbeix 
devoted  head*.  Almost  one  half  of  this  cheerful  and  flourishing  col- 
ony, died  during  the  first  summer  and  fall  of  their  arrival. 

This  mortality  is  almost  unprecedented  in  any  country,  or  under 
any  circumstances.     A    most   malignant   fever  tiled,  which   was 

supposed  to  be  contagious.      This  pr>  fi  cm  paying 

that  kind  attention  to  the  sick,  which  they  i  arcely  a  phy- 

sician could  be  proem 

When  they  re  t  procure  house* 

to  receive  th  huddl  to   the  great  injury 

of  their  health.     I.  .  provision  w<  ..dian  war 

had  only  ecu  irortwo   bef  ad    the         ibitantfl   had: 

raised  much  support  for  them    Ivee,  or  tl  .     At  or 

such  was  the  mortality,  that  ;  of  the  dead  was  scar 

ly  attended  to. 

The  gravo-yard  of  1707,  may  3      ;  w  Pwi.rrn,  vl 

will  0  1  budd<  ••  at  the  1      I  equ<  ut 

distress,  at  that  da  .  ts,  \  ut 

\  to  mourn  the  1  bcr,   jinj   a 

the  faiailiss  wore   almost  1  y   extinct j   1  few 
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helpless  children,  to  grieve  over  the  loss  of  their  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  this  time  there  were  no  means  of  relief  for  this  dis- 
tress, in  the  country,  except  kind  and  benevolent  hearts. 

The  country  was  healthy  after  this  year,  and  the  emigrants  who 
were  not  swept  off,  soon  done  well. 

Scarcely  at  any  time,  or  in  any  country,  will  be  found  so  many 
moral,  honest,  and  laborious  citizens,  to  the  number  of  this  colony, 
as  the  emigration  from  Hardy  county  to  the  New  Design.  The  names 
of  Car,  Stookey,  Eyeman,  Shook,  Mitchell,  Clark,  Badgley,  Tetcr, 
Miller,  and  others,  will  be  recognized  as  the  heads  of  families  of  this 
colony,  whose  descendants,  at  this  day,  are  numerous  and  respectable. 

This  colony  introduced  into  the  country,  an  orderly  and  moral  in- 
fluence, which  did  great  service  to  the  previous  inhabitants.  The 
emigrants  from  Virginia  attended  strictly  and  honestly  to  business,  and 
not  only  improved  the  country,  but  their  example  also  improved  the 
people.  They  were  the  first  who  raised  sheep  to  any  number,  and 
manufactured  the  wool  into  clothes. 

They  turned  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  raised  a 
surplus  for  market.  They  also  encouraged  the  breed  of  horses  and 
eattle,  and  raised  a  great  number  themselves. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  this  colony,  to  improve  the  country,  was 
in  a  short  time  perceived  by  every  one.  The  people  composing  it  were 
not  proud,  or  overbearing;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  modest  and  amiable  deportment ;  so  that  they  taught, 
by  example,  the  people,  who  esteemed  and  admired  them. 

This  colony  were  extremely  moral  and  correct,  and  their  descend- 
ants to  this  day,  are  notorious  for  their  sober  and  orderly  conduct. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  page,  that  John  Murdick  came  to  the 
country  with  his  father,  in  the  year  1796,  and  that  his  father  dying 
soon  after,  left  the  son  with  his  widowed  mother.  He  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  year  1790.  He,  like  most  of  the  youths  at  that  day, 
acted  his  own  part  as  he  pleased,  without  the  control  of  his  mother. 

Murdick  run  almost  wild,  and  attended  very  little  at  the  school- 
house.     He  received  a  very  limited  education,  but  nature  had  bestowed 

on  him  singular  parts.     He  was,  in  his  youth,  an  odd   kind  of  boy 

more  intellect  than  ordinary  children,  but  always  applied  it  in  a  sin- 
gular and  quisical  manner. 

He  was  accustomed  to  play  tricks  on  his  step-father,  Blair,  when 
he  was  very  young.  He  often  pinned  a  cloth  to  the  coat-tail  of  his 
atep-f  ather,  and  when  the  prank  was  discovered,  he  never  showed  the 
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least  emotion,  or  laughed.  He  shaved  the  hair  off  the  manes  and  tailn 
of  his  step-father's  horses  ;  so  as  to  "have  a  joke  on  the  old  man." 
As  he  grew  up,  these  tricks  increased  on  him,  until  Blair,  and  almost 
all  others,  were  heartily  tired-  of  him.  From  his  infancy  to  manhood, 
it  cost  more  coaxing,  threatening,  and  labor,  to  make  him  woik,  than 
the  work  he  ever  did,  was  worth.  He  was  born  to  a  kind  of  involun- 
tary hatred  to  work,  or  to  any  business  that  was  not  of  bis  own  selec- 
tion. 

He  would  labor  for  days  and  weeks,  to  accomplish  soins  prank  : 
such  as  to  carry  rails  a  half  mile,  to  make  a  fence,  in  the  night,  around 
a  man's  door.  He  would  get  up  out  of  bed,  when  the  family  wore 
asleep,  and  ride  miles  to  accomplish  tricks,  and  would  be  back  in  l»(d 
before  morning,  and  no  one  would,  perhaps,-  e7er  detect  him-  Hut  hs 
obstinately  refused  to  work. 

In  a  sly  manner,  at  church,  he  often  put  old  decks  of  card*  in  this 
preacher's  pockets. 

He  had  not  much  friendship  for  an  old  Baptist  preacher  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  whon  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  the  house  of  dev.  - 
tion,  Murdick  slipped  to  the  preacher's  horse,  which  was  hitched  in 
the  brush  woods — took  the  saddle  and  bridle  off  the  horse,  and  mil 
them  on  a  large  old  muly  ox.  The  horse  ran  home;  but  there  Etc  i 
the  old  ox,  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  preacher,  when  ho  went  to  get 
his  hor3e.     No  one  could  scarcely  ever  detect  him  in  these  tricks. 

He  possessed,  in  his  composition,  not  much   malice,  or  malign, 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  moderate  share,  only,  of  the  disposition  t: 
adorns  the  human  race,  was  found  in  hifl  character. 

Be  married,  and  lived  only  at  intervals,  with  his  wife.    Hi  mud*  i 
sorry  husband,  as  he  did   almost   everything  else  he  attempted. 
entered  the  military  serrice  of  the  country,  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
ranged,  or  staid  at  home,  almost  at  I.  The  officers  could 

not  do  much  with  him. 

At  Peoria,  in  the  fall  of  1813,  he  provided  himself  with  two  1  . 
bottels;  one  be  filled  with  water,  add  the  other  he  left  empty.     I  • 
had  not  much  credit  with  the  sutler- ;    but  asked  for  a  quart  of  whis- 
key, and  had  it  put  into  bis  empty  bottle.    Murdiek  •  |er« 
ly,  and  circumspect;  inputting  his  whiskey  under  bis  hunting-shirr. 
He  put  the  battle  containing                                      lutler  first  sa' 
put  the  whiskey  botl         In  a   pa                                           baesred  I  > 
the  Butler,  that  he  had  no  money,  as  he  was  out   from   home,  and 
muse  chargr                               sutler  refused,  and  1  * 
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cd  him  the  bottle  containing  the  water,  and  said,  ho  must  put  the 
liquor  back  again  into  the  barrel.  The  grocer  did  so,  and  put  the 
neck  of  the  water  bottle  into  the  bung  hole  of  the  barrel,  and  let  the 
water  pour  in.     Thus  it  was,  that  Murdick  exchanged  a  bottle   of 

•  :cr  for  a  bottle  Qf  whiskey. 

Replayed  another  trick  in  the  present  county  of  Madison,  on  a 
landlord,  near  Rattan's  Prairie,  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  and  several 
other  iovial  fellows,  were  in  a  drinking  frolic,  and  had  not  the  means 
to  obtain  as  much  liquor  as  they  wanted.  Murdick  had  but  one  bit, 
(12  I  cents)  and  gave  it  for  a  half  pint  of  whiskey.  He  watched 
where  the  landlord  put  the  bit,  and  saw  him  place  it  in  a  tea-cup, 
which  stood  high  up  on  a  shelf.  The  master  of  the  house  went  about 
his  business,  out  of  doors,  and  when  he  was  absent,  Murdick  took  the 
same  bit  out  of  the  tea-cup,  and  called  for  another  half  pint  of  liquor. 
.  Tho  bit  was  again  put  into  the  same  cup ;  and  the  same  process  was 
carried  on  until  evening,  when  the  landlord  supposed  he  had  a  cup 
almost  full  of  bits  ;  when  lo,  and  behold,  he  had  barely  one  bit  in 
the  cup,  and  his  company,  Murdick  and  others,  were  in  high  glee. 

It  was  the  law,  that  the  United  States  Rangers  should  find  them- 
selves provisions,  and  they  were  permitted  to  go  home — fix  up,  and 
return  with  the  necessary  supplies.  Murdick  had  been  at  home,  and 
on  his  return  to  camp  Russell,  near  Edwardsville,  he  caught  a  ground 
hog,  and  put  it,  alive,  in  his  saddle-bags.  When  he  got  off  his  horse, 
which  was  hitched  near  the  Fort,  he  whispered  that  "something  was 
in  his  saddle-bags  f  making  the  man  believe  that  it  was  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  in  them.  His  confiding  friend,  having  more  taste  for  liquor 
than  discretion,  slyly,  alone,  wet  to  Murdick's  horse,  and  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  saddle-bags,  for  the  whiskey;  but  the  moment  he  put 
hia  hand  in,  the  ground  hog  bit  him. 

This  Ranger  that  got  bit,  thought  he  would  bite  some  one  else.  He 
said  nothing  about  the  ground  hog  biting  him,  but  told  another  Ran- 
ger, in  an  under  tone,  that  he  got  a  first-rate  dram  out  of  Murdick's 
eaddle-bags.  The  man  put  his  hand  into  the  saddle-bags,  and  the 
animal  caught  his  hand  and  held  on;  so  the  second  bit  man  roared 
out  for  help,  to  get  his  hand  out  of  the  ground  hog's  mouth. 

Such  transactions  gave  Murdick  great  pleasure,  altho'  he  always 
appeared  serious,  and  scarcely  ever  laughed,  or  made  any  outward 
demonstrations  of  joy,  or  pleasure,  on  their  success. 

This  singular  and  curious   character  was  rather  silent  in  company, 

a^d  never  indulged  in  loud  or  boisterous   conversation,     nis  remarks 
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like  his  pranks,  were  severe  and  sitirical.     The  same  talent  that  ca 
ed  him  to  perform  these  tricks,  also  enabled  him  to  make  similar  re- 
marks. 

His  person  was  of  the  ordinary  heighth,  and  erect ;    but  spare  and 
emaciated  almost  to  a  skeleton.     He  seemed  to  possess  no  great  p 
sions,  or  impulses  ;  but  his  energies    of  mind  were  inclined  to   sues 
feats  as  above. 

The  pranks  of  his  life  would  fill   a  volume.     His  mind  pos 
some  strength,  in  its  peculiar  manner.      It  was   active,   elastic,  ai 
sprightly;     but  was  deficient  in  solid,  sober  judgment.     It    raj. 
the  lower  regions  of  poetry,  but  never  reached  the  platform   of  com- 
mon sense.     If  he  had  been  raised,  and  educated  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  been  a  character  of  some  celebrity.     His 
natural  gifts,  without   improvement,  were  an  injury   to  him.     Tv 
proper  education,  these  parts  would   make  him  rather  a  shining 
brilliant  character;  but  not  a  solid,  or  judicious  one. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  enlisted  infhe  regular  bj 
and  died. 

Fur  years  after  the  peace  was  estal  lished  with  the  Indi 
many  cases  of  hardship  and  suffering  were  the  consequences  of  thai 
war. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that   James  Gilham,  Sen.,  emigrated  to  Illi- 
nois at  an  early  day,    and  at  a  still  earlier    one,    lie    emigrated  fr 

nh  Carolina,   and   settled    on    the   frontb  r  Kenl        y.     fa  1 

ir  1790,  he  iiad  selected  himself  a  resid<  oce  in  Kentucky,  and  i 
in  the  field  plowing  his  Goto,  with  one  of  his  sons,  Isaac,  then  a 

boy.      The  boy  WM  With  hi-  father,    cl 

clo<  •  wind]  {]<>■  plow  might  throw 

Ml    til.'    !l'M 

il  Kiekapoc  war  -   to  the  house,  nnd  captured  Gil  - 

iwhol             .  that  were  not  with  him  in  the  field.     1.     Bold 

wa            distance   from  rid  he  did   not  immodii 

.  «•)•  the  dii  ,  und 

W  \  .  feelings  <  rilham  1 1]  •  when  he  rei 

am  hi^  work,  as   he  su]  bis  family  and  d 

Indians,  hi  1 

led,  ur  doom  '     His  gri'-f  and    r    j 

:    but 

mad 
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The  Indiana  made  the  family,  by  signs,  remain  quiet ;  so  as  not  to 
alarm  Gilliam,  in  the  field.  They  made  quick  work  of  it,  and  started 
for  the  Kickapoo  town,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangamon  river, 
Illinois.  They  cut  open  the  bed-ticks,  and  took  such  articles  out  of 
the  house  as  they  could  carry  away  on  their  backs.  They  were  afraid 
to  take  any  horses,  lest  the  whites  would  follow  their  trail,  and  destroy 
them. 

The  country  where  Gilham  resided,  was  thinly  settled,  and  before 
he  could  get  a  party  to  pursue  the  Indians,  they  escaped.  Mrs.  Gil- 
ham  was  so  terrified,  that  she  was  almost  berieved  of  her  mind. 

After  the  Indians  had  taken  the  house,  and  the  family,  the  first 
thing  she  recollects,  was,  her  son  Samuel,  a  small  boy,  saying.: 
fiMamma,  we're  all  prisoners."  Gilham  and  neighbors  followed  the 
Indian  trail  a  considerable  distance;  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

He,  on  his  return,  suffered  misery  and~mental  anguish,  that  is  in- 
indescribable.  Yet  hope  lingered  with  him,  that  as  the  Indians  had 
not  killed  his  people,  he  would  again  recover  them.  Hope  never 
entirely  abandons  any  one,  in  almost  any  affliction. 

The  Indians  steered  clear  of  the  settlements,  and  were  extremelv 
cautious  in  their  march.  They  kept  a  spy  before,  and  one  benind,  on 
the  trail ;  so  ihat  their  retreat  was  guarded  as  much  as  possible,  by 
their  numbers.  The  party  suffered  much  from  hunger.  The  three 
white  children  were  in  .gi  eat  misery  from  their  hurried  march,  and  the 
want  of  food.  But  human  nature  can  endure  much,  and  will  contrive 
many  expedients,  before  suffering  death. 

Mrs.  Gilham  patched  up  rags  round  the  feet  of  her  children,  to  save 
them  from  the  briars  and  th-orns.  They  traveled  over  a  wilderness, 
without  roads.  A  mother's  love  for  her  children,  knows  no  bounds. 
•Sympathy,  at  last,  seized  on  the  warriors,  and  they  treated  the. pris- 
oners with  all  the  savage  kindness  and  mercy  in  their  power. 

They  were  out  of  provisions,  and  one  day  they  halted  to  hunt  for 
something  to  save  them  from  starving.  The  children  had  a  small 
sftorcel  of  dried  meat  to  eat;  and  the  grown  ones  nothing.  Two  of 
the  best  hunters  were  sent  out,  and  one  returned  with  a  poor  summer 
raccoon.  Mrs.  Gilham  said,  the  sight  of  this  poor  coon  caused  her 
more  happiness  than  any  other  earthly  sight  she  ever  saw.  She  was 
afraid  her  children  would  either  perish  with  hunger,  or  the  Indiana 
would  kill  them  to  save  them  from  starvation. 

The  party  could  not  hunt  near  the  white  settlement,  for  fear  of  do- 
<$ection,  and  if  they  delayed,  the  whites  would  overtake  them.    ThL? 
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was  the  reason  of  their  jroiinr  so  long  without  food,  and  almost  suffer- 
ing  death  from  hunger. 

This  coon  was  not  dressed  in  Parisian  style,  but  most  of  the  hair 
and  fur  were  taken  off,  and  some  of  the  contents  of  the  extreme  imide 
were  thrown  away,  while  the  balance  was  put  in  a  brass  kettle,  and 
placed  oyer  a  fire.  The  coon  was  soon  boiled  into  a  nondescript  dish 
— mixed  together  the  meat,  bones,  hide,  some  hair,  some  entrails, 
claws  and  feet,  of  the  animal.  As  soon  as  this  mess  was  cool,  and 
before,  the  horn  and  wooden  spoons  were  in  complete  operation,  and 
the  whole  assembly,  of  white  and  red  skins,  got  some  relief  from  ab- 
solute starvation. 

As  they  approached  the  Ohio  riyer,  they  became  more  cautious,  for 
fear  of  meeting  the  Americans  on  the  river,  either  waylaying  for  them, 
or  in  boats  descending  the  riyer.  They  came  to  the  Ohio  a  small  dis- 
tance  above  Hawsville,  Kentucky,  and  camped  near  the  river,  until 
rafts  could  be  made  on  which  to  cross  it.     Thev  were  detained  more 

■ 

than  a  day,  in  making  rafts.     Dry  logs   were  procured,  and  tied  to- 
gether with  red  elm  bark,  and  the  rafts  placed  near   the  edge   of  the 
water,  so  that  they  might  be  put   in  the   river   in  a  moment,  and  not 
touch  the  water  before  they  started  over  ;    as  they  would   not  b«. 
light,  having  received  some  water  before. 

The  wily  savages  were  afraid  to  cross  the  river  in  davli<rhL 
Mrs.  Gilham  was  much  terrified  at   the   idea   of  crossing  the  river 
with  hcrchudrcn,  at  night. 

The  party  had  three  rafts.  The  largest  one  took  Mrs.  Gilham  and 
her  three  children,  with  two  prudent  old  Indians  to  paddls  it  Over. 
The  others- oroatod  bathe  two  raft;  prepared  for  them.  Theembark- 
ation  was  in  the  night,  as  silent  as  it'  they  were  in  ;i  •jT.iv-Y.ml ;   ID  1 

the  rafts  were  paddled  over  1    iO   io  with  the  sai  taw* 

These  warriors  considered  it  a  great  triumph  to  take  the.^e  four  pris- 
oners and  conduct  them  in  safety  to  the  Ii  h  this  pro- 
portion they  exercisi.i  all  their  talents  <■!'  bravery  and  sagacity,  to 
accomplish  it..  But  when  they  bad  cr  I  the  Ohio,  they  consider  l 
themselves  safe,  and  relcu>«'d  their  watchfulness  and  caution,  to 
extent. 

In  the  country  south  of  Wliite  river,  in  th 

they  hunted,  marched  slow,  and  lh  . 

they  ate  the  coon.     They  StSHTtll  rlear  <>f  t!  I  whit*  settleim  • 

around  Vincennes,  and  crossed   tfa  •  w  Terrs  Haul 

They  marched  through  the  present  counties  of  Clark,  I     .  -.  and  1 1 

a 
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catur,  Illinois ;  and  finally,  after  a  long  and  hazardous  travel,  from 
the  south-western  frontiers  of  Kentucky — three  Or  four  hundred 
miles — they  reached,  in  safety,  the  Kickapoo  town,  which  was  situa- 
ted on  Salt  Creek,  north-cast  of  the  Elk  Heart  Grove,  in  Sangamon 
county. 

What  a  horrid  situation  the  Indian  war  placed  the  Gilham  family 
in.  Four  with  the  Indians,  and  two  in  Kentucky,  in  great  misery  and 
affliction. 

Gilham,  as  soon  as  he  found  his  family  were  not  killed,  but  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Indians,  took  courage,  and  hoped  again  to  see  his 
wife  and  children.  He  sold  his  improvement  in  Kentucky — put  his 
son  Isaac  with  a  friend,  and  set  out  in  search  of  his  people.  After 
much  delay,  and  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  he  found  they  were  alive 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  made  arrangements  to  purchase  them. 

At  last  he  obtained  all  his  lost  family,  and  they  lived  together  many 
years  in  happiness.  The  young  son,  Clement,  could  not  talk  a  word 
of  English,  when  he  was  regained  bv  his  father. 

In  1815,  Ann  Gilham,  the  wife  of  James  Gilham,  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  from  Congress  ;  as  an  honor- 
able testimony  of  the  sufferings  and  hardships  in  her  captivity  with 
the  Indians,  as  above  narrated. 

The  principal  town  with  the  Peoria  Indians,  in  the  year  1680,  when 
the  whites  first  explored  the  country,  was  at  the  outlet  of  Peoria 
Lake,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  and  Fort  Creve  Cceur, 
where  La  Salle  first  erected  it,  in  January  1680,  was  one  mile  and  a 
half  east,  on  the  Lake,  from  this  Indian  town.  The  site  at  Creve 
Coeur,  has  been  uniformly  recognized  by  the  old  French  inhabitants, 
as  the  "Old  Fort,"  ever  since  that  day,  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  quite  natural  for  La  Salle  to  erect  this  Fort  a  short  distance 
from  this  large  town  of  Indians,  and  not  directly  in  the  village.  And 
it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  some  continuous  settlement  has 
existed  at,  and  near  Fort  Creve  Cceurj  ever  since  its  first  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,  only  at  two  intervals,  when  the  people  were 
either  driven  off  by  the  Indians,  or  by  Captain  Craig,  in    the  war  of 

1812. 

About  the  year  1781 — during  the  Revolutionary  war — when  Major 
Montgomery  visited  Peoria,  and  the  inhabitants  joined  him  against 
'he  English  and  Indians,  the  red  skins,  under  the  influence  of  the 
English,  became  hostile,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  people  of  Peoria ; 
;<nd  in  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  left  it;  but  in   a  short 
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time,  friendly  feelings  were  restored,  and  the  citizens  of  Peoria  re- 
turned to  their  village.  The  village  was  abandoned  but  for  a  *hoit 
time,  and  before  the  peace  in  the  year  1783,  it  was  restored  to  iti 
former,  or  greater  size. 

In  th*  fall  of  1812,  in  the  war  with  Great   Britain,  Captain  D 
fell  out  with  the  place,  and   carried  off  many   citizens.     He   landed 
these  people  at  Savage's  Ferry,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  the  town  of 
Gibralter  was  afterwards  laid  out.     In  a  few  years,  the  citizen*  re- 
turned to  Peoria,  and  some  went  back  the  same  winter  after  they  wt:  • 
taken  away. 

The  traders — their  voyagers,  and  others  in  their  employment,  occu- 
pied this  post,  more  or  less,  ever  since  its  first  establishment  As  it 
has  been  said,  the  Indian  trade  of  that  section  of  country  was  better 
than  at  any  other  point.  This  made  it  the  interest  of  the  traders  to 
occupy  the  place. 

Peoria  never,  in  ancient  times,  was  as  large  a  village  as  either K 
k.i^kia  or  Cahokia;    but  it  is  more  ancient  than  either   of  them,     La 
Salle,  when  he  first  saw  the  countrv,  was  charmed  with  the  beauty 
the  place,  and  established  a  Fort  there.     He  also  knew  the   resources 
of  the  country  arising  from  the  Indian  trade,  which  was  another,  and 
perhaps,  a  greater   inducement  to  erect  1  ad  Depot  here,  for  the 

Indian  trade,  than  for  any  other  consideration. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Missionaries  settled  at 
this  post,  and    had    their    flocks   of  the  young  natives  around  tl.. 
Peoria  can  boast  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  town  in  Ulj  i 

about  the  same  date  with  St.  Josephs,   Green  Bay,  Mackanaw,  . 
Detroit. 

The  French  cultivated  lome  ground,  more  or]  :ia,f.  r 

more  than  lone  hundred  y<  They  cultivated  at  I 

to  tome  extent,  and  at  th<  i  •  a  one,  since  t!  ,■  ;  ear  L778,  wm  o  it  v 
commenced  by  Meillette.    It  will  be  seen  by  th<  ;'.     I     •    i 

States  oil        ,  sustained  by  positive  proof ,  that  one  li  .  !    m« 

OOlfl  had  u  family  in  Peoria,  in  the  year  170.'.,  and  it 

corn  adjacent  to  the  Tillage* 

Other  inhabitants  also  r.  sided  then-  at  the  same  time,  nn 
fwre.    Ristrue,mostof  the  citizens  wen    Indian  tn 
iug  on  the  trade;  but  this  trade  required  iupp  >rt  by  men  and  pi 
which  were  both  furnished,  1        ineext  these! 

Ke-kauk-kem-ke  w*S  the  Indian  nam. ■  <<i  1'  1        i     • 

mic  Indians,  ^ho  occupied  the  country  after  the  I  were 
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off,  and  all  the  surrounding  Indians  hove  recognized  the  above  name. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  in  English,  is  strait,  frith,  or  narrow.  The 
old  Indian  name  of  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  is  the  same.  The  French 
recognize  the  meaning  in  the  name  of  Detroit ;  hut  not  the  Indian? 
word  of  Ke-kauk-kem-ke. 

Detroit  in  English,  is  a  strait,  frith,  or  a  narrow  defile,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  above  Indian  word. 

The  French  gave  the  name  of  Peoria  to  that  place,  on  account  of 
the  Peoria  tribe  of  Indians,  who  resided  at  the  "strait,"  or  out-let  of 
the  lake,  when  they  first  explored  the  country. 

Thomas  Forsyth  settled  in  Peoria,  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  born  at  Detroit,  the  5th  December,  1771.  His 
father,  Robert  Forsyth,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia,  int 
the  year  1757 — went  to  Canada,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at 
Quebec,  where  both  Wolf  and  Montcalm  fell.  lie  married  in  Canada, 
and  emigrated  to  Detroit,  then  a  British  Province. 

John  Edgar,  the  same  that  lived  and  died  at  Kaskaskia,  James  Ab- 
bot, and  Robert  Forsyth,  were  three  prominent  Irishmen,  at  Detroit, 
whose  friendship  for  the  American  Revolution  caused  at  least  two  of 
them,  Edgar  and  Forsyth,  much  hardship  and  suffering. 

The  British  Governor  of  Detroit,  hearing  these  Irishmen  condemn- 
ing the  war  against  the  Americans,  and  particularly  that  brutal  con- 
duct of  exciting  the  Indians  to  murder  the  American  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  frontiers,  seized  Edgar  and  Forsyth,  and  cast  them  into  a 
dark  and  loathsome  dungeon,  at  Detroit. 

The  English,  not  repenting  of  their  barbarous  conduct  towards 
these  noble  Irishmen,  became  more  enraged,  anti  put  them  in  irons  for 
merely  expressing  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  condemning  the  murder  of  the  women  and  children. 

The  English  Governor  of  Detroit  sent  Edgar,  in  irons,  to  Quebec; 
but  on  his  passage  he  escaped,  near  Montreal,  and  went  to  Boston. 
He  continued  his  march  until  he  reached  Kaskaskia,  as  heretofore 
stated. 

The  enraged  English  retained  Forsyth  for  a  long  time,  in  prison  ; 
and  at  last,  finding  nothing  against  him,  turned  him  out. 

James  Abbot  was  a  little  more  cautious,  and  was  not  imprisoned  ; 
but  the  frowns  of  the  Government  were  heavy  and  strong  against  him. 

Thomas  Forsyth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  raised  and  educa- 
ted at  Detroit,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  received  a  plain, 
common  education,  which  qualified  him,    in  after  life,  for   both  the 
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public  and  private  business  in  which  he  was  engage"'.  In  the  year 
1793,  he  left  Detroit  with  his  half  brother,  John  Kensie,  the  founder 
of  Chicago,  and  the  father  of  John  H.  Kensie,  and  other  children. 
He  remained  with  Kensie  fifteen  months,  and  continued  the  Indian 
trade  with  a  Scotch  merchant,  Mr.  Sharp. 

After  Sharp's  death,  in  1799,  Forsyth  commenced  business  himself, 
and  steered  west,  through  the  Indian  country  by  St.  Josephs,  Chicago, 
Illinois  river,  to  the  Mississippi.  He  wintered  one  year  at  the  Two 
Rivers,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  traded  with  the  western  Indians  for 
several  years. 

He  married  a  lady  in  Upper  Canada,  near  Fort  Maiden,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Peoria.  His  wife  was  born  in  Hagcrstown,  Mary- 
land ;  and  her  family  name  was  Le  Motte.  Her  father  and  family 
were  captured  on  the  Ohio  river,  by  the  Indians,  as  they  were  emigra- 
ting west,  and  this  lady  and  others  of  the  family,  were  sent  to  Cana- 
da, where  she  married  Mr.  Forsyth. 

In  the  war  with  England,  in  1812,  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  an  important 
and  efficient  part,  in  that  contest,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  confidential  part. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  troubles,  in  1811,  he  resided  at 
Peoria,  and  had  a  great  influence  over  all  the  Indians ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  Potawatamics.  He  had  been  raised  with  this  nation 
— spoke  their  language  well,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  char- 
acter* His  position,  Peoria,  was  in  their  midst;  so  that  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  all  their  movements,  and  even  their  councils,  relative  to 
war. 

He  was  on  business  at  St.  Louis,  fa  the  early  part  of  theyear  181 1, 
ami  became  acquaint".!  with  (Jen.  Win.  Clark,  the  Superintendant  of 

Indian  affairs.    He  related  to  Clark,  on  being  req 
the  Indian  disposition,  and  their  intended  hostile  movements.    His 
character  and  merit  were  immediately  appreciated,  and  he  w 
pointed  an  Indian  Agenl  a1  Peoria;    but  this  ntmeni   ti 

m ade  known, /or wise  an  1  prudential  considerations*    If  th    I- 
were  to  know  it,  he  would  lose  all  his  influence   with    them;  1   it  bj 
retaining  his  standing  and  influence  with  then,  he  could  ai 
much  of  the  horrid  barbarities  that  are  commonly  prad 
i>id"s,  in  an  Indian  war. 

Portytfa  had  not  the  power  t  the    Indian  war  ;     but  he  aide  I 

much  in  its  amelioration. 

tn  the  fall  of  1811,  he  ns    r  t  the  Sara  and  Fox  Indians 

Bib 
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were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  and  he 
.sent  down  to  the  officer  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  a  confidential  French- 
man, Antoine  Le  Pense,  who  gave  the  information  to  the  officer,  and 
mien  of  the  calamity  was  avoided. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1812,  when  a  kind  of  quasi  tear  existed  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  whites,  he  descended  the  Illinois  river  to  St. 
Louis,  to  consult  with  Governor  Howard,  and  also  proceeded  to  Kas- 
kaskia,  to  see  Governor  Edwards. 

He  laid  the  whole  Indian  affairs,  in  relation  to  the  approaching 
war,  open  to  these  two  Executive  officers  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
which  gave  them  the  true  state  of  matters,  so  they  might  make  ar- 
rangements according  to  the  exigencies. 

In  August,  1812,  the  Indians  massacred  most  of  Capt.  Heald'i 
company,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Lieutenant  Helm  was  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.  Helm  was  the  first  Lieutenant  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Heald.  The  Indians  took  him  to  the  Au  Sable,  on  the  Illi- 
nois river. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  hearing  of  the  massacre  of  the  troops  at  Chicago,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  went  directly  to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Illinois 
river,  to  see,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  He  found 
Lieutenant  Helm  at  the  Au  Sable,  with  the  Indians,  and  had  the  in- 
fluence with  his  captors,  to  ransom  him.  He  advanced  the  amount  of 
the  ransom  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  perhaps  all  of  it  was  never  re- 
turned to  him.  He  received  the  Lieutenant,  and  had  him  sent  in 
v  fety  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Forsyth  risked  his  life  every  moment  he  was  engaged  in  this 
important,  and  truly  dangerous  service.  If  the  Indians,  the  Pota- 
watamies,  were  to  receive  a  bare  hint  of  his  Indian  Agency,  he  would 
have  been  burnt  at  the  stake.  He  risked  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
was  in  extreme  and  imminent  danger  for  a  great  portion  of  the  war. 
It  required  the  utmost  sagacity,  and  great  propriety  of  judgment,  to 
manage  the  matter  so  as  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

Much  of  their  friendship  was  for  him  personally.  His  personal 
influence  was  the  great  cause  of  his  success.  He  had  been  uniformly 
kind  and  benevolent  to  them. 

To  show  his  confidence  and  friendship  to  them,  he  took  with  him  a 
few  of  the  old  friends  of  the  Indians,  who  had  married  squaws,  and 
had,  before  the  war,  resided  at  Peoria.  He  also  took  with  him,  some 
of  the  half-breed  children,  to  see  their  Indian  cousins.  They  had  no 
weapons,  guns,  or  powder  with  them.     They  carried  in  the  boat  such 
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articles  as  the  Indians  needed,  and  such  as  Forsyth  had  heretofore  sold 
to  them,  except  ammunition. 

They  asked  Forsyth  the  reason  why  he  did  not  bore  powder  and 
lead  with  him,  in  his  boat,  as  he  used  to  liaye.  He  told  them,  that  in 
a  war,  all  the  powder  and  lead  belonged  to  the  Great  Father,  the 
President,  and  he  would  not  let  any  of  his  children  have  it,  until  the 
war  was  over.  He  said  Craig  had  seized  him,  and  nil  their  old  friends 
in  Peoria,  by  force,  and  dragged  them  down  to  St.  Louis,  for  fear 
their  friends  would  do  the  Indians  some  good. 

"What  made  it  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  influence  Dickson  had 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  all  the  time  tempting  the  Illinois  river  Indians 
either  to  kill   him,  or  take  him  prisoner. 

"While  Forsvth  was  on  one  of  these  missions  of  benevolence,  from 
St.  Louis  to  his  old  friend,  a  Potawatamie  Chief,  whose  name,  in  En- 
glish, was  Sugar,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life.  lie  went 
to  his  friend,  the  Chief,  at  Au  Sable  village,  above  Peoria,  ami  staid 
With  him  all  night.  In  the  night,  he  discovered  his  friend,  the  Chief, 
very  uneasy.  He  could  not  sleep,  and  was  frequently  up,  looking 
round  his  camp.  Forsyth  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  Indian 
(■aid  : 

'•1  am  afraid  fo:- you.     Dickson  tried  to  get  me  totakc  you  prisoner. 
I  told  him  you  were  mv  friend,  and  I  would   not  hurt  you  ;    but,"  he 
I  aid,  "there  are  some  Winnebagoes  not   far  oft' — they   are   drinkii 
and  I  am  afraid  they  may   come    to   take  you.     They    shall    not  take 
you  ;  but  in  the  conflict,  they  might  kill  vou." 

No  Indians  came  that  night;    bur   the  next  night;  Dickson  had  a 
;  of  Winnebagees  at  the  camp  of  the  Chief;   bul  l    rayth  had  !• 
the  same  day.    If  he  had  remained,  be  would   ba         en  killed,  ot 
taken  prisoner* 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1812,  Oraigwnsin  the  Peoria  I  iboat, 

>mc  Indians  camedown  the  Lake  in  a  boat  nnd  I  re  !    n  h  - l    at. 
The  eondm-t  of  these  Indian  -  /<■  1   Craig    a.      I    I  the    cil 

Peoria.    He  said  they  were  friendly  to  the  Indians.    He  1        I 
inhabitant  jth,  the  li  well  as  the  r 

— on  board  of  his  boat,  and  landed  them  at  £ 

the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

Tl [M>or  people  w<rc  hannh'ss,  unoffending  inl  '  !'• 

.  i       Forced  from  their  homes  and   tirinj  .   I 
Many  of  them  soon  returned  to  P  I  then  the  saana 

winter.    They  had  left  ti 
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Craig,  in  his  rage,  also  burnt  most  of   the  houses  in  the  village  of 
Peoria. 

While  Craig  was  kidnapping  Forsyth,  he  did  not  inform  Craig  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  Indian  Agent,  residing  at  Peoria  for  the  public 
service,  and  at  the  request  of  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Forsyth  continued  to  act  as  Indian  Agent  for  the  Illinois  Indians, 
during  the  war ;  but  when  peace  was  restored,  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  very  important  agency — that  of  Agent  for  the  Saux  and  Fox  nations- 
of  Indians.  He  attended  faithfully  to  his  public  duties  in  this  office* 
He  was  entrusted  with  large  sumg  of  money,  and  great  amounts  of 
merchandize,  for  these  Indians  j  and  his  accounts  and  duties  were 
always  approved  by  the  Government.  He  was  an  excellent  and  faith* 
ful  officer. 

He  made  treaties  with  the  Saux  and  Fox  nations,  which  were  always 
ratified  by  the  government.  But  his  services  in  the  war,  and  his  be- 
nevolent and  humane  conduct  to  the  wounded  and  distressed  prison- 
ers on  the  Illinois  river,  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  those  whose  sufferings  he  so  kindly  relieved. 

He  retained  the  office  of  the  Indian  Agency  of  the  Saux  and  Fox 
Indians,  for  many  years  ;  and  if  he  had  been  continued  in  the  office, 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  Black  Hawk  would  have  attempted  a  war 
against  the  government.  Forsyth  had  such  influence  over  the  Indians, 
that  it  is  quite  certain  he  could  have  quieted  their  feelings,  and  no 
blood  would  have  been  shed. 

After  the  war — in  1815 — Dickson  and  Forsvth  met  in  St.  Louis, 
and  talked  over  their  doings  in  the  war.  Dickson  confessed  he  was 
near  making  Forsyth  a  prisoner ;  while  Forsyth  said,  Providence  and 
justice  prevented  it. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  Mr.  Forsyth  purchased  a  fine  farm  west  of 
St.  Louis,  and  improved  it.  He  died  on  it,  in  the  year  1832.  His 
death  was  a  loss  to  community,  and  as  such,  and  for  the  respect  and 
esteem  entertained  for  him  by  the  people,  his  friends,  family,  and  the 
public  generally,  lamented  his  death  with  heart-felt  grief  and  sorrow. 

Nature  bestowed  on  him  a  sound,  well  balanced  mind ;  and  benev- 
olence and  kindness  of  heart,  were  his  predominant  traits  of  charac- 
ter.    His  person  was  large  and  portly. 

He  occupied  a  prominent  standing  in  community,  and  well  did  he 
deserve  it,  by  his  uncommon  services  to  the  public.  His  private  life 
waa  amiable  and  kind.  His  duties,  as  husband  and  father,  he  per- 
formed in  that  amiable  and  benevolent  manner,  that  showed  a  heart 
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overflowing  with  "the  milk  of  human  kindness.*'  lie  |  —  -.-•  .1  many 
virtues,  and  traits  of  character  to  be  admired  and  approved,  while  lie 
had  very  few  to  he  condemned. 

In  the  year  1705,  the  Territorial  Legislature  erected  anew  county 
out  of  the  southern  part  of  St.  Clair,  and  called  it  Randolph,  in  bonoi 
of  the  Governor  of  that  name,  of  Virginia.  The  line  dividing  Ran- 
dolph and  »St.  (.'lair  counties,  run  nearly  east  and  west,  to  the  head  of 
Ryan's  Creek — pursued  that  Creek  to  the  Bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Kaskaskia  was  made  the  county  seat  of  Randolph  county,  an  I 
Cahokia  that  of  St.  Clair. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Religion  end  Morals  of  Illinois  prior  to  l/i>   year  1818. 
For  the  following  sketch  of  the  carry   American   Pioneers    -their 
religious  and  moral  character — and  tin-   pioneer    efforts    t<>  form  rdi- 

i-  institutions  in  this  territory — cultivate  the  minds  and  morals 
the  people — 1  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Rev.  .Ions  Mason  Peck,  «-f 
this  county.     The  brief  reply  to  the  request  made  Kim  precedes  the 
tch. 

<•  Govi  riuir  Reynolds: — Your  letter  of  March  1st,  requesting  from 
my  pen,  sketches  of  the   religious   and  mural   history  of  the   early 
American  emigrants  to  Illinois — especially   those  about    New  I' 
an  1  its  vicinity — ha-  received  dueattention.     [n compliance therewil    . 
I  have  prepared  the  following  iketches,  previous   t..  1818,  tl 
when  your  history  terminates  j  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  a-  ; 
may  deem  expedient,  for  your  forthcoming  work. 

Respectfully  yours.  .'.  M.  1'l.t  K. 

Rocs  Spuing,  111.,  March  30,18!    ." 


The  conquest  of  Rlii  '  en.  G«   R.Clark,  in   177-.  .ml  the 

ization  of  a  civil  •  I  ■;■  \  irginia,  prepare*!  thewai  for 

\i.  i  emigration  to  thi        intry;  and  In  1780,  a  number  of  fan 

-  had  s  .n  the  American   1;  >ttom,  and  in  the  uplands  >>f  w 

U  Monroe  county.    The  settlement   on   the  hill  countrr,  at  an  eai 
period,  f  New  II       u ;    the  oentre  <<(  which  i 

thl or  four  niii.  h  "I"   W  '  |  ' 

.  nnd  near  the  residence  of  th<  nMilt 

W  .  -     ■ 
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spring,  which  still  throws  out  a  redume  of  its  salubrious  water.  A 
third  settlement,  which  originated  a  few  years  later,  was  Whiteside's 
Station,  a  few  miles  north  of  Waterloo. 

Three  other  neighborhoods,  or  "settlements,"  as  a  few  contiguous 
families  were  called,  were  in  the  American  Bottom — all  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Monroe  county. 

The  emigrants  that  require  notice,  came,  principally,  from  Western 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

A  number  of  these  pioneers  had  visited  the  Illinois  country  as  vol- 
unteers, under  Colonel  Clark — seen  its  rich  and  fertile  soil — gazed  witn 
wonder  on  its  prairies,  and  after  their  discharge,  returned  with  their 
families,  and  in  the  company  of  neighbors  and  relatives. 

The  first  class  ©f  these  emigrants,  came  out  in  1781 :  of  whom  we 
can  give  the  names  of  J.  Moore,  Shadrach  Bond,  Sen.,  Robert  Kidd, 
James  Garrison,  Larkin  Rutherford,  &  J.  Piggott.  Nothing  deserving 
note,  occurred  among  this  little  band  of  pioneers, until  1785,when  they 
were  joined  by  Capt.  Joseph  Ogle,  Joseph  Worley,  and  James  An- 
drews :  all  with  large  families,  from  Western  Virginia,  and  but  a  few 
miles  from  Wheeling. 

In  1786,  they  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  James  Lemen,  Sen., 
James  Mclloberts,  George  Atcheson,  and  David  Waddle,  and  their 
families.  There  were  probably  others,  whose  names  are  not  mention- 
ed ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give,  definitely,  the  dates  of  their  arrival  in 
the  country,  or  of  their  religious  and  moral  influence. 

None  of  these  persons  were  members,  or  communicants  in  Christian 
Churches,  at  the  period  of  their  arrival  in  this  wild  country,  but  many 
of  them  had  been  trained  up  by  moral  and  religious  parents,  or  guar- 
dians!— taught  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  worship,  and  the 
propriety  of  doing  justly,  and  being  merciful  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
keeping  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

Tradition  says  there  was  a  female,  Mrs.  Bond,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Their  Sabbath  meetings  were  held  alternately  at  each  other's  cabins, 
and  were  conducted  by  Shadrach  Bond,  (usually  called  Judge  Bond) 
.lames  Piggott,  and  James  Lemen,  Sen.,  who  read  the  Scriptures — es- 
pecially the  Psalms — and  sermons  from  books,  and  sung  lrymns.  No 
prayers  were  offered.  In  this  way,  order  and  good  morals  were  pre- 
served in  the  settlements. 

Thore  was  a  class  of  Americans,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  Sabbath, 
but  engaged  in  sport  and  pastime,  drank   intoxicating   liquors,  used 
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profane  language,  and  were  careless  of  of  moral  duties,  and  the  fi 
of  the  Lord;  but,  at  this  distant  period,  they  and  their  posterity  art 
unknown ! 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  James  Smith,  a  Baptist  preacher,  f: 
Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  visited  New  Design,  and  preached  to  tho 
people  repeatedly.  His  labors  were  successful,  and  sereral  of  the 
leading  pioneers  professed  to  be  converted:  amongst  whom  were 
Joseph  Ogle,  and  James  Lemen,  Sen.,  their  wives  and  other  connec- 
tions. Elder  Smith  returned  again,  in  the  spring  of  1700,  and  preach- 
ed several  times,  and  many  more  became  deeply  interested  about  I 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  as  Mr.   Smith  was  proceeding  from  the  block- 
house, (as  it  was  called)  to  Little  Village,  in  company  with  a  French* 
man  and  a  Mrs.  Huff,  they  were   fired    on  by  a  party  of  Kickai 
Indians,  who  were  concealed  in  a  thicket,    near  Bellefountainc.     J 
horse  and  the  one  rode  by  the  Frenchman,  were  shot,  and  the  woman 
wounded.     Smith  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  nil  saddle  ba 
which  contained  papers  of  value,  into   a  thicket,  and  i 
foot  of  the  hill — full  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  for  Mis.  J  luff,  i 
the  Indians  were  butchering,  and  who  had   been   seriously  excr'i- 
about  her  own  salvation,  under  the  preaohing,  for  several  days.     '] 
Frenchman  made  his  escape,  and  Smith's  saddle  bags  were  found  next 
day  by  hifi  friends. 

The  Indians  made  thepreachei  a  prisoner — loaded  him  with  a  ■ 
of  plunder,  they  had  taken  from  the   settlements— and  began  tfa 
march  through  the  prairies.    Smith  was  a   Large,  !■ 
und  load,  and  a  hot  sun,  soon  became  fat igu    I. 

(    .  -  .  held  by  the  Indian  . 

their  pri  !  ime  proposed  to  kill  him,  fearing  tho  wh      •     ;do 

v  vthem;  and  pointed  their  guns  at  his  breast. 

well  thelndi  sred  hi*  breast,  an  thou 

them  to  shoot  him,  and  then  pointed   upward,  to  fy  the 

is  his  i  'i*.     Having  caught  him  while  in  the  altituoV 

ind  Hearing  him  sii  bj  "n  nil  march,   which  ! 

relieve  his  mind  from  despondency,   I  nded   l-waaa- 

medicine,"  j  >s"h  the  "Great   Spirit,"  nmi  n 

!. 

Tl       took  him  •  town  on  the  vT  i\  i  •'  .  from  w 

thi  ft       '.'•'--    fr  >m    \ 

f  re  ■  . 
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dollars  for  his  ransom.  He  visited  Illinois  the  third  time— obtained 
his  saddle  bags  and  papers,  ifrMeh  contained  some  evidence  of  land 
titles  for  his  friends—and  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  and 

died. 

The  next  preacher  who  visited  the  Illinois  country,  was  Eev.  Joseph 
Lillard,  a  Methodist-.  Mr*  Lillard  had  been  in  the  "traveling  connec- 
tion" of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  for  several  years*  In  1790,  he  was 
placed  on  Lime  Stone  circuit,  Ky.,  (a  new  one)  and  in  1791,  on  Salt 
river  circuit. 

In  1793,  he  visited  the  Illinois  country— preached  to  the  people,  and 
spent  some  time  there.  Either  then,  or  at  a  future  time,  he  withdrew 
from  the  "traveling  connection,"  not  being  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  church.  He  organized  the  first  Methodist  class  ever 
formed  in  this  territory,  and  appointed  Captain  Joseph  Ogle  class- 
leader.  The  Captain  not  being  a  "ready  writer,"  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Tolin,  kept  the  records  for  him. 

Mr.  Lillard  was  esteemed  by  all,  as  a  pious  and  exemplary  man  ;  but 
while  in  Illinois,  he  became  afflicted  with  aberation  of  mind — made 
liis  escape  from  the  house,  and  though  pursued,  he  out-ran  his  friends, 
and  followed  the  trail  towards  Kaskaskia.  On  the  route,  he  came 
across  the  body  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sipp,  whom  the  Indians 
had  killed  and  scalped.  "While  looking  on  this  horrid  picture,  he  be- 
came calm — his  consciousness  was  restored,  and  he  returned  to  his 
friends  at  New  Design,  and  made  report  of  the  discovery.  The  peo- 
ple made  up  a  party — visited  the  spot  ad  buried  the  unfortunate  man. 
Mr.  Lillard  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  a  kind  of  Independent 
Methodist  in  Kentucky.  About  twenty  years  or  more  since,  he  made 
another  visit  to  Illinois,  and  preached  in  this  county. 

After  the  visits  of  Elder  James  Smith,  meetings  were  held  more 
regularly,  (unless  in  times  of  Indian  alarm)  and  were  conducted  with 
ringing,  prayer,  and  reading  discourses. 

The  late  Shadrach  Bond,  Sen.,  called  Judge  Bond,  frequently  led 
in  these  meeting?,  and  read  the  discourses. 

It  was  probably  in  December,  1793,  or  January  1794,  while  Judge 
Bond  was  officiating  in  this  informal  manner,  on  the  Sabbath,  that 
a  stranger  came  into  the  meeting.  He  was  a  large  portly  man,  with 
dark  hair,  a  florid  complexion,  and  regular  features.  His  dress  was 
in  advance  of  the  deer-skin  hunting  shirts,  and  Indian  moccasins 
of  the  settlers — his  countenance  grave,  and  his  aspect  so  serious,  that 
the  mind  of  the  reader  was  impressed  with  the  thought  that  he  was  a 
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man — perhaps  a  preacher;  and  an  invitation  was  given  for   him  to 
close  the  exercises,  if  he  was  a  "praying  man."     The  stranger  km 
ed,  and  made  an  impressive,  fluent,    and  solemn  prayer.     There  \ 
a  man  in  the  company,  of  small  talents,    and   rather  narrow  views, 
who,  from  his  national  origin,   bore  the  toubriquei  of    Dutch  ; 
among  the  people  ;    or  Peter  Smith,  as  his  name  a]  1        -  in  the  land 
documents.     Pete  was  a  zealous  methodist.  and  when  hia  own  brethn 
or  preachers  prayed,  he  felt  moved  by  the  spirit  to  utter  amen,  at  the 
close  of  every  sentence.     While  the  people   were  on    their  knees, 
with  their  heads  bowed  low  on  their  seat>,  Pete  manifesteduneasine.^ 
during  the  prayer  of  the  stranger.     He  figeted  one  way  and  then 
other — uttered  a  lo\v,but  audible  groan, and  to  those  near  hhn,teem< 
in  trouble.     The  very  impressive  and  earnest  prayer  of  the  gentlem 
excited  his  feelings  beyond  suppression.     He  might  not  be  a  Methodist  : 
but  Pete  could  hold  in  no  longer,  and  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice:  iiAmeni  at  a  venture!" 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  Rei .  J  isiah  Dodge,  from  Nelson  county, 
Ky.,  who  waa  <»n  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Dr.  Israel  Dodj 
■  •\ieve.  and  the   father  of  Henry  S.    Dodge,  late    I 
l'.  S.  Senator  of  Wisconsin.     Hearing  ol  tkosorcligio 
•ntireiy  destitute    of  Ministerial    instruction,  he  had    arrivt  or- 

tunely  to  preach  to  them. 

Mr.  Dodge  spent  some  time  in  the  settlement — | 
and  in  February  the  ice  WSJ  cut  in  Fountain   » 'reek,   and 
Jsmefl  Lemen,  Sen.,    and    Catharine,  his  wil 
[ssac  Enochs,  who  were  the  first  persoi 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  ]  cod  without] 

but  both  Baptists  and  Methodists,  without  organ 
in  holding  prayer meetingSi  in  which,  si  fori 
sermon  I  ooks  were  read,  staysm  offered,  and  h; 
I    ■!. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  Rider  David  Budgley,    from  ll.n  l\  ..  m 
Virginia,  made  a  vi-it  t->  this  bouni  He  armed  in  the  \ 

sign  settlement  »»n  the  4th   of  May,   and    presetted,   day   and    i 
amoi        the  people,   until   the  30th;  during  which  tii 
fifteen  persons,  en  I  pfofsssisii  th  in  Christ*    Bapti 

had  come  from  Kentucky,  since  the  visit  <>r  Mr.  I > 
was  J — ph  Chance,  who   liad  i  •  • :— •  t<r   in  Ken- 

tucky.    Re  and  Mr.  Bsdgiey    orgaj  Brst    l 

the  cjuntry,  ol  twenty-eight meml  bich  was  D<  - 
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This  church,  with  various  fluctuations,  continued  until  1821,  when^ 
having  been  reduced  by  removals,  deaths,  and  the  formation  of  other 
churches,  it  became  extinct,  and  the  remaining  members  joined  Foun- 
tain Creek  church,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Rev.  David  Badgley  returned  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  spring  of  17975 
removed  his  family  to  Illinois,  and  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  this 
church.  A  revival  of  religion  followed,  and  in  April,  1798,  Badgley 
and  Chance  formed  another  church  of  fifteen  members,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bottom,  a  few  miles  above  Harrisonville. 

In  1796,  the  late  Rev.  Hosea  Riggs,  then  an  Exhorter  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  the  American 
Bottom,  near  Chaffin's  old  place.  The  class  formed  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Lillard,  had  been  dissolved,  or  ceased  to  hold  regular  meetings,  and 
Mr.  Riggs  gathered  together  the  old  members,  (the  Ogles,  Casteiline, 
Wm.  Murray,  and  others)  and  formed  the  class  regularly  at  Mr. 
Ogle's  in  the  bottom,  Monroe  oounty.  Subsequently,  he  formed 
another  class  in  Goshen  settlement.  Both  of  these  subsequently  ceas- 
ed, as  social  organizations,  and  the  members  who  maintained  a  Chris- 
tian character  were  merged  in  other  classes. 

Mr.  Riggs  was  born  in  Western  Virginia,  April  4th  17G0.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Christ,  and  joined  the  Methodist  church. 
He  soon  became  an  Exhorter,  and  proved  a  dilligent  and  faithful 
soldier.  In  1803,  he  went  to  Kentucky  to  attend  the  "Western  Con- 
ference," and  to  solicit  a  preacher  for  Illinois ;  and  the  Conference 
appointed  Rev.  Benjamin  Young,  to  form  a  circuit. 

Mr.  Riggs  was  subsequently  ordained,  and  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  maintained  a  respectable  character  and  standing,  as  a  local 
preaeher.  He  removed  to  St.  Clair  county,  at  an  early  period — set- 
tled two  miles  east  of  Belleville,  and  died  October  29,  1841,  aged  SI 
years — at  that  time,  the  oldest  man  in  the  county. 

In  1804,  Benjamin  Young  came  to  Illinois,  as  a  missionary  preacher, 
and  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  who  rode  circuit  here,  under 
direction  of  the  Conference. 

The  "Western  Conference,"  as  it  was  called,  was  the  only  annual 
Conference,  in  the  Methodist  organization  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  in  1805,  contained  four  Districts,  (Holston,  Cumberland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio)  and  11,877  members  in  society.  At  that  period, 
there  were  a  number  of  respectable  men,  possessing  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  in  the  Illinois  country,  who  openly  professed  to 
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disbelieve  the  sacred  truths  of  revealed  religion.  At  one  period  an 
effort  was  made  to  organize  an  association,  and  adopt  a  code  of  mo- 
rality, in  which  nothing  was  to  be  introduced  from  that  antiquated 
and  superstitious  book,  called  the  Bible. 

Tradition  says,  the  organization  was  defeated,  by  the  unlucky  mis- 
take of  the  committee  unwittingly  introducing  the  moral  principles  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  a  waggish  member  exposed. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  some  of  the  fraternity  bewildered  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  preacher,  by  their  wild  speculations,  and  he 
was  caught  in  the  snare  of  scepticism.  This  was  regarded,  of  course, 
as  a  splendid  triumph,  and  produced  a  disastrous  effect  on  some  oth- 
ers, especially  untrained  mind-. 

Young  was  expelled  from  the  conference,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  in  darkness  and  doubt  ;  and  sustained  sore  trials.  AC 
years  of  wandering  and  unbelief — afflicted  in  body,  and  more  wretch- 
ed in  mind,  he  became  a  penitent — sought  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of 
the  preachers — cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  died 
in  peace. 

Dr.  Joseph  Oglesby  was  the  preacher  on  this  circuit  in  1805.  He 
WU  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  good  preaching  talents,  and  a  IQOOeSSfoJ 
laborer.     He  is  still  living  in  Indiana. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Matheny  followed  him  in  1S0C,  who  marri< 

daughter  of  ('apt.  Joseph  Ogle,  Mid  Bottled  in  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
lie  turned  his  attention  to  law  and  polities,  but  retained    (US  mini- 
rial  and  christian  profession-  was  appointed  Clerk  of  t' 
Sangamon — settled  in  Springfield,  where  he  sn  1  an  honors] 

and  upright  character  itisen,  and  a  faithful  and  devout  Chi 

tian  :  and  died  a  few  yean  since,  l  and  rersfsd  by  all  h 

quaintance. 

Amongst  ths  useful  men,  and  Hi'vossful  pioneer  prsaohsfi  of  Dli- 
dou,  we  must  not  overlook  the  Rer.  John  Clark,     lb  th, 

a  Scotchman-  !1  educated     followed  the  seas  insarlylifi  . 

was  pressed  pn  board  aliritixli  man-of-war,  which  lay  off  Charles! 
harbor,  in  L781.    Being  a  high-toned  lil  was  so  opposed 

to  being  compelled  to  fight  the  Am cri< 
he  swam  a-ln»p',  and  escaped  with 

way  into  the  o  >untry,  where  ho  I        I  h  ache 

r  about  one  •.  ss  under  mn 

sins  and  guilt,  without  any  out  I  i  o.     At 

WSS  delivered  from  this  si  inbel;-\ . 
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An  old  Scotch  Divine,  on  being  asked  for  the  "best  evidence  of  a 
gracious  state,"  promptly  replied  :  "forty  years  close  walk  with  God." 
Our  venerable  friend  bore  this  testimony,  unquestioned  by  every  class 
of  persons  who  knew  him,  for  fifty  years.  At  that  period,  he  was  on 
Broad  river,  and  joined  a  Methodist  class,  under  the  preaching  of  John 
Major  and  Thomas  Humphries,  who  first  introduced  Methodism  into 
that  part  of  South  Carolina. 

After  this,  he  made  a  voyage  to  his  native  country — saw  a  beloved 
sister,  who  was  living,  and  received  a  little  legacy  left  by  his  pious 
mother,  with  her  dying  benediction.  It  was  his  wages  while  on  the 
seas,  which  he  had  given  orders  to  be  sent  her.  He  visited  London — 
heard  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  preach — became  more  confirmed  in  his 
peculiar  doctrines — returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  received  on  trial  in  1791, 
and  commenced  traveling  the  circuit.  In  two  years  he  was  admitted 
in  "full  connection,"  and  ordained  to  that  order  of  their  ministry, 
called  "Deacon." 

Being  conscientiously  opposed  to  slavery,  and  not  satisfied  with  the 
government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  he  withdrew  from  the 
traveling  connection,  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  179G — traveled  on  foot 
to  Kentucky,  and  there  for  several  months  made  it  his  home  with 
Elder  Joliff,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  father  to  Colonel  James  Joliff,  of 
Marion  county,  Illinois.  His  perigrinations  were  made  on  foot — the 
mode  in  which  he  traveled  his  circuits  in  South  Carolina — and  in  this 
way,  he  arrived  in  Illinois  in  1797. 

Here  he  preached  with  great  acceptance,  amongst  various  classes  of 
people,  in  the  settlements  about  New  Design  and  the  American  Bot- 
tom— formed  one,  or  more  classes,  and  taught  the  children  and  young 
men  in  science  and  literature.  Of  his  first  pupils,  several  are  yet  liv- 
ing, and  hold  the  memory  of  "Father  Clark,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  as  precious. 

Among  those  who  arc  indebted  to  him  for  their  education,  are  those 
venerable  men  of  this  county :  Robert  Lemen,  Esq.,  once  Marshal, 
under  the  Territorial  Government,  and  Rev.  Joseph  nnd  James  Lemen. 

At  that  period,  Missouri,  ♦ailed  Upper   Louisiana,   was  under  the 

minion  of  Spain,  and  of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  only 
waa  sustained  and  tolerated  by  law.  But  the  Commandants,  and 
other  officers,  being  disposed  to  encourage  emigration  from  the  United 

*tea  to  that  country,  permitted  Protestants,  after  a  vague  and  gene- 
-   "xaminHtion,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  to  settle  in  that  country; 
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and  large  numbers  had  expatriated  themselves,  to  obtain   grants  of 
land.     It  is  but  just  to  the  memories  of  these  people,  to  state  that  a 
presentiment  existed  in  their  minds  that  the  country   -would  come  un- 
der the  American  government,  and  they,   or  at  least  their  childr* 
would  enjoy  equal  rights. 

Father  Clark  was  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  preach  to  the  American   people  there.     This   was  in 
1798.     His  excursions  were   regular  and   frequent,  during  which 
would  spend  from  two  to  three  weeks.     There  were  three  settleme:.  i 
he  visited  :  one  near  the  Spanish  pond,  north  of  St.  Louis,  one  n- 
Owen's  Station,  (now  Bridgton)  and  the  other  on  Feef's  Creek. 

IJe  was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  of  manners,  unaffected  piety, 
and  wholly  disinterested,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  visits. 
his  object  in  the  Spanish  country.  The  late  Zenoe  Trudeau,  Com- 
mandant at  St.  Louis,  knew  his  character,  his  habits,  and  his  purp-. 
in  crossing  the  river.  He  wai  friendly  to  the  American  residents,  and 
not  disposed  to  molest  them:  bul  he  must  make  a  show  of  enforcing 
the  laws,  and  about  the  time  Clark's  appointments  were  finished,  he 
would  send  a  threatening  m  into  the  country,  that  Mr.  Cm 

must  leave  the  Spanish  territory  .  >uld  put  him  in  thecofofaro, 

(the  prison).    No  |  al  molestation  was  ever  offer 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  laws  of  the  Unite  1  States  i 
extended  there  and  settlemei  atly  enlarged,  he  m  on 

that  side  of  the  river,  but  continued  his  risits  to  llln  iring   I 

life,  which  terminated  in  1833,  attl 

Early  in  the  present  cei  kBaptist,ai 

wa«  connect  l,fromthei 

to  slavery,  k- !  to  Hun  •"' 

Amor.  bis  I  rrit  late 

.    .  cer  d<  inspicuous  place.     Bis  birth]         was 

the  vicinity  of  Petcrsburgh,   \  i.,  but  rath   *  ■  rth 

Carolina,  w  a   farm. 

u  settlement  of  wealth,  ■ 
Sabbath  in  amusement  and 

It  was  wh        d  Much  :m  ei  i,  he  I       I  a  M< 

whose  pi:  ons  arrested    bin    <•< 

art.    Aft-  or  three  we- -'<s  ..t  ajonizh  ob- 

>  .jood  relief,  an  1  r  1    in  the  f  now  of  hi*  eras.     Ho    immo- 

iaftely  joined  a  M  it  class,  became  aa  smuieai  Batmbei 

ST  and  exhort er,  and  §008  ifl   r,  a  laborious  and   paaafasful  l< 
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preacher.  He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  ''Western  Conference,'* 
held  at  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  in  October,  1802 — ordained  duacon, 
asd  performed  circuit  duties  on  the  borders  of  that  State  and  Ken- 
tucky, four  years. 

He  was  emphatically  a  pioneer,  continually  advancing  into  new  set- 
tlefloeflts that  were  unprovided  with  gospel  administrations;  for  in 
1806j  by  his  own  request,  he  was  sent  to  Illinois,  and  the  same  year 
?t»v.  John  Travis  was  sent  to  Upper  Louisiana,  as  Missouri  was  then 
called  ;  being  the  first  circuit  preacher  sent  into  that  field  by  the  Con" 
ference. 

The  next  year,  Mrs  Walker  returned  220  members  from  Illinois, 
including  a  society  of  twenty  on  Coldwater,  in  St.  Louis  county* 
This  was  a  gain  of  eighty  in  Illinois,  in  one  year,  under  his  labors* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1807,  that  the  late  Bishop  McKendree, 
whose  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Methodist  College  at  Leba- 
non, made  his  first  visit  to  this  territory,  and  as  presiding  Elder,  with 
Mr.  Walker  for  an  assistant  in  preaching,  held  two  camp-meetings — 
one  in  Goshen  settlement,  near  Edwardsville,  and  the  other  at  Shiloh, 
six  miles  north-east  from  Belleville,  where  a  log  house  was  erected 
for  a  chapel.  This  was  the  first  meeting  house,  and  these  were  the 
first  camp-meetings  in  Illinois. 

From  1813,  Mr.  Walker  was  presiding  Elder  in  the  Illinois  Dis- 
trict, and  continued  in  that  department,  in  this  territory,  until  near 
the  period  of  the  close  of  this  history.  His  residence  was  in  "Alex- 
ander's Settlement,"  as  then  called,  seven  mile^  north-east  from 
Belleville* 

Of  the  Methodist  pioneer  preachers  in  the  traveling  connection, 
before  the  organization  of  the  State  Government,  who  followed  suc- 
cessively on  the  circuit,  or  who  were  local  preachers,  our  information 
is  too  imperfect  to  follow  the  line  accurately. 

Rev*  John  Scripps,  now  living  in  Illinois,  then  a  young  preacher, 
accompanied  Mr.  Walker  on  his  round  as  presiding  Elder  in  1814. 

Rev.  Jacob  Whiteside,  of  this  county,  commenced  the  ministry 
about  that  time :  and  Rev.  Josiah  Patterson  was  also  a  faithful  laborer 
in  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  river.  Rev.  J.  Nowlen  is  another 
who  began  to  preach  about  that  time. 

In  1815,  there  were  four  circuits  in  Illinois,  called  Illinois,  Okaw; 
Massac,  and  Wabash.  Indiana,  west  of  a  meridian  line  at  Madison, 
and  Illinois  made  one  "district,"  over  which  Rev  Je?se  Walker  trav* 
e-e  1  as  presiding  Elder. 
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Rfett  Abraham  Amos  came  to  Illinois  territory  at  an  early  period  4 
either  in  the  character  of  a  circuit,  or  a  local  preacher.  He  was  h 
circuit  preacher  on  the  Mad-river  circuit,  Ohio,  (then  a  new  one)  in 
5.  He  was  appointed  amember  of  the  legislative  Council  of  Illi- 
nois Territory,  and  while  sustaining  that  office,  died,  April  11th,  1818, 
much  respected,  and  universally  regretted  as  a  preacher,  a  Christian*. 
Bud  a  citizen. 

In  1816,  Rev.  John  DeW  arrived  in  Illinois,  as  the  traveling  com- 
panion of  Bishop  McKendree,  and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  an  in- 
telligent and  successful  preacher.  The  '''General  Conference"  of  I 
M.  E.  church  had  divided  the  "Western  Conference"  into  two  :  T<  n- 
nessee  and  Ohio.  Tennessee  Conference  included  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
riinois,  and  Indiana  to  the  meridian  of  Madison. 

This  year,  ( L81G)  the  Genera]  Conference  had  set  off  all  this  field 
into  another  Conference,  called  Missouri,  and  its  first  session  was  held 
at  Shiloh,  commencing  September  23d.  At  this  meeting  the  tie?  1 
Samuel  II.  Thompson  a  for  the  first  time.     He  had  traveled  a 

circuit  in  Missouri  for  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in    Westmoreland  county,  Pa.— profes 
religion,  and  joined  the  Methodists   id  Kentucky,   181)7 — became  a 
preacher,  and  entered  the  traveling  coin. ection  in  L809.     lie  was  mar* 
rird  in  February,  1816,  and  the  next  autumn,  settled  at  Cnion  Groie, 
south  of  Lebanon.     Mr.  Thompson   became  a  prominent    and    us.-.:  . 
man  in  the  ministry. 

Amongst  the  local  preachers,  Rev.  Josiah  Randle,  of  Bdwardsville, 
was  amongst  the  prominent    men  in   the  V  .  in  earli 

.  md  for  many  years  clerk  Qty.  ( 

\s  •.  •  oachcr  who  settled  in  the  < 

ad  Da     :  Badglcy,  who,  with  Joseph  Chunci . 
tutod  the  first  church  in  tin-  territory* 

Mr.  Bad  - 1  orn  in  New  J< 

rents  ko  Virginia,  in  1 '  d  arid  « 

by  Eld  tarn   NJ  irsha    . 

Ilrv  705. 

Mr.  Bi  .  number  I  D<  - 

iber  16,  1  i  I         »    1  i 

!'-r  John  K.  Sim] .    □   was  one  of  tl 

;  ...  ' 
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taber  2d,  176$.  Ha  was  brought  up  an  Episcopalian — married  Ann 
Rider — removed  to  America,  and  reached  Vincennes  in  1788 — came  to 
Kaskaskia  in  1789 :  and  next  year  settled  near  Bellefountaine.  He 
was  a  religious  man,  and  joined  the  Methodi3t  class  under  Mr,  Lillard ; 
but  under  the  preaching  of  Elder  David  Badgley,  he  became  a  Baptist, 
and  was  one  of  the  fifteen  baptised  previous  to  the  constitution  of 
ihe  church.  He  took  an  active  part  in  church  meetings,  and  social 
worship — commenced. preaching,  and  was  ordained,  probably,  about 
1803. 

Some  may  have  deemed  him  too  rigid,  and  not  sufficiently  for- 
bearing and  tender  of  the  imperfections  of  his  brethren:  forhisname 
vccnrs  frequently  on  the  old  book  of  records,  in  connection  with  cases 
of  discipline. 

His  decease,  which  took  place  January  11th,  180C,  was  singular. 
for  some  time  previous,  he  told  his  brethren  and  friends,  he  should 
die  soon,  an  J  even  named  the  day.  A  little  time  before  hi3  death,  he 
visited  and  preached  to  Richland  church,  and  bid  his  brethren  fare- 
well ;  assuring  them,  they  would  see  him  no  more  on  earth.  He  com- 
plained of  no  illness,  but  was  serious  and  devotional.  A  short  time 
after,  on  Sabbath  morning,  he  rode  ten  miles  from  his  residence,  to 
the  house  of  Judge  Bond,  in  the  American  Bottom — preached  with 
much  power  and  effect,  from  Rom.  VIII :  14,  and  died  the  same  eve- 
ning, while  sitting  in  bis  chair.  The  last  words  he  uttered,  were  : 
"Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  promised  to  save  me — come  and  receive  my 
spirit." 

He  was  the  father  of  Elder  Gideon  Simpson,  of  this  county. 

Elder  Joseph  Chance,  already  mentioned,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  in  1765.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  small  boy — his 
mother  married  John  Gibbons,  and  moved  to  North  Carolina,  where 
young  Chance  we.s  raised,  without  much  opportunity  for  education. 
He  married  for  his  first  wife,  Jemima  Morris,  and  moved  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  prcfos3ed  religion,  was  baptised,  and  commenced  exhorting. 
In  1794,  he  removed  his  family  to  Illinois,  and  became  connected 
with  the  New  DesVn  church.  lie  afterwards  settled  in  Horse  Prairie, 
where  he  preached  to  a  little  society — removed  and  settled  east  of 
Silver  Creek,  where  a  small  church  was  organized  in  1807. 

He  made  an  excursion  to  Indiana,  and  while  there,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Chance  was  not  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  he  was  faithful  in 
the  improvement  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him — devoted  much  time 
in  preaching,  and  visiting  destitute  settlements — raised  a  large  farti- 
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lv,  and  while  on  a  preaching  tour,  died,  in  Washington  county,   111., 
April  20,  1840,  aged  seventy-five  year.-;. 

Amongst  the  good  men  and  ministers  in  the  Baptist  ranks,  we  must 
not  omit  Elder  William  Jones,  who  came  to  the  territory,  and  settled 
near  Rattan's  Prairie,  east  of  Alton,  in  1800.  He  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  but  professed  religion,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  East 
Tennessee,  and,  in  company  with  John  Finlay,  another  pioneer,  came 
to  this  region,  to  do  good. 

Before  the  war,he  removed  to  Shoal  Creek,  but  the  Indian?  becoming 
troublesome,  he  returned  to  Madison  county.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
moderate  abilities,  and  was  moral,  grave,  peaceable,  and  pious  in  his 
habits.  He  represented  Madison  county  in  the  Legislature  one  term, 
and  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  January  2d, 
1845,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  name  of  James  Lemen,  Sen.,  has  been  mentioned  among  the 
early  pioneers  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  Virgin- 
ia, in  the  autumn  of  1760. 

His  grand-father  was  an  emigrant  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  His 
father  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  (a  branch  of  which  existed 
by  law,  in  Virginia,  before  the  Revolutionary  war)  but  died  when 
James  was  a  vear  old.  His  mother  married  again,  and  ho  was  rais.-.l 
bv  a  strict  Presbyterian.  In  1777,  lie  entered  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington — went  north — was  in  the  action  of  White  Plains,  and  contio 
ued  in  service  two  fears,  when  he  Was  discharged,  and  returned  to 
Virginia.  He  then  went  to  the  Ticinity  of  Wheeling,  where  he  resi- 
ded for  a  time,  and  married  Catharine  Ogle,  daughterof  Capt.  Joseph 
i  '  j'.e,  already  noticed. 
There  are  some  amusing  traditions  among  their  -,  rela- 

tlu-ir  early  acquaint  Both   •••  :i_-.  moral  persona, 

ligioosly  educate  i.  and  early  and  limultan 
th  R  destined  for  each  other.     It     ems,  this  mutual   attachm 

•J  through  life.     v  r  in  feelings, 

an  unpleasant  w  »r  1  •  •■.    .  «».•  •;>;  r  d  i>.  •  hem. 

James  Leman  was  a  rigidly  honest,  ham  me,  kin  l-he  uied,  I  e- 

nevolent  man — independent  in  judgment,  \  rv  Brm  an  i  conacienti 

what  he  believed  right,  and  exhibited  much  d 
Lie  was  oppose  1  to  war, 

rould  fighl  lik(  .  when  impel!, 

•   defending  the  frontiers  from  Indiai 

his  father-in-law  to  the  Illinois  cou 
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1785,  by  descending  the  Ohio  river  in  a  flat-boat.  The  second  night 
the  river  fell,  while  they  were  tied  to  the  shore,  and  his  boat  lodged 
on  a  stump,  careened  and  sunk,  by  which  accident,  he  lost  hie  provis- 
ions, chattels,  &c.  His  oldest  son,  Robert,  a  boy  of  three  years,  float- 
ed on  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  which  his  father  caught  by  the  corner, 
and  saved  his  life. 

Though  left  destitute  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  James 
Lemen  was  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged.  He  had  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  he  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  thence  up  the 
Mississippi  to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  arrived  July  10,  178G. 

The  Indians  caused  frequent  alarms,  provisions  and  all  other  nec- 
essaries of  living  were  scarce.  He  subsequently  settled  at  New  De- 
sign, on  the  old  hill  trace  from  St.  Louis  to  Kaskaskia,  and  his  house 
became  the  half-way  stopping  place  for  many  years  ;  and  none  were 
turned  away.  He  had  been  subject  to  religions  impressions  from 
childhood,  but  was  not  clear  in  his  mind  to  make  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, until  James  Smith  arrived,  and  preached  to  the  people. 

He  was  generous  and  hospitable,  would  divide  corn  with  the  desti- 
tute, observed  the  Sabbath  strictly,  kept  perfect  order  in  his  family, 
and  yet  was  never  harsh  or  severe  with  his  children. 

He  was  an  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  manv  vears,  under  the 
Territorial  government,  and  for  a  time  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
county  court.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  lead  of  religious  meet- 
ings, many  years  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  an  oppo- 
nent to  slavery,  both  from  principle  and  policy,  and  came  to  this  ter- 
ritory to  live  in  a  free  country. 

From  some  strong  expressions  he  made  on  this  subject,  while  preach- 
ing at  Richland  Church,  in  1809,  (which  ought  to  have  been  passed 
without  notice)  Larkin  Rutherford,  one  of  the  members,  took  offence 
and  brought  a  complaint  into  the  church,  and  the  consequence  was  an 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  "Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth." 

The  little  church  became  divided— the  association  of  churches  also 
divided ;  and  the  issue  was  three  parties  of  Baptists,  who  existed  for 
ten  years,  and  two  parties  much  longer.  The  association  was  formed 
in  1807,  of  the  five  following  churches,  to  wit :  New  Design,  Missis- 
sippi Bottom,  Richland,  Wood  river,  and  Silver  Creek.  There  were 
three  ordained  preachers,  and  sixty-two  members  in  these  church- 
es. 

At  the  division  of  1809,  there  were  ten  churches,  (of  which  three 
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were  in  Missouri)  eight  ordained  preachers,  (two  in  Missouri)  four 
licentiates,  and  four  hundred  communicants  of  the  three  parties  of 
Baptists,  including  six  churches  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  te  ritory. 

Presbyterians.— At  the  date  of  the  Constitution,  in  1818,  there  was 
no  Presbyterian  minister  residing  in  the  State,  nor  had  there  been  a 
church  organized  in  this  part  of  the  State.  One  or  two  small  church- 
es  had  been  constituted  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  (now  middle)  Tennessee. 
Two  Presbyterian  Missionaries,  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  visited  the  territory,  and  preached  at  Kas- 
kaskia, Shawneetown  and  other  settlements. 

In  the  year  1814,  Rev.  Messrs  Samuel  J.  Miles  and  Daniel  Smith, 
Congregationalists,  from  New  England,  performed  an  exploring  mis- 
sion through  the  south-western  States  and  territories ;  with  a  two- 
fold object— providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
destitute,  and  future  missionary  labors.  They  were  at  St.  Louis, 
November  7th,  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  12th,  and  Shawneetown  after 
New  Years,  on  their  way  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans. 

A  subscription  was  started  to  form  a  Bible  Society  at  New  Desi 
and  Kaskaskia,  to  which  the   names  of  James  Lemen,  Sen.,  Jan 
LemenJun.,   Governor  Edwards,  Nathaniel  Pope,  and  many    otl 
gentlemen,  then  living  in  Illinois,   were  appended,  with  subscriptions 
of  five  dollars  and  under,  for  the  object.     Nearly  one   hundred  dol- 
lars were  subscribed,  but  it  appears   they  never  organized,  or  {.aid 
their  subscriptions.    At  that  period  Bibles  and  school  books  wer    i 
scar.'",  and  not  to  lie  obtain. -1  without  sending  I  )  tie1  Atlantic  i 
Another  similar,  but  abortive  effort  to   forms   Bible   9    iety,   • 
made  at  Shawneetown,  in  1816-  a  constitution  adopted,  and  D 
•i,  which  failed  from  lack  of  a  little  further  effort. 

The  late  John   Messinger,  Esq.,  who  was  a  philanthn 
at  mathematician,  though  never  a  menuV  church,  obtaii 
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it  known  that  they  received  the  ground- work  of  their  education,  after 
they  had  families,  from  Mr.  Messinger. 

There  was  a  small  colony  of  Tunkers.,  and  Dunkards,  who  settled 
in  Union  county,  and  had  a  preacher  of  their  own.  in  early  times. 

I  will  close  this  protracted  sketch,  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  American  pioneers  I  have  noticed. 

They  were  rough  in  personal  appearance,  and  unrefined,  yet  kind, 
social,  and  generous.  They  were  hunters  and  stock-growers :  and 
confined  their  agricultural  operations  chiefly  to  corn,  and  a  small 
amount  of  wheat.  They  were  brave,  prompt  and  decided  in  war, 
yet  liberal  and  magnanimous  to  a  subdued  foe.  They  showed  great 
energy,  and  a  just  spirit  of  enterprize,  in  removing  from  five  to  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  into  a  wilderness  country,  and  pioneering  out  the 
way  for  the  future  prosperity  of  their  descendants.  They  were  hos- 
pitable, generous,  and  ready  to  share  with  their  neighbors,  or  newly 
arrived  strangers,  their  last  loaf. 

They  were  guided  by  Providence,  preserved  amidst  dangers,  sick- 
ness and  savage  assaults,  and  thus  became  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
the  founders  of  a  free  government,  and  the  extension  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity. They  turned  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  prepared 
the  country  to  sustain  a  more  dense  population,  and  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Their  habits  and  manners  were  plain,  simple,  and  unostentatious. 
Their  dwellings  were  log  cabins,  of  the  rudest  and  most  simple  struc- 
ture. Their  furniture  and  utentials  and  dress  were  the  most  simple, 
and  economical  possible  ;  for  such  only  could  be  obtained. 

For  clothing,  dressed  deer  skins  were  extensively  used  for  hunting 
shirts,  pants,  leggins,  and  mawkawsins ;  and  the  red  skin  of  the 
prairie  wolf,  or  fox,  was  a  substitute  for  the  hat  or  cap.  Strips  of 
buffalo  hide  were  used  for  ropes  and  traces,  and  the  dressed  skins  of 
the  buffalo,  bear,  and  elk,  furnished  the  principal  covering  of  their 
beds  at  night.  Wooden  vessels,  either  dug  out,  or  coopered,  and  call- 
ed "noggens,"  were  in  common  use  for  bowls,  out  of  which  each 
member  of  the  family  ate  mush  and  milk  for  supper.  A  gourd  formed 
the  drinking  cup. 

Every  hunter  (and  all  the  men  were  hunters)  carried  his  knife  in 
his  girdle,  while  not  unfrequently  the  rest  of  the  family  had  but  one 
or  two  between  them.  If  a  family  chanced  to  have  a  few  pewter 
dishes  and  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  tin-cups  and  platters,  it  was  in. 
advance  of  the  neighbors. 
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Corn  was  beaten  for  bread  in  the  niortar,ground  on  a  grater,  or  in 
a  hand  mill. 

From  the  cession  of  the  country  by  Virginia  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  1784,  to  the  organization  of  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  by  the 
government  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  in  1790,  there  waa,  in 
fact,  no  civil  government  in  existence  in  the  Illinois  country ;  yet  the 
people  were  "a  law  unto  themselves."  Their  morals  were  pure  and 
simple — the  grosser  vices  were  rare,  and  there  was  very  little  use  for 
the  administration  of  either  civil  or  criminal  law. 

Ardent  epirits,that  outrage  upon  morals,  social  order  and  religion, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  country  but  in  small  quantities,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Theft,  and  other  crimea 
against  the  peace  of  society,  were  rare,  and  fraud  and  dishonest  deal- 
ings seldom  practiced. 

la  the  French  villages,  as  in  most  Catholic  countries,  the  Sabbath 
was  a  day  of  hilarity  and  pleasure.  The  Catholic  population,  being 
principally  French,  attended  ma«s  in  the  morning,  and  practiced  their 
devotions  in  the  church;  and  in  the  afternoon,  assembled  in  parties 
at  private  houses  for  social  and  merry  intercourse.  Cards,  dances, 
and  various  sporty,  made  up  the  pastime.  The  French  people  in  Illi- 
nois, in  those  times  were  not  intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking  on 
euch  occasions.  The  wealthier  classes  used,  m  id  irately,  light  red 
wines,  especially  claret,  while  the  poorer  classes,  in  convivial  parties, 
drank  taffkd,  and  a  liquor  called  notfou.  I  have  often  heard  the  old 
French  settlers  deplore  the  habits  of  intoxication  and  other  n  ices, 
which,  as  they  fancied,  wore  introduced  by  the  emigration  that  earn 
after  the  year  I  300.  Hut  old  men  always  imag  ne  the  morals  of  the 
people  grow  worse,  and  fraud  and  dishonesty  inci        .  si  theyadfantt 
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The  North  Western  Territory  was  divided,  May  7th,  1800,  by  Act 
of  Congress,  and  the  western  section  -was  called  Indiana  Territory. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  Indiana  was  a  line  beginning  on  the  Ohio, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river ;  thence  to  Fort  Recovery,  and 
thence  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States.  Indiana  Territory 
included  the  Illinois  country. 

William  H.  Harrison  was  appointed  by  the  General  Government, 
the  Governor  of  the  territory. 

He  was  born  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1773.  His  father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  acted  a  great,  and  noble  part  in  the  Revolution. 

Young  Harrison  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Hampden  Sydney, 
and  left  it  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  was  placed,  by  his 
kind  father,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  at  the  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1790  ;  but  remained  there  not  a  long  time. 
Tho  defeat  of  Gen.  Harmar  in  the  West,  and  the  excitement  to  sus- 
tain the  honor  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  had  reached  the  young  and 
patriotic  heart  of  Harrison,  in  Philadelphia.  The  eloquent  entreaties 
of  his  guardian  and  friend,  the  celebrated  Robert  Morris,  of  that 
citv,  had  no  effect  to  retain  him  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

The  mortar  and  pestal  were  exchanged  for  the  sweet  music  of  the 
drum  and  fife,  and  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  north- 
western Indians. 

He  urged  his  pretentions  on  President  Washington  so  strong,  that 
he  was  appointed  an  Ensign  in  the  army,  in  the  year  1791 ;  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  old.  He  repaired  to  the  west,  but  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  on  the  4th  Novem- 
ber, 1791. 

He  continued  in  the  army,  and  was  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Wayne* 
He  was  in  all  the  active  military  operations  for  several  years  previous 
to  the  celebrated  battle  of  Gen.  Wayne,  against  the  Indians,  in  Au- 
gust, 1794.  In  this  engagement,  young  Harrison  was  found  fighting 
always  in  the  hottest  conflicts. 

After  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  Captain  Harrison — as  he  had 
been  promoted  to  that  office — was  left  in  command  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  married,  that 
year,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Symmes.  He  then  left  the  army,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  civil  employment.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Territory  under  Governor  St. 
Clair.    He  executed  the  duties  of  this  office  with  punctuality  and. 
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honesty.  In  the  year  1799,  and  not  in  the  year  1789,  which  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  page  127  of  this  work,  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
ii Assembly  of  the  Territory  to  the  office  of  Delegate  to  Congr* 
This  office  was  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  the  duties  onerou* 
and  interesting  to  all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river.  His 
first  attention  was  imperiously  called  to  the  subject  of  the  pul 
lands. 

A  heavy  emigration   commenced  to  the  Territory,  and  the   pu 
domain  at  that  day  could  not  be  sold  in  less  tracts  than  four  thousand 
acres,  except  fractions  on  the  rivers.     To  poor  settlers,  the  land  svs- 
tem  was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  as  it  is  at  this  dav. 

Harrison  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  pu: 
lands,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  reported  a  bill,  wh 
passed  into  a  law,  authorizing  the  sale   of  the  public   lands  in  trac^ 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.     This  was  the  smallest  tract    I 
could   be  sold   in    1800.     The   new   law    required  one-fourth    pi 
down,  and  a  credit   given  fur  the   balance,    of  one,  two,  thtt 
four  years.    This  was  coi.  df  at  that  day,  a  public  service*] 

Harrison  performed  in  Congress,   of  the  greatest   importance  to  I 
country. 

To  contrast  the  present  system  of  the  public  lands  with  that  ot 
year  1800,  and  before,  is   comparing  night    to  day.     Now,  tracts  of 
forty  acres  can  be  .sold,  and  before  1800,  nut  Last  than  four  thousand 
could  be  entered  by  any  settler. 
The  passaged  this  law  res  B        <>n  extremely  popnlai 
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His  military  career  of  itself,  would  fill  volumne;  and  his  civil  em- 
ployments were  numerous,  and  highly  important  to  the  country. 

In  the  year  1791,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  first,  En- 
sign in  the  army ;  then  Secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  ; 
Delegate  to  Congress,  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs;  Commissioner  to  adjust  land  titles;  Major- General  in 
ihe  army;  a  farmer  in  the  North  Bend  ;  in  1824,  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress ;  Minister  to  Colombia,  South  America  ;  then  the  Prcthonotorv 
of  the  Court  of  Hamilton  county,  at  Cincinnati,  the  county  seat ; 
and  next,  tha  President  of  the  United  States. 

No  man  in  America  ever  filled  as  many  high  ?.nd  responsible  offices 
as  Harrison  did.  He  experienced,  thro'  life,  a  continual  scene  of 
hurried,  and  important,  events,  and  nothing  in  it  of  monotony.  It,  is 
the  events  in  a  life,  that  makes  it  important,  and  conspicuous. 
A  monotonous  life  has  but  two  events  in  it, and  those  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice — the  birth  and  death  of  the  individual.  A  life  of  monoto- 
ny is  a  species  of  vegetation. 

Harrison  was  in  office  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  at  last  died  in 
the  Presidency — the  highest  station  known  to  man,  on  the  globe.  The 
duties  of  these  offices  were  performed  in  a  new  and  rising  community 
ic  the  West,  where  parts  of  almost  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
were  assembled  together ;  and  the  duties  as  varient  as  the  population. 
Under  all  these  events  and  circumstances,  he  "acted  well  his  part." 
These  facta  demonstrate  Harrison  to  be  no  ordinary  man  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  possess  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  He  was 
a  safe,  prudent,  and  cautious  man,  and  one  quality  he  enjoyed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  that  was  exhibited  in  all  his  transactions,  public 
axd  private — a  rigid  and  positive  regard  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
This  part  of  his  character  was  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  party  pol- 
itics, and  came  out,  like  Daniel  did  out  of  the  den  of  lions — unhurt. 

In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1840,  between  him  and  Van  Buren, 
he  did  not  encourage  those  disgraceful  proceedings  of  hard  cider, 
ooons,  canoes,  &c. 

He  had  been  in  the  Presidencv  but  a  verv  short  time,  and  in  1841, 
he  died.  His  death  was  truly  a  great  public  calamity,  and  as  such, 
the  community  regretted  and  mourned  his  decease. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  ardent  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  host  of  office-seekers  hovering 
around  him  night  arid  day,  until  death  relieved  him  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  these  vultures  for  office. 
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The  love  of  God  and  his  country  were  in  his  heart  the  last,  and  his 
lips  gave  utterance  to  these  sentiments,   in  the  transit   from  earth  to 
eternity.     Almost  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  con 
try,  and  the  last  efforts  he  made,  when  death  was   upon   him,  was  in 
praise  of  that  country. 

Harrison  possessed  an  extraordinary  energy  and  activity  in  1, 
ness.  lie  was  very  moral  and  correct  in  his  habits,  and  all  his  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body  were  preserved  for  the  services  of  the  countrv. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  physical  and  moral  courage: 
but  he  did  not  possess  that  high  order  of  military  talents  to  command, 
that  under  almost  all  circumstances,  ensures  success,  and  victory  to 
the  army. 

He  was  plain  and  unostentatious  in  his  manners,  and  never  paid 
much  attention  to  his  private  financial  atlairs.  He  lived  and  died  in 
moderate  circumstances. 

Emigration  from  the  States  commenced  in  earnest  to  flow  into  I 
nois,  after  the  division  of  the  Territory  in  L800.    The  American,  and 
even  the  French  settlements,  began   to  extend  throughout  the  w 

Hi  of  Illinois,      i        e  and  plenty    prevailed   in  • 
tiie  country,  which,  together  with  it&  natural   advantages,  encour:; 

igration. 

In  this  year  (1800)  the  first  man,  Ephraim  Conner,  located  him 
in  Goshen,  twenty  odd  miles  in  advance  of  th    -    tlemente.    Ji 
tlement  was  made  in  the  American   Bottom,  near  the  bluff 
or  six  niih-  K>uth-weet  from  the  present  town  of  Edwardsville.    I 
Judy  purchase  I  I   ranor  out  in  1801 — lived  :  in  tin'  third 

of  a  century,  ami  died  on  the  same  pis    • 
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Chicago,  met  Dennis  and  Van  Meter  at  the  foot  of  the  Mississippi 
Muff,  about  five  miles  south-west  ot  the  present  town  of  Edwarda- 
ville.  The  country  contained,  at  that  day,  very  few  inhabitants  abo*« 
Cahokia;  and  Turkey  Foot,  seeing  the  Americans  extending  their 
settlements  towards  his  country,  caught  fire  at  the  spectacle,  aad  kill- 
ed these  two  men. 

These  Indians  may  have  been  intoxicated,  as  they  were  frequently 
drunk,  when  they  were  trading  in  Cahokia.  This  was  not  considered 
war;  but  a  kind  of  Indian  depredation. 

The  first  two  white  men  that  settled  in  the  Six  Mile  Prairie,  in  the 
present  county  of  Madison,  were  Patrick  Hanniberry,  and  Wiggins 
The  latter  had  a  family  :  but  Hanniberry  was  a  single  man.  They 
resided  together  in  1801,  near  the  present  residence  of  William 
Atkins. 

This  settlement  was  called  the  Six  Mile  Prairie,  because  it  was  six 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

The  emigrants  to  the  country  were  mostly  from  the  western  and 
southern  States.  Very  few  eastern  people,  or  Yankees,  settled  in 
Illinois  at  that  day.  The  Ohio  river  was  the  main  channel  on  which 
the  hardy  pioneers  reached  the  country. 

The  old  Fort  Massacre  was  a  depot  for  emigrants.  Almost  time 
immemorial,  a  few  families  and  settlers  resided  in,  and  adjacent  to 

tie  Fort. 

In  very  ancient  times,  a  military  road  was  opened,  and  marked,  each 
mile  on  a  tree,  from  Massacre  to  Kaskaskia.  The  numbers  of  tbe 
miles  were  cut  in  cyphers  with  an  iron,  and  painted  red.  Such  I  saw 
them,  in  the  year  1800.  This  road  made  a  great  curve  to  the  north, 
to  avoid  the  swamps  and  rough  country  on  the  sources  of  Cash  river, 
and  also  to  obtain  the  prairie  country  as  soon  as  possible.  This  road 
was  first  made  by  the  French,  when  they  had  the  dominion  of  tha 
country  ;  and  was  called  the  old  Massacre  road,  by  the  Americans. 

A  road  also  extended  from  Fort  Massacre  to  Gape  Girardeau,  m  the 
then  Spanish  country. 

In  olden  times,  two  great  erotic rrpl?.ce3  on  the  Ohio,  for  tbe  emi- 
grants, were  at  LusVs  and  Miles'  ferries.  These  pioneers  were  both 
most  excellent,  worthy  men:  yet  tbey  had,  as  is  quite  common,  a 
rivaiship  with  their  femes.  The  ferry  cf  Lusk  w*8  opposite  the 
present  town  of  Goleonda,  Illinois;  and  that  of  Miles  only  six  or 
seven  miles  above. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Katbaoid  Ball  deseeded  tbe  Ohio  rirer 
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iti  the  year  1780,  and  landed  at  a  place  on  the  Ohio,  af  tor  ward*  knew  n 
as  "Hull's  Landing. M  Miles  established  his  ferry  Dear  it.  Hull  hi>d 
opened  a  road  from  his  landing  to  Kaskaskia.  This  read  did  not,  in- 
terject the  Ma-wacre  road,  traveling  west,  for  eight?  miles,  although 
the  two  road3  were  only  a  few  miles  apart  at  any  one  place,  from  ore 
end  to  the  other.  Miles  adopted  Hull's  old  trace,  and  improved  it. 
Many  wagons,  and  much  travel  crossed  at  these  rival  ferries,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  respective  roads,  to  Illinois,  and  to  the  Spanish 
country* 

It  must  be  recollected,    that  the    west  side  of  the   M3  •as.- 

known  as  the  Snanish  countrv.in  early  times, while  the  name  of  Lou 
iaaa  might  be  recognized  in  the  books  ;  but  not  used  by  the  pe 
common  parlance. 

In  these  times,  no  four  wheeled  vehicles  traveled  the  road  from  A- 
eennee  to  Illinois.     This  road  was  used  by  single  horses,  pack  bar* 
and  footmen,  alone.     It  was  "a  straight,  narrow  road,"  mostly  trat- 
eled  by  the   Indians,  and    their  fair  uss  on   L-  k,  without  I 

omitted  invention  i 

The  Indians  are   somewhat    like   the    Arabs,    in  their    migrati 
They  travel  together,  with  serera]  families,  more  w  less,  i  .  •  rdii  g  te 
circumstances.     They  have  their  summer  and   winter  residences,  sim- 
ilar to  the  gentry   of  large  cities  ;    but  for   different  considcratic 
These  natives  travel  with  all  their  wealth,  except   at  times,  tl  ey  ea 
lOtne  articles  in  the  earth,  as  the  French  call  it :  that.  is.  they  hide  tl« 
article  in  the  ground,  until  they  return.     A   family,  or  a  curavaz. 
traveling  Indians,  would  make  a  good  Bubj<  ot  for  a  painter. 

These  moving  parties  are   general);.  |   or  loiuinil 

winter  hunting  grounds,   and    have  with    them  their  wive*,    childr- 
dogJ,  ho<  .  i  all  their  assets  o!  '      k'-    fair-    ) 

•  n  and  gtt  nt.     In  the  •  •:,  when  v 

cr.mp,  the  do   all  the   work    in   making  ti  .   fire,  A 

whole  It  diuu  ruo« 
of  the  males,  i  8obm 

while  '•  re  wor  ▼•- 

t   - • ;.  I     pr<  ;;*re  foi 

1  his  traveling  with  the  I'  as  if  they  Were 

eUttionary  in  their  tOWnt.     They  I  it<  r.othing  changed  in    their  j-t 

Titior.  •'  a  ?W/y  ■  .     r  a 

b,  on  t  Baoe  of  the  earth.     Therefore,  their   mijrrv- 

i.. dp  may  »d*(trai        .  residences."    Lnderihijieyatea,  tL«y 
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make  almost  as  much  improvement  at  each  camp,  as  they  do  at  their 
winter  hunting  grounds,  or  in  their  towns. 

The  small  children  are  often  tied  on  the  horses  backs  to  pack  sad- 
dles, so  they  cannot  fall  off — the  still  younger  ones  are  tied  on  boards, 
and  while  traveling,the  boards  are  suspended  by  the  side  of  the  horse. 
These  boards  answer  a  valuable  purpose  to  the  Indians,  in  traveling 
as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  light,  and  nicely  made — are  longer  than 
the  child,  and  some  wider.  A  hoop  of  strong  hickory  wood  is  bent 
over  the  face  of  the  pa-upoose,  and  the  ends  made  fast  in  the  plank. 
Holes  are  pierced  in  the  edges  of  the  board,  through  which  straps  are 
passed,  to  secure  the  bed  and  the  child  fast  to  the  plank.  Blankets 
and  other  clothes,  are  placed  between  the  infant  and  the  wood,  and 
likewise  around  the  small  one  ;  so  that  it,  and  its  bed  are  safely  and 
securely  made  fast  to  the  board.  The  hoop  is  often  covered  with  a 
cloth,  or  small  piece  of  a  blanket,  so  that  the  child  is  perfectly  at  its 
ease,  and  safe  from  external  violence.  At  the  end  of  the  board,  a 
strap  is  passed  through  a  hole,  and  the  ends  tied  together.  When  the 
squaws  are  busy,  they  hang  the  boards  and  children  up  out  of  the 
wav,  from  a  limb  of  a  tree;  so  the  infants  are  safe  while  the  mothers 
do  the  work.  Sometimes,  they  lean  the  board  and  child  against  a 
free,  or  post,  for  safe  keeping.  This  is  better  for  the  child  than 
sleeping  in  a  cradle.  Children  placed  on  these  boards,  grow  straight, 
which  is  the  reason  the  Indians  are  generally  more  erect  than  white 
men. 

The  Indians,  in  their  diet,  are  not  fastidious  or  tasty.  They  dis- 
play no  unfriendly  feelings  to  dirt,  or  filth.  When  they  kill  a  deer, 
or  buffalo,  the  choice  parts  are  the  entrails,  and  they  labor  not  much 
to  discharge  from  this  delicacy,  the  inner  substance.  They  throw 
these  entrails  on  the  coals,  and  eat  them  when  they  are  barely  warm. 

They  olten  pack  their  meat,  in  their  journeys,  by  running  a  tug  rope 
through  each  piece,  which  is  cut  six  or  seven  inches  square,  and  tying 
the  tug  to  the  saddle.  The  meat  is  suspended  on  the  side  of  the 
horse,  exposed  to  the  flies,  dirt,  &c. 

In  their  journeys,  the  males  mostly  ride,  and  make  the  females 
walk.  The  manner  in  which  the  females  are  treated,  in  any  country, 
is  an  exact  index  to  the  barbarity,  or  civilization   of  the  community. 

There  are  no  Indian  nations  so  barbarous  and  ignorant,  that  they 
have-not  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  all  believe  in  a 
Great  Spirit,  "the  master  of  life,"  as  they  term  it.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  believe,  also,  in  "a  Bad  Spirit,"  as  well  as  a  good  one. 
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They  perform  their  devotions  to  both  powers,  to  court  their  friend- 
ship, or  to  appease  their  anger.  They  believe  in  a  future  itate  if 
exieter.ee,  and  of  course,  in  the  in  mortality  of  the  toui.  Ihfy  ah© 
believe  in  regards  for  virtue,  and  punishment  for  crlnf*  ccn  mitud 
on  earth.  Guns,  and  other  articles,  and  even,  at  times,  their  hor>- 
are  buried  with  the  dead,to  enable  them  to  go  to,and  hunt  <ry,he  Spirt 
Land.  Their  notious  are,  that  a  wicked  man  will  be  placed  in  a  cold, 
dreary  land,  where  the  briars  and  Cint  rocks  will  tear  the  flesh  frctu 
his  bones,  and  the  game  will  be  in  his  reach,  and  although  he  is  stan  - 
ing  with  hunper,  ho  cannot  kill  anything.  A  good  man  will  have  a 
fine,  warm  climate,  good  hunting  and  many  wives. 

The  Indian  belief  of  a  future  state  in  a  dreary  region,  if  fomewfca. 
similar  to  the  Avemum  of  Virgil,  described  in  his  Sixth  Book  of  ti,^ 
*'Enead.  Roman  intelligence  cannot  reach  farther,  on  this  subject,  than 
Indian  ignorance.  It  is  prohibited  to  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  -j 
look  into  futurity. 

Religion  seems  to  be  a    constituent   part  of  every   rational  beinp. 
The  fundamental  principles  are  recognized  by  all  mankind,    that  there 
Is  ft  Great  First  Cause ;  and  that  religion  and   adoration  aro  due  t:  . 
Being  from  all  hu  creation.     Thus  far  all   human   beings  fcpree;  but 
when  this  adoration,  or  religion,  is  reduced  to  practice,  nearlv   all 
world  disagree  in  the  details. 

The  variety  of  religious  opinions    amongst  mankind,  arises   from 
our  ignorance  of  the  Supreme  B<  ing  ;  yet,  all  nations  know  enough  10 
make  themselves  happy,  or  miserable,  as  they  may  act.     Tb 
mathematical  problem  more   conclusive,    than    that   virtue   prodi 
happiness,  while  crime  causes  misery. 

A  difl  nion  will  always    exist  on  thi  ect,  ar:. 

men;  and  it  is  tl        ity   of  man,    not    to    i         nm  his    broth  r  f  - 

inions  different  from  his  own.    Thef  fore,  1  ;. 

charitable  I  of  all  sects,  and  d  igi  as, 

the  tform  of  modern   •.  :uro  from 

it,  i  i  the  want  of  religion, 

tue  that  a  lorns  and  el  the  human  fami  ■ 

It  is  impiety  ar  I  .  for  R  frail  man  to  <  roth«r 

u>  perdit  ise  he  does  not  w         p  the  Supreme  Being  . 

Toleration,  I  an  1  d  ixitj,  arc    I  almost  eterr 

pa^e  of  the  N    ••  i     •  '*Fal  rgivo  them;  they  know  not 

tat  Lh<7  do,"  sho  lid  tench  the  human  family  a  lesson  on   the«o  vir- 
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ues,  that  exalt  and  elevate  mankind.  A  religion  that  is  based  on 
proper  and  liberal  principles,  should  be  taught,  advanced,  and  urged, 
on  frail  mortals  ;  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  benevolence,  and  charity, 
and  love. 

The  more  mankind  are  advanced  in  a  pure  and  proper  religion,  the 
more  elevated  and  dignified  stand  will  the  human  family  occupy.  The 
mv>re  we  love,  revere,  and  worship  God,  the  fountain  of  happiness, 
the  nearer  we  approach  Him,  and  thereby  the  more  happiness  we  must 
enjoy.  Enlightened  religion  and  virtue,  are  correlatives  with  happi- 
ness. One  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  An  austere  ignorant  sec- 
tarian cannot  enjoy  the  same  happiness  that  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
believer  is  blessed  with. 

Many  nations  in  ancient,  and  some  in  modern  times,  sacrificed  ani- 
mals to  court  the  favor  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Black  Hawk  and  his 
band,  in  1832,  when  they  marched  up  Rock  river,  immolated  a  dog 
every  night,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  dog  was  tied  to  a  tree,  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  with 
his  no3e  uniformly  pointed  in  the  direction  the  Indians  were  marching. 
He  was  cut  open,  and  a  small  fire  was  made  under  him :  so  his  nether 
end  was,  in  a  small  degree,  burnt.  The  sight  of  this  sacrifice  excited 
sympathy  for  both  the  dog  and  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  resort  to  this,  when  they  are  overwhelmed  with  a  great 
national  calamity. 

The  Indians  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
When  a  member  of  the  family  dies,  while  they  are  out  from  the  towns, 
where  the  common  grave  yard  is,  they  often  cut  a  trough  out  of  a 
log — make  it  light  and  neat,  and  tie  it  in  the  top  of  a  tree  ;  so  the 
corps  in  it  may  remain  safe  from  wolves,  &c,  until  they  return.  They 
then  carry  it  to  the  common  burial  ground,and  inter  it  with  its  forefath- 
ers. It  was  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  see  these  coffins  fastened  in  the  trees, 
when  we  were  ranging  on  the  frontiers,  in  the  war  of  1812. 

These  poor  Indians,  and  most  of  their  customs,  have  passed  away, 
and  are  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  year  1799,  four  Indians,  Shawnees,  were  loitering  about 
Lusk's  ferry,  on  the  Ohio,  and  were  in  search  af  a  man  in  that  region, 
to  kill.  It  is  supposed,  that  some  one  at  Fort  Massacre,  wanted  to 
destroy  a  man  named  Duff,  who  resided  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
hired  these  Indians  to  commit  the  murder.  They  came  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Lusk,  and  examined  him  minutely,but  did  not  molest  him.  He 
was  not  their  victim.    At  length,  they  killed  Duff,  who  resided  at  the 
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mouth  of  Trade  Water,  on  the  Ohio.  They  escaped,  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  It  was  rather  common,  in  these  times,  to  employ  In- 
dians to  <?bmmit  those  crimes. 

In  1800,  Lusk  built  a  decent  house  on  this  shore  of  the  Ohio,  where 
Golconda  now  Stands,  to  accommodate  the  travelers. 

A  few  years  after,  Gen.  Lacy  established,  on  the  Ohio,  another 
ferry,  a  short  distance  from  Miles  ;  and  some  time  after,  Ford  occu- 
pied Miles'  old  ferry.  In  Ford's  day,  this  ferry,  and  the  country  adja- 
cent to  it,  on  the  west  of  the  Ohio,  became  notorious  for  the  violation 
of  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 

In  1806,  at  the  place,  ten  miles  from  the  Ohio,  where  Potts  resided 
afterwards,  on  the  road  west  of  the  river,  a  bloodv  traced v  was  acted. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Steagall — the  same  who  assisted  to  kill  one  of 
the  Harps,  in  Kentucky — eloped  with  a  young  girl,  and  made  the 
above  place  his  residence.  Our  country,  at  that  day,  was  new,  and 
almost  without  inhabitants ;  so  that  Steagall  supposed  that  neither 
law,  or  gospel,  could  reach^his  crimes  :  but  far  otherwise.  Two,  c  r 
three,  of  the  brothers  of  the  seduced  girl,  and  her  father,  followed 
them  from  Trade  Water,  in  Kentucky,  the  residence  of  the  father, 
and  after  dark,  shot  Steagall  to  death,  and  brought  back  the  deluded 
girl  to  her  home  and  family.  They  found  Steagall  and  the  others , 
sitting  up  under  a  gallery  outside  of  the  cabin,  with  a  lamp  burn;: 
The  assailing  party  advanced  in  silence  and  Beeresy,  mar  - 
and  shot  him,  without  doing  any  of  the  others  any  injury  whatever. 

In  1756,  Mr.  Saucier,  was  a   French  officer,  at    Fort  Chart* 
married  in  that  vicinity.     After  the  country  was   ceded  to    Englai 
in  1703,  he  located  himself  and   family   in  Cahokia,  where  he  di< 
He  had 'three  sons :  Jean  B.,  Michael  and  Fran  acier,  whow< 

popular  and  conspicuous  characters,  in  earl y  times,  in  Illinois.     1 1 
brothers,  while  they  resided  in  Cahokia,  were  employed  in  \ 

civil  and  military  offices,  am]  bore  a  OOUB]  icUOUf  part  in  the   fcraDM 
tions  of  the  country,  at  their  day. 

Jean  B.  Saneier  died  in  Cahokia,  while  tie-  other  two  founded 
villain  of  Porta  Sioux,  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

This  villa.         ituated  on  the  Mississippi,  at  a  narrow 
tween  that  river  and  tl  ouri,  where  the  Indiana  ma< 

between  the  two  rivers,  which  Lra\c  it  the  aame  "f  I 
Place.    Both  Michael  and  Francaia  Saucier, 
this  place.     Francaia  had  fire  educated 
whose  marriages  united  him  to  that   number  of  COB  *. 
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Colonels  Menard,  Chouteau,  Sen.,  James  and  Jessee  Morrison,  and 
George  Atchison,  were  the  sons-in-law  of  Saucier.  The  two  aged 
patriarchs  (the  Sauciers)  died  in  this  village. 

In  the  year  1792,  Jean  Franeais  Perry  emigrated  from  France,  and 
settled  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
and  was  the  descendant  of  a  very  respectable  and  wealthy  family  of 
that  famous  city.  His  mother  was  a  branch  of  the  French  nobilitv, 
and  his  father  a  Judge,  of  dignity  aad  high  standing,  in  Lyons. 
Young  Perry  received  a  liberal,  and  classic  education.  He  also  stud- 
ied and  practised  law,  in  France.  He  was  gifted  by  nature,  with  a 
strong  mind,  and  improved  it  by  the  best  education  the  old  country 
.  could  bestow  on  him,  which  made  him  a  very  superior  man.  He  was 
forced  away  from  the  bright  prospects  before  him,  of  wealth,  honor, 
and  high  standing  with  his  countrymen,  and  left  his  native  land,  his 
father's  house,  and  family,  for  an  asvlum  in  America.  The  French 
Revolution  breaking  out,  caused  him  to  migrate  to  the  United  States. 
His  father  decided  that  his  son  must  retire  from  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, for  saf ety,  in  the  New  World. 

He  was  fitted  out  with  money,  and  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
associated  with  him  M.  Claudius,  a  Frenchman,  in  merchandizing, 
and  they  started  from  Philadelphia  to  the  West.  They  passed  the 
new  settlement  of  Galiiopolis,  on  the  Ohio ;  but  the  good  sense  of 
Perry  advised  him  that,  that  settlement  was  too  new,  and  too  poor 
for  him.  He  and  partner  reached  Cahokia  with  their  small  store  of 
goods ;  but  goon  after  settled  in  Prairie  du  Pont. 

In  a   few  years  after  they  had  opened  their  store,   Claudius  went 
to    Philadelphia  to    purchase  goods,     and    was    killed,    by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  streets  of  that   city.     His  foot  caught 
in    the    stirrup,    and   ho    was  dragged,    and  torn  to  death  on  the 
pavements. 

Porry  purchased  the  ancient  mill  site  on  Prairie  du  Pont  creek, 
whom  the  Mission  of  St.  Sulspice  first  erected  a  mill,  long  before  the 
cession  of  the  country  to  England,  in  1763.  He  built,  on  this  site,  a 
now  and  profitable  mill,  and  occupied  the  dwelling  near  it  with  him- 
self and  family.  About  this  time  (1794)  he  married  a  young  and 
beautiful  Creole,  a  daughter  of  Jean  B.  Saucier,  above  mentioned. 
This  union  was  prosperous  and  happy. 

Altho-'  Perry  was  a  sound  and  well-read  lawyer,  yet  he  never  prac- 
tised in  our  Courts.  He  availed  himself  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
>aw,  and  his  great  energy  and  activity  in  business,  so  he  amassed  a 
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great  fortune  in  a  very  few  years,  lie  started  into  operation  hie  mi  . 
and  kept  his  store  also  in  profitable  order;  so  that  both  these  means 
advance  1  his  fortune.  But  the  greatest  part  of  his  wealth  was  at- 
qu'red  In  his  profitable  commerce  in  lands.  His  strong  mind,  togeti.  r 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  law  enahled  him  to  enter  the  arena  of 
land  speculation  with  the  power  to  contend  with  a  giant,  in  that 
traffic. 

ile  owned,  at  his  death,  choice  selected  lands,  all  over  the  country; 
i  whit  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  sound  judgement,  he  owed  not  a 
cent,  at  ;  o. 

Perry  was,  wi th  all  his  wealth,  a  plain,  unostentatious  man,  and 
lived,  and  dressed  in-true  Republican  style.  Lie  paid  due  regard  to 
all  the  vari  .    ind  wa  <l>leanM  rutin 

» 

an  eminent  d  open  to  the  ]  ng 

from  a  distance  to  his  mill,  and  he  entertained  and  made   tfa  bo* 

table  and  hnppy,  with  everything  hi«m<      •  I.     11- 

popular,  and  mu  all    i  i 

forced  him  into   publh  m  nts — I. 

rs,  as  a  Judge  of  I      I  Common  Pleas.     I,  as 

a  J  in.  ai 

hi*  lii''  .         r  he  reacho  I  i 

ned  well  I      I  hi  mgi  bo  he  i  , 

as  *  h.     II  I  on  ti 

:i    in  the  I  ure  <>l    Indiana   I  1 

.  at  Vine  •nir    ,  with  >r  Moi 

of  mty.     1 !•   acquitti  'l  i.  "*••   \  ii 

,  with  honor  to  him       .  aud  ad  ^A 

his  const  i  I  ut  i  mi.  m  hid 

e  I,  thai  tin  hloo  i  •.  I 

lie  wrote  . 

'••■•     ' 
■»•  mi    .  •ease, 

Of  bj  her  mo  in  .  I  .m 

:y   Hi  * 

1 1    die  I  in  Iti  IJ,  in  Pr  tiri  •  •! 
!y  twent  Hi  —  ,  ,  | 

the  public  of  ii.  i 

I  I,  an  I     hi"    : 

their  1. 
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Hia  mind,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  of  the  first  order  for 
strength  and  solidity.  It  was  iinpiovel  and  trained  by  education, 
and  by  profound  meditation.  He  bad  nothing  of  the  gaudy  or  tinsel 
character  m  his  composition.  But  his  talents  and  energy,  in  this  new 
and  poor  country,  had  r;ot  the  appiopiiato  theatre  on  which  to  net. 
He  was  forced  off  fiom  his  countiv,  ;.nd  settled  in  an  obscure  coiner. 
His  talents,  at  Prairie  du  Pont,  were  like  "the  rose,  that  wastes  its 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air."  lie  possessed  great  energy  and  activity 
in  business  ;  and  with  these  qualifications  he  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  his  situation. 

Ho  wa*  placed  in  the  highest  offices  in  the  country,  andbecrrae  very 
wealthy;  so  ho  acted  well  his  pait,  in  the  limited  tpheie  in  which  he 
was  situated. 

He  was  upright  and  correct  in  his  morals,  but  never  identified  him- 
self with  any  church.  His  ehuroh  was  nature's  cieation  bcfoie  him, 
and  God  the  teacher. 

Towards  the  clo^e  of  the  last  century,  three  brothers — Pierre,  Ily- 
polite,  and  Francis  Menard,  emigrated  fiom  Canada,  and  settled  in 
Kaskaskia.  These  French  pioneers  were  conspicuous,  and  very  inHu° 
ential  characters. 

They  were  natives  of  Quebec,  in  Canada,  and  were  of  respectable 
family.  Their  father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  seivice,  and 
was  in  the  military  operations  near  Fort  du  Quesne,  ubout  the  time  of 
Braddock's  defeat. 

Pierre  Menard,  the  oldest  brother,  was  bom  in  the  year  1767,  and 
received  a  common  plain  education,  in  Canada.  He  was,  like  many 
of  the  voung  Canadians,  filled  with  adventure  to  come  to  the  West. 
He  reached  Vincennes  in  the  year  1.86.  and  entered  the  employment 
of  Col.  Vigo.  lie  was  an  agent  for  Vigo,  in  the  Indian  trade.  lie 
was  employed  that  year,  and  several  others  subsequent,  to  piocuro 
from  the  Indians,  supplies  for  the  army  under  Genorals  Clark  and 
Scott.  He  headed  many  parties  our.  from  Vincennes,  to  the  Indian 
hunting  grounds,  and  packed  meat  back  for  the  troops. 

Col.  Vigo  iinl  Menard  crossed  the  mountains  to  Carlyle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  see  Presid<  nt  Washington,  on  public  business  in  regaid  to 
the  defence  of  the  country.  This  was  in  the  year  1789,  and  they  met 
the  President  at  Carlyle. 

In  the  year  17*J0,  he  and  Du  Bois,  of  Vincennes,  became  partners 
in  merchandizing,  an  1  established  a  store  of  Indian,  and  other  goods, 
ia  Kaskaskia.     This  year  he   located   himself,  a  young,  single  men. 
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in  old  Kr.skaskia.     At  this  time,  bia  mind  and  ho  I  reached  mm 

estate.  He  h  id  been  mixing  with  the  world  for  eiul  v oars,  and 
had  some  expeiicr.ee  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Niture  and  education  had  con-pimi  to  make  M)  .  i  .rnsrieuoua 

and  very  popular  character.     Ue   was   imiowed  wi  unor,  vigor- 

ous intellect,  and  was  also  blessed  with  an  ei.erpy  that  nevei  tired,  or 
ceased  exeTt  ions,  only  to  enjoy  rent,  so  as  to  Leal  .  i  in  for  re- 
double I  activity.  But  nature  ;;nd  education  bad  also  ^ivm  to  Lini 
the  niov  candid.,  frank,  und  honest  d  •;  orlmcnt,  of  which  veiy  few 
men  are  blessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree. 

•  His  words,  actions,  jmd  all  his  movements,  indicated  a  port  rnd 
upright  heart,  vhere  neither  guile,  d»  .-« -i:.  or  cunning,  had  any  resting 
pi  ice. 

With  these  traits  of  charnctor,  he  v  i  of  th  .    conspieiUMM 

an  1  in  uential  personages  in  ihe  country.  1  a  <  n  in  Illinois,  ever 
enjoyed  the  honest  «  nd  Mnceie  afle  ree 

as  Col.  Menard  did.     Not  only  did  the  white  popul.it 
respect  his  character,  but  the  Indiai  him,  i 

did  the  Great  Spirit.  At  any  lime,  an  Indian  would  prefer  giring 
Menard  his  p.-ltiy    for    nothing,   than   to  louble  lor   it, 

f.oai  a  Lon«;  Knife  American. 

He  was  the  United  btate-*' .Agent  for  the  In  m  urs, 

and  acted  in  such  an  bonori.b'e  and  upright  manner,  i       both        Lief 

re  highly  |  I  with  bis  conduc  •       u  man  in  the  VV< 

InCnen  o  with  many  of  the  Indian  had.     ii< 

pointed  by  the  Government,  in  n  i  ih  ihorcd*ku 

tie  Rnd  Lewis  Caai  ' 

in  1826,   >n  -'•••  4tli  Ju  '  India 

during  the  f  *ti  •  !i"  name  i   lb*   t  it  tl 

the,  Bar".  i  it  b  IS  retail  I  ice 

w  is  then  ju^t  st  irt  d,  an  i  »  K 

l\k,  .r  an  I  in  luenti  il  |  t 

Will  be  r  te  I.  th  U  K(  ,  for  R 

a  gTC'it  an  1  tali  f  of  i  1 

nature,  I  •  Indian   < 

re  i  Mkin-  a 

an  Is 

K  so  uk  wa   m  de  i  «  In 

the  lat  with  1 

be  destroys  I,  as  tl  ;  the  a:.  U 
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1813.  The  whole  nation  at.  Rock  Island,  except  a  very  few,  commenc- 
ed lamentations,  and  shedding  tears  of  distress,  thinking  the  Long 
Knives  were  about  to  kill  them  all. 

Keokuk  was  then  a  mere  youth,  but  his  great  native  mind,  and  b»« 
true  patriotism,  made  him  stand  out  the  obi  mpicn  of  the  nation,  to 
defend  them  and  country,  against  Howard  and  his  army.  A  few  oth- 
er choice  spirits  of  the  young  warriors  joined  him,  and  marched  out 
to  meet  the  American  army,  prefeiring  death  to  the  surrender  of  their 
country. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  Americans  were  r.ot  near  them,  and  the 
panic  arose  without  foundation.  1  was  with  the  army  under  General 
Howard,  and  we  were  almost  as  much  alarmed  at  the  Indians,  as  the 
Indians  were  at  us.     They  had  three  or  four  fold  over  our  number. 

This  movement  made  Keokuk  a  war  Chief  of  the  notion,  ;;nd  Gen. 
gcott  and  myself,  as  Commissioners  at  the  tmty  of  Rock  Island,  in 
!£32,  with  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  confined  him  in  this  ofEce. 
Keokuk  had  sound,  good  sense.  He  took  the  newspapers,  and  got 
them  explained  to  him. 

Co!.  Menard  was,  almost  all  his  life,  after  he  left  Canada,  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade. 

He  was  never  idle.  He  consented,  on  many  occasions,  to  serve  the 
people  in  the  General  Assembly;  and  was  elected  to  represent  Ran- 
dolph county,  with  two  others  :  Robert  Morrison  and  Robert  Reynolds, 
my  father,  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  in  the  year 
1803.  He  was  then  quite  a  young  man — Energetic,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  between  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 

This  Assembly  convened  at  Vincennes  m  the  winter,  and  the  travel- 
ing across  the  wilderness,  159  miles,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Wabash  rivers,  was  excessively  bad.  The  creeks  were  swimming, 
Mid  the  weather  extremely  cold.  At  tn«.t  day,  not  a  house  stood  be- 
tween, the  small  settlement  near  Kaskaskia  and  the  Wabash  river. 

Menard  wa 8  first  in  almost  every  enterprise,  in  pioneer  times  in  Illi- 
nois. He  was  in  the  first  Legislatures  of  both  the  Territories  of  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  and  was  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State, 
la  3.318.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council,  so  called  at  that 
(|ay,  of  the  first  Illinois  Legislature,  from  Randolph  county,  in  the 
fear  1812;  nnd  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body.  ITe  presided  in 
(kaX  Assemble,  rs  he  did  in  manv  subsequent  caser — with  good,  com- 
don  SMse,  but  without  pomp,  or  parade.  Tie  was  continued  in  the 
I*Q{rjalatirVe  Council  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  from  the  Erst  Assembly, 
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in  1812,  to   the   close   of  the  Territorial  Government,  in  1818 — and 
always  elected  the  presiding  officer,     lie  had  a  sound,  solid  ji 
and  true  patriotism,  to  govern  his  actions  in  these  Legielati\<-  A  -•  n  - 
biles.     He  never  made  speeches   of  any  length  ;   but,  like  Frai 
told  anecdotes  that  were  extremely  applicable,  and  made  remarks  t: 
showed  both  his  good  sense  and  patriotism.     Many  of  the  wise  :-i  d 
equitable  laws,  which  has  made  Illinois  so  prosperous,  came  out  from 
under  his  fostering  care. 

After  the  close  of  the  term  of  his  office  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
almost  always  declined  any  further  public  employment.     He  accepted 
the  office  of  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  but   long.- i 
retirement,  *o  as  to  attend  to  his  private  business,  and  his  family. 

He  gradually  declined  any  public  office,  and  turned  his  attention 
acts  of  benevolence  and    kindness,  which   were  so  congenial  to 
heart. 

It  was   not   in   public    life   where   he  excelled;    but  it  was  in 
nrivate  and  domestic  conduct,  where  bia  true  and  genuine  benevoh  i 
displayed  itself,  and  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  and  ennoble  the  bum 
family,  had  a  nr^pcr  theatre  in  his  heart  for  their  action.     The  j 
and  distressed  always  received  charity  at  his  hand. 

The  "milk  of  human  kindness"  never  reigned  more  triumphant  in 
any  heart  than  it  did  in  his. 

In  his  yonngef  days,  he  had,  as  most  others  did,  purchased  1 
the  citizens.     rJ  jether  with  his  Indian  trad  , 

means,  made  him  a  prii  rtone.     Bat  hie  amiable  ■ 

position  diminished  it,  to  [tent,     lie  I   not  refrain  fin 

being  security  for  mai 
pay;  but  at  last  he  <  I  much  wealth. 

The  Legislature  of  IHinoi  ,   in    1839,  m  l.im, 

.led  a  ou  a  flourishing   c<»ui 

situated  north-west  of  Springfield. 

He  was  '\tr  and  eventful 

El  partner,  in  panyof  Km 

I  Lira,  and  <  I  remained  in  the  i  as  a  y« 

doing  business  for  ths  eompai 

Menar  I        l  ■■.■  R       ■  kin,   in  the  I  ».  ■..••  i 

death,  the  country  lost  a  great  a)  I  his 

kind  and  affi  ktepareat>     lb-  btd  :>•>  enemies  • 

ith j  butahoetof  (Heads  to  mourn  : > •  •  - i i-   '     j.     I 

:'  the  peoplorcft  in  tlr  I  with  was  a  liber:* 

-'1 
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enlightened  monitor  of  the  Catholic  church,  an  Idled  happy,  con£d"mg 
in  the  doctrines  of  that  church. 

Id  the  year  1755,  Francis,  and  Ilyr  elite  Menard,  left  Canada, when 
they  were  young  men,  and  settled  in  Ka-skashia.  Ih  polite  was  quito 
a  youth  when  he  came  to  Illinois. 

Francis  soon  became  a  great  and  conspicuous  navigator  of  the  tur- 
at  and  Iicad  strong  Mississippi.  He  had  the  strong  and  energetic 
talents  equal  to  the  emergency  to  master  the  river,  j.r.d  to  conduct  his 
gallant  vessel,  with  fifty  or  eighty  men  on  board,  with  safety  from 
-  3rt  to  port.  A  commander  acts  under  an  immense  responsibility  in 
Lhis  service.  Property  to  a  great  value,  and  the  lives  of  his  crew, 
■were  confided  to  his  judgment  and  discretion.  A  wiidernpgs  of  £vaor 
e\x  hundred  miles,  extended  along  the  river,  between  the  upper  kind 
lswer  settlements. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  required  great  and  energetic  tal- 
ents to  succeed  over  all  these  difficulties  of  the  Mississippi. 

Menard  had  the  capacity  to  pes  form  these  hazardous  and  perilous 
voyages,  and  thereby  he  obtained  a  reputation  not  equaled  in  the 
West,  for  his  judgement  and  courage,  in  navigating  tbi3  dangerous 
river.  lie  had  such  extraordinary  judgement,  and  corresponding  en- 
erarv,  that  he  took  advantage  of  circumstances,  that  a  man  of  les* 
intellect  and  firmness,  would  not  dare  to  undertake. 

On  many  occasions,  when  there  were  storms  on  the  river,  little  "/ess 
than  tornados,  blowing  up  or  down,  let  it  bo  night  or  day,  Menard 
would  unfurl  the  sails  of  his  well  organized  craft,  and  run  before  the 
wind,  perhaps  eighty,  or  a  hundred  miles,  before  he  would  land  his 
vessel. 

In  these  great  emergencies,  he  assumed,  without  effort,  a  cairn  and 
composed  dignity.  The  high  order  of  talent  and  firmness  which  he 
fo  eminently  possessed,  occupied  the  commander  to  the  exclusion  cf 
tha  common  traits  of  human  nature. 

He  dressed  himself  in  his  favorite  cepei,  and  red  cap — invoked  the 
favor  of  the  Savior,  and  promised  masses.  In  such  crisis,  he  showed 
himself  the  greatest  of  the  great,  in  his  profession.  His  features 
indicated  ace,   &  extreme  firmness,  on  these  occasions,  bo:  - 

cering  on  ree'slee 

In  these  perilous  storms,  he  took  the  helm,  in  person,  and  &(&me& 
klaost&s  solid  and  firm  a-s  the  rocky  biuiTs  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
h3  passed  in  his  barge  He  often  sailed  his  vessel  against  the  strong 
current   of    the    river,    to    a    great    distance     c<s£oj-4  be    touched 
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land.     By  ibis,  he  gained  eight  or  ten  days  hard  labor.     In  one  of  his 
voyages  to  New  Orleans,  when  his   character  was  well   known  in  t] 
city,  as  in  Kaskaskia,   and   also  on  the  river,  one  of  his  young  men 
from  Prairie  du  Rocher,  got  a  little  tight,  just  on  the  ere  of  ibeir  i 
parture  from  New  Orleans  to  Illinois,  and  saw  a  cage  of  birdsaSpai  - 
iard  bad  to  pell.     The  Creole  from  Prairie  du  Rochcr  took  it  into 
head,  that  the  birds  would  do  better  to  be  free,  and  turned  them  out 
of  the  cage. 

Ihe  officers  seized  Menard's  man,  and  was  about  to  commit  him  to 
the  calahoose.     Menard  was  ready  to  start  home,  and  disliked  to  1 1 
his  man,  or  to  wait  for  his  trial. 

Boatman,  in  olden   times,   were   rude,    and   the  police  Lad   much 
trouble  with  them  in  New  Orleans.     For  this  reason,   a  guard  of  sol- 
diers was  nut  over  the  bird   liberator.     Menard  was  never  one  dav 
plaoe,  but  all  his  acquaintances  were  his  devoted  friends.     This   i 
the  case  at  New  Orleans.     There  was  something   unacconntabl' 
indescribable,  in  the  frankness  and    candor   of  Menard,   to  rain  hjjn 
friends,  wherever  he  was  known.       His  honesty  r.nd  disinterecteui.     . 
nod  to  aid  in  his  popularity  ;  but  such  was  the  fact. 

The  boatmen  of  that  day  alwavs   carried   their  arms.     He  on.1. 
his  men  to  parade  under  arms.     One  or  two  were  left  with  the  boa: 
guard  it,  and  a  swivel  or   two  were  el  I  to  fir--*  on  t! 

necessary.     He  marched  at  the  head  of  his  corps  to  the  place  where 
the  guard  and  police  officers  had  his  man  in  custody. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  nine-tonth3   of  the   citizens  of  New 
Uft&fl  wore  French. 

Menard  informed  the  guard,   he  camo   for  bis  man — he  would 
for  the  birds,  and  would   ha*  comrade.    The  dye  was  cn*t— 

must  succeei.     In  his  loodf  co'nmandincr  voice,  ho  told  theaas* 
in  French,  who  br>d  on  around  tl-    ■ 

He  tmen  to  i  m« 

boot,  ho  o 
the  guard  that,  tried 

tho  guard  was  intimi  I  "to  thy  i  cat, 

amidst  the  loud  ehnors  of  the  r  byumqI       I 

btforethe  cession,  in  !        . 

•  Menard  wa  jik-s.     Hi  -ewpo- 

•d  their  oburch  devoti  itudN       •     oana, ' 

wnd  after  a  voyage,   with    -        rity.     EJt   elway*   had  masses  n 
both  churche*,  returning  thanks  to  G«  1   1  .  b  >  cueoeao       I   -ntn  » 
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sublime  spectacle  to  see  these  rough,  hardy  boatmen,  who  bid  defiance 
to  all  creation  but  God,  kneeling  at  the  altar,  in  sincere  devotion  to 
Him  on  high. 

Menard  had  mostly  on  the  boats  he  navigated,  some  part  of  the 
f  reight,by  which  he  managed  so  as  to  make  money.  He  purchased  fine 
farms  near  Kaskaskia,  and  became  quite  wealthy,  altho'  he  was  ex- 
tremely liberal.  He  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  died  at  Kaskaskia.  No 
death  was  more  lamented  than  his.  Every  one  considered  they  had 
lost  their  best  friend. 

He  possessed  a  strong,  uncultivated  mind,  with  a  heart,  under  an 
exterior  of  no  great  polish,  that  did  honor  to  human  nature. 

These  two  Menards  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  and  noble 
Barons  of  Normandy;  and  if  they  had  lived  in  olden  times,  they 
would  have  been  knighted  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  buried  there  with 
the  honors  of  war. 

Hypolite  Menard  was  an  excellent  citizen — raised  a  large  Family,  and 
was  a  good  farmer  in  the  Point,  so  Galled,  between  the  Kaskaskia  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  He  was  quite  respectable,  and  at  times,  repre- 
sented Randolph  county  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  an  honest, 
correct  man,  in  all  his  actions,  public  and  private,  and  possessed  more 
Prench  vivacity  than  his  brothers.  He  also  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
and  his  remains  rest  in  peace  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Kaskaskia. 

In  olden  times,  the  whole  country  between  Lower  Louisiana  and 
Canada  was  called  Illinois  ;  and  the  French  citizens,  down  to  the  year 
2810,  or  thereabouts,  called  the  United  States,  America,  and  did  not 
consider  themselves  dans  V  Amerique*  as  they  termed  it.  It  seemed 
strange  to  my  ear,  to  hear  the  French,  in  1800,  speak  of  America,  as 
&  different  country  than  theirs,  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  fact,  the  people,  their  dress,  language,  houses,  manner  of  living 
and  doing  business,  were  so  different  from  the  Americans  in  the  State*, 
that  it  almost  made  us  believe  we  had  traveled  out  of  America.  Add 
to  this,  a  great  number  of  Indians — perhaps  two  to  one  white  man- 
were,  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  in,  and  camped  around  Kaskaskia. 
The  clher  Indians  forced  all  the  Illinois  tribes  ts  remain  near  the 
whites  for  protection. 

It  will  bo  recollected,  that  the  Spanish  government,  in  the  year 
i  /95,  and  after,  when  the  difficulty  about  the  navigation  of  the  Miesis- 
s.ppi  river,  was  settled  between  us  and  Spain,  encouraged  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  States  to  settle  in  Upper  Louisiana.  This  policy  was  to 
l     :d  up  a  barrier  of  American?  against  English  encroachments  from 
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Canada.     They  knew  the  Americans  disliked  England,  and  would  not 
permit  that  nation  to  trample  on  them. 

Thus  it  was,  that  liberal  donations  of  lands  were  gi^en  to  tie 
settlers.  In  East  Tennesson,  about  the  rear  1800  it  became  quite  poj:  - 
ular  to  move  to  the  Spanish  country  in  Illinois,  as  it  was  then  called. 
The  Birds  and  Murphys — two  resp;  and  uumeious  connexions  cf 

people  emigrated  from  East  Tennessee  to  the  west  side  of  the  Miss 
sippi. 

The  neighbors  of  mv  father  had  been  out  to  see  the  country,  and 
put  the  people  on  fire  to  move.  My  father,  Robert  Reynolds,  caught 
themania.  He  emigrated  from  Ireland — \v;..s  biimfull  oi  ennrgy, 
and  disregarde  1  moving. 

The  travel  at  that  day,  from  '  ice  to  the  Mississippi,  wag 

considered  more   troublesom  than  the  journey  is  r.t 

this  time,  to  California.     The  ii  ''  the  people,  and  the  fa- 

cilities  for   traveling  have  been   much   improved   within  fifty  ye.rs 
p  x-^t. 

Our  traveling  caravan  consisted  of  my  .  six  ch'ldrcn, 

(f.  the  ol  !e>t)  one  negro  woman,   tl  j,  two 

wagons,  and  the  appropriate  number  nf  .   for  a   nev?   count 

We  started  f.om  the  northe  n  section  «>f  Knoi  county,  Tennesst 
wl.  liter  illy  true,  the  Far  West. 

To  show  the  unparalleled   improvement   and  growth  of  th* 
since  I  I  st-.te:  thai  we  crossed  C    ■    b  river  south** 

Point,  into  a  wilderness  eountr  .   '  e  s.w 

pr  indsnoo  of  cone  near  the   I  Fork   <  '   rd    rr 

where  we  crossed  it.  .-it  Walton's   ferry.    At  thai  rt  vas  »o 

Carthage  there.    We  parsed   I  Liok,  r.r.d 

•i-vard.  at  the  Fsd  ril 
ti   •         through  tbi  Red  i 

te  now  stands*       t  that  day  there  wss  no) 

jail. 

Wo  p ■>  Vnc  J  of  Pri 

Hero  nv  .         . 

wis  Lusk's  fej  J  msa 

left  us. 

The  first  Hli  n'VI.  truon.  tho  0'. 

whA~o  Qol  nw  a: an  ]>. 

When  Dh'O,  I  a»l 

"how  far  it  wa  3  ncit  house  on  told  us 
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that  the  first  was  Kaskaskia,  one  hundred  and  ton  miles,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  wilderness  before  us.  My  father  hired  a  man  to  assist 
us  in  traveling  through  the  wilderness.  We  veie  lour  weeks  in  per- 
forming this  dreary  and  desolate  journey. 

The  first  difficulty  wo  encountered,  was  a  terrible  huiricr.ne,  that 
prostrated  the  timber,  and  filled  the  load  foi  miles,  with  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees.  This  detained  us  considerably,  to  cut  a 
new  road  round,  and  over  this  fallen  timber.  '1  he  next  gieat  obstacle 
was  Big  Muddy  river.  That  detained  us  several  weeks.  We  first 
waited  for  it  to  fall :  but  at  last  we  were  forced  to  laft  it,  and  swim 
the  horses,  'i  he  horses  became  poor,  for  the  want  of  grain,  or  grass; 
as  it  was  then  in  the  month  of  March,  and  scaicely  any  grass  was  up 
to  support  them. 

A  small  matter  in  a  crisis  is  much  regarded.  We  had  two  axes, 
but  lost  one  in  Big  Muddy.  The  axe  fell  into  water  twenty  feet  deep, 
80  we  could  not  regain  it.  If  we  had  lost  the  other,  sui  rounded  with 
high  water  as  we  were,  we  might  have  been  numbered,  if  not  with  the 
dead,  at  least  with  the  distressed. 

Th9  next  creek  was  Little  Muddy.  We  had  learned  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  lafting,  and  to  we  did  better,  '(he  next  cieek  was  that 
email  stream  a  few  miles  ea-t  of  Beaueoup.  We  rafted  that  and 
Beaucoup,  making  four  in  all,  which  we  thus  c;osscd.  After  that  we 
reached  Kaskaski  i  without  much  difficulty. 

We  saw  plenty  of  Buffalo  sign  between  Big  and  Little  Muddys; 
but  were  no  hunters,  and  killed  nothing. 

The  citizens  of  Kaskaskia:  Messrs.  Edgar,  John  B.  Jones, 
Robert  Morrison,  Men  ird,  and  others,  were  anxious  th  it  my  father 
would  settle  on  this  side  of  the  river.  But  he  went  to  bte.  (Jenevievc 
to  obtain  some  permit,  or  license,  from  the  Command  int.  to  settle  in 
the  country.  The  regulations  of  the  government  requiring  him  to 
raise  his  children  Catholics,  detenu. ned  him  not  to  live  under  such 
government. 

Mv  father  nnd  mother  were  1  orn  and  raised  in  Ireland,  in  the  Pro- 
testant  faith,  and  would  not  consent  to  live  in  a  Catholic  country. 

We  were  destined  for  the  Mu  phy's  settlement,  on  the  St.  Francis 
river;  but  the  above  caused  as  to  settle  in  Hiiro's.  W«  made  a 
plantation  afew  miles  east  of  Kaskaskia,  in  the  settlement  abe;>dy 
described,  snd  resided  thereuntil  1807,  when  we  moved,  on!  settled 
in  Qoihen  settlement,  in  the  American  Bottom,  four  miles  south-east 
of  the  present  town  of  Edwardsvilie. 
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My  father  was  born  nnd  raise  I  in  the  county  of  Monohon,  Ireland, 
an  1  my  mother  in  the  city  of  Dundalk.  Thty  landed  at  I  i.ilnclei- 
phianot  long  after  the  Revolut  on,  and  I  waa  Loin  in  ^ont^ciniry 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1Tb 

The  same  year  Iwasboin,  my  parents  iroved  (o  Knox  county, 
Tennessee,  whore  they  left  lor  (he  £  i :  nisli   iouMTT.  as  Lcfoie  stated. 

My  fithcr  wis  a  man  of  stionp  mind,  and  j  El  glish 

education,  lie  was  ardent  in  |  olitica,  and  leatlcao,  whin  }Oung.  In 
his  mature  I  age,  he  read  much,  and  w  s  lor  the  pa]  llo 

was  a  great  admirer  of  Jefferson,  and  hated  the  government  of  Eng- 
land with  a  ten- horse  power*  I  never  knew  any  man  who  loved  tho 
government  of  the  Unite  J  Slates  more  than  he  did. 

In  his  younger  days,  he  was  elected  Re]  rcsentativc  fiom  Rand< 
county,  to  the  Indiana  Legislature;  Bnd   held   the  ;>f  Judge  of 

the  Court  of  Common  Pie  18  of   the  county,  an  1  Jm 

Jul^e  J  unes  MeRi  berts,  of  Mum-  intv,  was  a  very  ! 

respectable  pioneer  of  Illinoi  ,       It   was  by  him,  and  .similar  i 
of  ino  al  an  J  correct  depo  tin  Illinois  bis   taken  i  BtanJ  in 

her  inf  uwy,  which  bids  v,»  fair  to  |  in  maturer  daj   . 

James  McRo'ie. ts  was  horn  in    :  ir  Glanpow,  I       22d  cf 

Miy,  170).     11  "1  1, 1' 

at  the  ago  of  twelve  ye  ir*.     At  tie  i  eighteen,  he  cntei 

the  tentc  I  fi  ■.     .        .'I.      ilutionary    wnr,  nnd   became  a    Boldiei 
that  mo  it  gin  ions  atr  that  not  onh  broke  to  atomi 

of  bond  ige  from  our  limU,  hut  it  will,  in  the  end,   liberato  and! 
all  mankind  from    oppression.      I      -  ■"'"   '••  M 

opportunity  to  oh  a  J  M         and    ihe   rh  the 

Revolutionary  f  ithora  will  h( 
mi  let  all  ricissil ules  ol    life. 

,  in  th  •  I  until 

yerr  17s 

In  ■  ie  I  n  lii  h  ,,:' 

high  sen-  in  I  proj  er  d                   ■     I :               ' 

on  the  Ohio  liter,  in  K  .    in  I  th< 

K  uA  i  a  n<'\\  counti 

IfoRol  explore  I,  th 
the  Spanish  co  i 

tuekv,  an  i  rem  kin  intil  t! 

rantagei  of  Illinois,  i  I  l«  ro                       1  tame 
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year  he  caiao  to  Kaskaskia,  and  the  next  rear  he  located   himself  on 
the  plantation,  whereon  he  lived  almost  half  a  century,  and  died. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  new  country,  where  everything  is  so 
changeable,  that  the  same  dwelling  house  he  built  in  the  year  1789,  is 
in  existence,  and  tennntable  repair.  In  this  same  house,  all  his  nu- 
merous family  of  children  were  born  and  raised.  This  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  lion.  Samuel  MeRoberts,  who  died  while  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  the  birth-place  of  the  talented  and  in- 
teresting member  of  the  bar,  Josiah  McRoberts,  of  Joliet,  Illinois — 
both  the  sons  of  Judge  McRoberts. 

Judge  McRoberts  was  a  practical  farmer,  and  supported  himself 
and  family  by  his  agricultural  industry.  Of  all  the  piofessions  pur- 
sued by  man,  farming  is  the  most  honorable  and  independent.  In  the 
case  of  mechanics,  professional  men,  sailors,  soldiers,  &c,  they  must 
of  necessity  depend  on  others  for  support ;  but  the  faimer  does  not 
depend  on  man  for  his  bread.  lie  depend*  on  the  earth  and  Provi- 
dence, and  if  he  do  his  duty,  thev  will  not  desert  him. 

Judge  McRoberts  was  a  conspicuous  settler  in  his  section  of  coun- 
try, which  induced  others  to  locate  around  him.  And  through  all 
vicissitudes  of  the  country,  he  remained  on  his  plantation,  almost  as 
firm  and  as  regular  as  the  e'ays  ana  nights  succeed  each  other. 

His  wisdom  and  good  sense  were  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  he 
was  called  on  in  many  cases  to  seive  the  public.  To  accommodate 
the  neighborhood,  he  acted  as  Justice  af  the  Peace,  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Judge,  under  the  State 
Government.  In  all  these  offices,  he  acted  with  sound,  good  sense, 
and  acquitted  himself  much  to  his  honor,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cetmirv. 

When  he  was>  on  the  bench  of  the  County  Couit,  the  finances,  and 
the  policy  of  the  county  were  managed  with  good  sense,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  duties  of  this  Court  are  impor- 
tant to  the  community,  and  they  require  the  most  experienced  and 
■wise  men  in  the  county,  to  perform  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

Judge  McRoberts  possessed  the  sound  mind,  wich  long  experience, 
and  practical  good  sense,  to  fill  such  office,  and  he  did  so  to  the  im- 
provement cf  both  the  county  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

This  venerable  patriarch,  after  living  a  long  and  useful  life,  and 
seeing  his  family  raised  and  doing  well,  died  on  his  farm,  in  the  year 
1814,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  was  moral,  punctual,  and  correct, 
in  all  his  acts,  public  and  private.     He  lived  a  long  and  interesting 
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life.     His  life  may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  eventful ;  although  he  r- 
ded  in  one  and  the  same  locality  for  nearly  fifty 

to  America  was  an  important  event.      The   next   was  hi  in 

the  great  and  glorious  Revolution.     The  next  v. a.-,  exploring  a; 
tling  in  Illinois  at  such  an  early  day  ;    and  the  last  and  gr<  wis 

his  continued  and  uninterrupted  residence  on  tfa  place,  for  foi 

seven  years. 

This  pioneer  seemed  to  me,  to  have  performed  all  the  ordinary 
ties  assigned  to  man. 

The  aged  and  respectable  matron,  the  widow  of  Judge  McBoberte, 
is  still  alive,  a  monument  of  female  worth  umlusclulne-s.     Thi 
possesses  a  stro...  .       i  a  just  »of  theiud.        lance  of  char- 

-ricter.     She  gave  her  tender  offspring   the  pron.-r   in  ,  when 

th-y  were  prattling  around  her  knee,  a» I    tfa  |   from 

those  wise  and  proper  instruct]      .     Her  descendants,  i  oat 

part,  are  respectable  and  inter.- 

The  conduct  of  this  matron  in  her  family.  proprl' 

paying  particular  attention  to  the moral  and  o 
femaL    i        it  is  the  mothers  wl  ■  their  children  the  first  in 

sions.    If  tud  wise,  the  children  will  1 

come  worthy  and  re 

Although  -  d  into.IUinoia  had  o 

in  and  about  the  year.  1800,  yet  the  country  wi  I  in- 

■  I  with  reek! 
In  ;  -.  a  -ii.  man  |  [from  Ktakl 

ti.  th.  ut    fil'tc.-n    11  fr  .ln  K  i 

Mae  l.  an  Indian  im.     I  hi    murder 

tfcewi  ters  of  tfa 

and  t!  ,  ; 

diai         The  murdert  r  v.  1 1 

of  the  Mi  pi.     When  !. 

■ 
Mid-!;.  ,  in  :  iiatippi  b 

The  vhir.  -  d  I   the  K      .  i 

Indian  h  1»  t  thfl   nm. 

the  I  >      ware  in  the  Bd  ppi  bottom,  and  brought  him 

kia.    The  frien  Is  of  the] 

Indian  had  with  him,   which,  with  oth-r  •        imstanocs,  convict,  i  | 
Indian,    i  ; 

^convict  them,  if  th 

I 
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ilieir  old  enemies.  Late  in  the  fall,  this  Delaware  was  hung,  by 
(•eorge  Fisher,  Esq.,  the  Sheriff  of  Randolph  county,  on  a  honey- 
locust  tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaskaski a  river,  a  mile  or  so  above 
the  village  of  Kaskaskia. 

This  was  the  first  man  I  saw  hung,  and  the  revolting  spectacle  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  against  capital  punishment.  I 
recollect,  the  poor  savage  in  his  death  struggle,  reached  his  hand  to 
the  rope  around  his  neck,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  Sheriff 
could  extricate  the  Indian's  grasp,  so  he  could  be  hung  until  he  wa9 
dead.  How  revolting  it  is  to  Christian  principles,  properly  under* 
stood,  to  execute  a  human  being  ! 

Another  barbarous  execution  was  committed  in  Kaskaskia,  in  1804 
Emsley  Jones  killed  a  man  of  the  name  of  Reed,  in  the  Mississippi 
bottom,  some  twelve   or  fifteen  miles  below  Kaskaskia.     Jones  was ' 
executed  in  the  commons,  south  of  Kaskaskia,   in  the  presence  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people. 

I  never  would  witness  another  execution,  after  those  of  Jones  anS 
the  Indian. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  when  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  erect  suitable  prisons  to  confine  these  malefactors,  they  were 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  resort  to  capital  punishment.  But  at 
this  dav,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  barbarous  and  anti-Christian 
practice.  I  think  it  is  horrid,  to  force  the  murderer  before  his  God, 
with  his  brother's  blood,  red  on  his  hands.  Tke  convict  should  en- 
joy his  natural  life,  for  reflection  and  repentance.  Let  him  be  put  in 
a  dungeon ;  so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  by  pen- 
itence, contrition  of  heart,  and  such  other  changes  as  will  fit  him  for 
the  presence  of  God.     Vengeance  belongs  to  God,  and  not  to  man. 

Moreover,  1  think,  life  belongs  to  the  Creator,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  destroy  it.  We  are  tenants  at  sufferance — we  may  use  the  premis- 
es, but  not  commit  waste  on  them. 

I  can  say,  at  least,  in  early  times,  Illinois  was  honored  and  blessed 
by  the  policy  and  services  of  great  and  wise  men  :  La  Salle,  Tonti, 
and  many  of  the  Missionaries,  were  great  and  good  men.  So  were 
Renault,  Vincennes,  D'Artaguette,  and  others.  These  were  conspicu- 
ous characters  in  the  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  the  country. 

For  his  Revolutionary  services  west  of  the  mountains,    Gen.  Clark 
might,   with  propriety,  be  termed   "the  Washington  of  the  West.'' 
Vigo  and  others,  acted  well   then-  part,  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois:; 
fesd  Charles  Gratiot  performed  such  great  and  important  services  fw 
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his  country,  in  the  Revolution,  that  ha  is  entitled  to  the  rar. ratios 
standing  of  almost  any  of  the  above  named  Illinois  patriots,  n&ill 
raised,  by  his  meritorious  services,  to  the  dignified  and  elevated  stand- 
ing of  a  Revolutionary  Patriot — the  highest  elevation  that  adorns  the 
human  character. 

He  was  born  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in 
the  year  1747.  His  family  and  connexions  were  of  the  first  aespecta- 
bility  and  wealth  of  that  city.  They  were  strong  Hugonots,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  be  their  duty  to  eduoate  their  son,  Charles  Gratiot,  in  that 
faith,  in  London. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  friend  in 
the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  to  receive  his  education.  His 
talents  were  soon  developed ;  so  that  he  was  discovered  to  possess  au 
extraordinary  strong  mind.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  infiuencial,  and 
wealthy  merchants,  who  believed  the  sumnum  bonum  of  human  hap- 
piness to. consist  in  two  things:  neatly  kept  books,  and  great  wealth. 
Under  these  influences,  young  Gratiot  was  mostly  prepared  for  con- 
merce ;  but  his  genius  disdained  the  fcordid  shackles  of  traffic,  when 
the  freedom  of  man  came  in  contact. 

After  receiving  his  education,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  sailed  from 
London  for  Canada,  and  joined,  at  Montreal,  a  wealthy  uncle.  He 
immediately  formed  a  partnership  for  the  north-west  Indian  trade, 
with  Messrs.  Kav,  and  McRae* 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  early  times,  and  particularly  with  the 
English  in  Canada,  the   north-west   trade   with   the  Indians,  was  the 
main  channel  to  wealth  and  fame.     And,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  ent. .  - 
prising  and  active  young  men  of  that  day,  whose  energies  and  t 
entitled  them  to  fame  and  honor,  turned  their  attention  to  the  nor 
ireet  trad". 

Oharlei  Gratiot,  rathe  year  17G7,  when  be  was  only  twenty  y<     • 
of  age,  embarked    in    this   trade,  and  bade   Canada  a  long  farew. 
His  partners  were  .stationed,  one  at  Mack.inaw,  and  the  other  in  Mon- 
trcal,  while  he  himself  was  the  active,  intelligent,  and  basil  rt- 

aer,  that  extendi  d  thocoinmerco  of  the  company  Trom  the  Lakes  I 
the  waters  of  the  Maomee,  across  the  Wabaih  country  to  the  afiatie- 
rippi,  and  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  month  of 
As  bis  bn  inereaeed,  his  mind  and  energiei  in  the  tame  pi 

tioa  improved  and  developed  themeelree.     He  was  tl 

in  OOmmeroe,  throughout  this  vast  region  of  00\  and  the  •  ■■ 

ay  of  which  he  was  partner,  wmployod  seventy  cr  eighty  tho 
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Pioneer  hisIort  of  Illinois. 

Geora1*3  m  tlieir  Indian  trade-     Charles  Gratiot  had  the  entire  control 

locujw      gT6at   SUm  °f  money'  and   a11  the  commercial  transactions 
..Ythin  this  extended  territory. 

He  remained  in  the  region  of  country  near  Lake  Superior,  for  some 
years,  trading  with  tho  Indians,  receiving  his  supplies  of  goods  from 
Mackanaw,  and  returning  the  proceeds  of  sales  also  to  that  place. 
In  the  year  1774,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Illinois  country,  and 
established  stores  at  both  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  He  also  extended^ 
his  Indian  trade  accross  the  Wabash  valley,  to  the  waters  of  the 
Maumee ;  so  that  his  vast  operations  embraced  four  or  five  States  of 
the  present  Union,  in  the  north-west. 

His  grand  depot  of  the  Indian  trade;,  was  at  Cahokia  for  many  years, 
and  from  this  point  he  extended  the  ramifications  of  his  commerce  in; 
various  quarters  over  this  vast  region. 

I  have  been  favored  with  an  examination  of  his  commercial  letters, 
dated  at  Cahokia,  St.  Lonis,  and  La  Rivierre  des  Peres,  in  the  year 
1775,  and  down  to  the  year  1785,  which  exhibit  his  commercial  trans- 
actions throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
old  village  of  Cahokia  he  termed  "Cahos,"  at  that  day,  in  his  letters- 
While  Mr.  Gratiot  was  engaged  in  successful  commerce  m  Illinois,. 
and  having  great  influence  with  the  white  and  Indian  population  of 
the  country,  in  the  year  1778,  Gen.  Clark  invaded  the  country  with  a 
small  army,  bearing  on  its  banners  Liberty  and  Independence. 

Although  Gratiot  had  been  educated  in  England,  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  country  of  William  Tell  burnt  strong  in  his  heart  for  liberty,  and 
without  hesitation,  his  sound  judgement,  and  his  generous  impulses 
for  freedom,  declared  for  Clark  and  the  American  Revolution,  This 
was  not  an  empty  declaration,  but  he  embarked  his  whole  energies 
and  fortune,  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  Clark  had  received  scarcely  any  means  from 
Virginia,  to  conquer  and  retain  the  Illinois  couxtry.  The  army  com- 
manded by  Clark  were  in  a  starving  and  destitute  condition;  except, 
they  were  supported  by  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  remained 
in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries  for  several  years,  and  were  Sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  during  that  time.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  give  away  their  substance,  and 
the  support  of  the  army  fell  on  Gratiot,  Vigo,  and  other  such  choice 
spirits,  far  the  most  of  the  above  crisis.  If  these  supplies  were  not 
given  by  Gratiot  and  others,  the  great  and  glorious  campaign  of  Clark 
s&ust  have  failed,   for  the  time  being;    but  the  generous   heart   of 
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Gratiot  hesitated  not  a  moment,  and  he  came  to  the  rescue.  Gratioi 
paid  to  the  citizens,  and  became  accountable  to  them,  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  vast  estate,  for  supplies  for  the  American  army.  His 
heart  and  soul  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The 
blood  of  the  country  of  Tell  burned  in  his  veins,  and  all  his  meana 
were  exhausted  in  the  glorious  conquest  of  Illinois.  He  paid,  ai 
several  times,  for  army  supplies,  as  much,  or  more  thnn  he  was  worth 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country;  but  his  talents  and  ener- 
gies soon  enabled  him  to  become  wealthy  again. 

At  the  time,  both  Virginia  and   the  Colonies,  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  were  unable  to  refund  to  him  the  amount  of  money  he  so  gen- 
erously expended  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois ;  and,  in  fact,  not  much 
if  any,  has  ever  been  paid  back  to  him,  or  his  family,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  this  day. 

Virginia,  always  noble  and  generous  in  her  Councils,  agreed  to 
give  Gratiot  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  the  south-east  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  including  the  present  city  of  Louisville;  but  before  the 
grant  was  completed,  Kentucky  was  organized  as  a  State,  over  the 
country,  and  the  promise  to  Gratiot  was  never  completed — more  for 
the  want  of  application  than  otherwise. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  placed  the  claims  of  Gratiot  on 
the  list  to  be  paid,  prior  to  many  other  debts;  but  his  claims  remain 
unpaid,  with  many  oth  a  similar  character,  to  the  present  time. 

Not  only  the  Operations  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clark  would  have 
been  crippled  for  the  want  of  supplies,  if  Gratiot  and  others  had  net 
given  them  ;  bat  the  various  treaties  made  by  that  great  and  talented 
General,  (Clark)  would  not  have  been  so  many,  or  bo  favorable  if  it 
were  not  for  tie:  aid  theie  great  and  eminent  pat]  1  him. 

When  Gratiot  saw  I  free  from  British  dee  ».  and  bii 

asertiom  for  the  Independence  of  America  crowned  with  success  be 
retired  from  the  public  sen  ice,  and  confined  himself  more  to  dom< 
tieenjoymenl        llthoug     •     employed  his  exertions,  and  •         fed 
bis  fortune  for  the  em  I  his  country,  without  peoanan 

compensate  a  ulted  with  great  jOy,  to  see  the  colo- 

nies free,  which  v.  my  other  payment  that  earth  could 

bestow  OD  him. 

Qemarri<  I,  in  I  I,  a  Miss  Cheauteau,  a  sister  of  Awwt 

Md  P  • r_'  '       mteau.  Louisiana.    This  |   • 

wore  the  founders  oi  St,  !  lis,   in  Uteyem   L764,  and           >f  thu 

firBt.  standing  and  r<  in  the  West* 

r23 
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Gratiot,  after  his  marriage,  made  St.  Louis  his  residence  for  life, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  Upper  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  he  abandoned  the  Indian  trade,  and  turned 
his  energies  to  more  domestic  employments,  fie  was  engaged  in  mnn- 
ufacturing  salt  on  the  Merrimack,  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  turned  bia 
attention  to  the  lead  mines  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  He  also  acqui- 
red a  large  quantity  of  land  -west  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  a  planta- 
tion on  it,  near  the  Rivierre  des  Peres-  He  purchased  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  cultivated  this  farm.  He  resided  on  it  at  intervals,  and 
improved  on  it  a  very  large  plantation  for  that  day. 

After  enjoying  life  for  seventy  years,  and  the  most  part,  very  active 
and  important  transactions  he  performed,  he  died  in  St.  Louis,  in  the 
year  1817,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  family  and 
friends,  for  the  affection  and  respect  they  owed  him,  and  for  the  loss 
they  sustained  in  his  decease. 

He  was  frank,  open,  and  candid,  in  all  his  transactions,  public  and 
private;  and  his  honesty  and  integrity  were  always  above  suspicion. 
Rs  was  moral  and  exemplary  in  his  deportment ;  and,  although  he 
was  never  a  member  of  any  church,  yet  his  conduct  was  approved  by 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  denominations. 

Ire  raised  a  large  and  interesting  family.  One  of  his  sons,  Henry 
Gratiot,  was  an  Indian  Agent  for  the  Winnebagos,  for  many  years, 
and  died  in  that  office.  Charles  Gratiot,  another  son,  was  placed  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  in  that  Institu- 
tion, with  much  honor  and  high  reputation  for  his  talents,  and  the 
progress  he  made  in  the  sciences  taught  at  that  Academy.  He  was, 
after  long  and  arduous  services,  selected  the  head  of  the  Engineer 
oorps  of  the  United  States,  and  honored  with  the  office  of  General  of 
that  scientific  department. 

He  remained  in  this  high  and  dignified  station  for  many  years,  per- 
forming the  most  scientific  and  difficult  duties  the  Government  had  to 
transact  in  this  department.  lie  was  the  officer  that  directed  and 
governed  the  construction  of  Fortress  Monroe,  at  old  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  which  will  remain  for  ages,  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  the  talents  and  science  of  General  Charles  Gratiot.  For 
durability.,  and  for  scientific  proportions  and  work,  there  is  no  fortifi- 
cation, perhaps,  in  America,  which  surpasses  that  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  TT  r  Department  ordered  Gen.  Gratiot  to  take  into  custody  the 
tiBOOnt  of  money  necessary  to    construct  the   Fortress,  and  disbur -; 
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the  same.     Dndet  the  order  of  the  Department,   the   Gen<  ral   :■ 
chargeof  the  funds,  and  paid  out,  in  the  construction  of  the  Fortifi- 
cation,  perhaps  two  or   three  millions   of  dollars.     It    had    been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  disbursing  officer,  for  his  resp<  i 
cure,  in  keeping  and  paving  out  the  moncj  in  inch  cases,  to  n 
certain  per  centage,  on  the  money  disbursed.     I  I  Gratiot  n  tabl- 

ed the  customary  per  centage,  and  without  trial  or  explanation,  waa 
(fismissod  from  the  service  ,  for  the  above  su; 

Others  of  his  children  were  also  conspicuous  and  r  -;  e  ' 
■ens.     Judge  Gratiot,  of  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri,  held  th< 
for  many  years,  of  county  Judge,  and  acquitted  himself  well  in  tl 
office.     One  of  his  daughters  married   J.  P.  Cabbanne,  who   was    i 
talented,  efficient  business  man.     Another  married  Pi  n  •  -  I 
Jun.,  who  is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  enterpri         merchants  iu 
the  country.     He  was,  for  mar;.  '8,  the  head  of  a  large  compel     . 

that  traded  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  by  ;  i-  i  ommi  1  hi  r 

industry,  he  has  acquired  an  in  i  fortun  ■ 

The  descendants  of  this   Revolutii  and   d 

numerous  and  table, 

many  oth  •   the  Union,     rheymayalll 

md  exultation,  to  their  illustrious  a        •   r,and 
with  the  great  poet : 

••  \n  bon    b  man  is  the  nol         work    t  I 

John  Beaird  and  family         grated  from  Wayne  county,  Kentu< 
to  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  in  the  year  L801,  and  a<        i    d  tl 
side  of  theKaskaskia  river,  four  miles   borth-<        of  K 

re. 

Beaird  was  born   in    VI  •  1  in   the   i 

New  r  •  thai  \  I ! 

and  married  a  connexion  •.     He 

. 
dd  did  much  dai 

n  of  K 

Beaird  w 
an-.  I.I! 

einive  in  his 

•  had  not  attei  Ilia  ]         n   waa 

and  -  "ii'  I)  .  and  hi*  ■•••II--  i        . 

ait  of   I  •     «u»d  |  i 
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In  the  year  1793,  the  Creek  Indians  intended  an  invasion  of  West 
Tennessee,  called  at  that  day,  Cumberland,  and  William  Blount,  the 
Governor  of  the  Southwestern  Territory,  gave  Major  Beaird  the  fol- 
lowing order,  dated  at  Knoxville.  April  18,  1793: 

"Sir — The  object  of  your  command  is  to  relieve  the  Cumberland 
inhabitants,  Mero  District,  from  a  powerful  invasion  of  the  Creeks." 

Major  Beaird  had  under  him  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 
He  marched  from  Knoxville  to  Nashville — two  hundred  miles — met 
some  Creek  Indians — killed  a  few,  and  returned  home  in  good  order 
with  his  command. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1793,  Gov.  Blount  ordered  Beaird  to  pursue 
(certain  Indians,  with  fifty  mounted  men,  and  scour  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  The  Indians  had  killed  two  citizens,  near  Clinch  river, 
of  the  name  of  Gillum. 

The  country,  at  that  day,  was  in  a  singular  situation.  On  one  side 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  the  Indians  pretended  peace,  and  the  goverr- 
ment  prevented  the  troops  fi  om  crossing  the  river  in  search  of  those 
Indians  committing  murders  on  the  frontiers.  When  an  Indian  com- 
mitted any  aggression  on  the  whites,  he  would  flee  to  the  peace  side  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  be  secure  from  the  whites.  The  Cherokees,  who 
resided  on  their  side  of  the  river,  concealed  the  murderers,  and  put 
the  crime  on  the  Creeks.  The  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Indians,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  utmost 
excitement. 

When  Captain  Beaird  organized  his  company  of  fifty  mounted  men, 
to  pursue  the  murderers  of  the  Gillums,  he,  in  defiance  of  his  orders, 
crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  chastised  the  Indians  at  Hanging  Maw's 
Town,  so  called.     He  killed  several  Indians  there. 

Beaird  was  daring  and  decisive,  and  "took  the  responsibility. " 
Nine  tenths  of  the  people  approved  of  his  course.  The  government 
Ordered  a  court  martial  to  try  him;  but  he  laughed  at  atrial.  He 
and  company  found  in  the  nation  a  quantity  of  Indian  goods,  which 
the  Government  had  there  to  present  to  the  Indians,  if  a  treaty  were 
made  with  them.  Beaird  and  men  took  the  goods  from  the  guard  and 
burnt  them.  All  these  proceedings  were  sustained  by  the  people,  but 
highly  condemned  by  the  Government. 

In  all  the  Indian  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Knox  county,  Tennessee, 
Beaird  was  the  moat  efficient,  bold,  and  daring  officer,  in  the  service. 
Be  did  more  service  with  the  least  means,  than  any  other  officer  on 
the  frontiers. 
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When  the  State  Government  was  f ormed,  be  Wa 
sounty,  to  the  General  A    •    ibly  of  the  State,  and  Lis  pi 
were  always  held  in  high  estimation,  bj  the  people  of  K 

He  moved  from  Tennessee  to  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  lllii 
above  stated.     He  made  an  excellent  citizen   in  this  new,  wil 
try— improved  a  large  plantation,   and  assisted  to  chang€  the] 
and  customs  of  the  people  from  hunting  and   idle         to   work  and 
industry  ;  which  the  country,  at  that   day,  much  needed.     He  di<  d  in 
the  year  1309,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children. 

Or.ecf  his  sons,  Joseph  A.  B  aird,  in  after   d 
spicuous  and  respectable  citizen,    lie;  ented   Monroe  county  in 

the  General  Assembly,  fur  man;         \  ns,  and  made  an    • 
conspicuous  member. 

Hepoe  nd  mi^d,  with  much  polish  of  mam 

tfility  and  urbanity  of  mannersj  id  to  be  natural  with  him. 

was   honorable  and  rather  chivalric  in 
punctuality,  and  honesty,  alw.i;  |   high,  an 

His  neighborho  id  made  aim  I  iitor    -  il,  whi 

const  nt  to  do  the  busir  rain!!::  to  th 

Hedied  in  1  -  ;1>J   li  lL  coasidoral 

and  several  children. 

Another  son,  William,  A.  Beaird  iriffofSt.< 

ty,  aim  oneinl         untyknew.     Jl-  dwith  *, 

lid  ;:i  Igment,  although  hedid  not   u  I  to  I 

he  might  have  done.     II  I  to  1 

to  !•  any  information  tin 

print  in  fl  JJ  |    m 

edge,  which  he  [ration  and  | 

.     II.  D<  rem  .■  •  ied.     He  i 

I:i!\    •  !•    and  I.      Ai 

what  ■  ■  .  .      ;•    kin  1:       . 

}.•    I '. 

He  •        ppoint    I  I  i IT*  in 

iment  r 
was  eleel  ,  and 

itions,  foi  I 

ie  for  al  out  lit.''  I 

kin  In 
the ui'y,  ow    tl       taxes  to  hi;  ,  H 
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In  the  year  1801,  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  Small  Pox,  made  its 
appearance  in  St.  Louis.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Cahokia  were  in- 
noculated  by  Dr.  Sougrin,  of  St.  Louis,  and  were  lodged  in  his  hos- 
pital in  that  city.  It  never  came  into  Cahokia,  so  as  to  sweep  entire- 
ly over  the  village.  It  reached  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia  some  few 
years  after,  and  was  principally  confined  to  a  "house  of  refuge," 
erected  by  Dr.  Fisher,  at  his  plantation,  six  miles  out  of  town,  at  tha. 
foot  of  the  bluff,  on  the  road  from  Cahokia  to  Kaskaskia. 

Here  the  Doctor  provided  a  hospital,  with  all  things  necessary,  and 
almost  the  whole  French  population  passed  through  this  dreadful  mal- 
ady, at  thi3  place  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Fisher.  I  think,  very 
few  died  in  this  hospital.  The  citizens  of  Kaskaskia  kept  up  a 
guard  all  summer,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  to  prevent  the  con- 
tagion reaching  the  town.  This  disease  did  not  reach  the  American 
settlements  at  all.  The  small  pox  never  raged  through  the  country ; 
and,  atlast,  was  rendered  harmless,  by  proper  vaccination. 

In  the  year  1797,  Abraham  Eyeman,  John  Teter,  William  Miller,. 
Mr.  Randleman,  and  a  short  time  after,  Daniel  Stookey,  located 
themselves  and  families  in  a  settlement  a  few  miles  south-west  of  the 
present  city  of  Belleville.  This  colony  was  composed  of  industrious, 
moral,  and  upright  citizens,  and  it  grew  and  prospered  in  the  same 
proportion. 

In  1802,  the  whole  country  extended  its  borders.  Many  citizens  ;: 
the  Ogles,  Enochs,  and  Whitesides,  left  the  older  settlements,  and  lo- 
cated themselves  in  the  fine,  healthy  country  north-east  of  the  present 
city  of  Belleville.  This  colony  settled  on  that  beautiful  tract  of 
country,  known  as  Ridge  Prairie,  extending  from  two,  to  eight,  or  ten 
miles,  from  Belleville. 

In  this  same  year,  (1802)  the  Goshen  settlement  was  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  Gilham  and  Whiteside  families  settled  there.  These 
two  large  connexions  embraced  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  set- 
tlement. 

The  Casterlands,  Seybolds,  Groots,  and  some  others,  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  above  the  Quenline  Creek. 

In  1803,  Samnel  and  Joel  Whiteside,  made  the  first  improvements- 
on  the  Piidge  Prairie,  six  or  eight  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Edwardsville* 

These  settlements  were  made  mostly  by  the  pioneers  who  had  been 
alneady  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and  who  had  been  accustomed 
ta  a  frontier  life.     This  frontier  was  exposed  to  Indians,  not  entirely 
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friendly  to  the  whites,  and  it  required  the  most  hardy  and  brave  u 
settlers,"  to  brook  the  fierce  and  savage  bands  of  Indians  that  inf. 
ed  the  settlements,  at  that  day. 

Dennis  and  Vanmeter  had  been  recently  killed,  and  the  wht.         * 
distrustful  of  the  Indians  for  many  years,  in  the   early  settlement 
the  country. 

It  mu3t  be  recollected,  that  fifty  years  ago,  the   wl  untn 

crowded  with  aborigines,  and  there  was  a  very  small  amount  of  wl 
population  in  proportion.     On  the  frontiers   in  Rand  the  inhab- 

itant* were  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  fierce  and  hostile  bands 
dians,  as  those  in  the  north,     "What  also  prevented  th  th  of  I 

country,  was  the  want  of  mills,  schools,  and  houses  of  worship. 

All  these  difficulties  taken  together,  le  to   tl 

growth  of  the  country.     These  colonics   in    Illinois,   lii 
condition  for  many  years. 

When  a  brave,  hardy,  independent  family,  came  an  1  amoi 

these  original  pioneers,  it  was  h*il<  i  jubil  •!  all  t.  tho 

new-comers  a>  brothers. 

The  most  trouble  and  labor  were  in  ei  btaining  corn   i 

doing  without  it.     Flour,  at  that  t i  in  •.  f  IS    I  :  .-h  in  use.     All 

frontiers  of  tlement,  and  in  i 

were  compelled  to  go  to  Cahokia,  or  to  Jody'fl  mill,  near  Wlii' 
Station,  for  their  grinding.    The  extreme  Betfli 

travel  fifty  miles,  <>r  more,  for  their  meal,  t  Ibk  is 

the  necessary  result  of  a  pion<  i  r'a  lii 

.To  relieve  absolute  want,  th<         I  mill,  propel     I  b j  1 
was  the  pioneer  that  mad.-  its  appearand  irai  hailed  M  a  kind  of 

« .    .    and. 

il  of  these  mills  wvrc  erecte  I  in  <  ' 

Praits  built  on.-  at  of  the  prairii 

pros-nt  town  of  Collii  had 

ward    i  until  water  mill,  I  ' 

riil.'.    Corm  lias  built  ■  •         mill  on  tl  ' 

i  i  s  horse  mill  wuth  of  th    . 
I    n        r  kept  one  in  the  8ii  Ni  •    Prt  II  boi        K 

built  a  water  mill,  many  tin 
ant  Bdwardsri  Those  w« 

liuilt  I  7. 

I  have  myself  I  '  •  'h"iu  0*1  ..f  th.Mi..  when  I   ww  a  I 

•  raiding  with  my  father,  in    I  I         n. 
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In  early  times,  MeCaim  owned  a  horse  mill  of  ranch  celebrity  and 
standing.  This  mill  was  situated  a  few  miles  east  of  Turkey  Hill, 
and  was  attended  by  its  customers,  far  and  near.  The  mill  of  Rosea 
Eigg  was  a  few  miles  west  of  that  of  McCann. 

About  this  time,  Chapman  built  a  small  water  mill  on  the  creek, 
west  of  Belleville,  and  old  Mr.  Shock  erected  a  still  smaller  one,  on 
the  small  branch  west  of  the  mill  of  Chapman.  These  water  mills 
were  like  "faith  without  works/'  not  worth  much. 

In  the  southern  settlements,  the  people  procured  their  grinding  at 
the  New  Design,  Lev  en's,  or  at  Kaskaskia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  great  rejoicing  it  was  with  the 
people,  when  green  corn  and  potatoes  made  their  appearance,  and 
were  fit  for  use.  To  procure  grinding  was  the  greatest  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  the  new  settlements.  This  want  of  mills  retarded 
the  improvement  of  .the  country  in  early  times,  more  than  all  other 
•considerations. 

Schools  and  preaching  could  be  dispensed  with  better  than  corn 
meal. 

The  country,  at  that  day,  was  more  sickly  than  it  is  at  present;  but 
the  only  disease  then,  was  the  billions  fevers,  with  the  pleurisy,  at 
rare  intervals.  The  billious  attacks  showed  themselves  mostly  in  the 
form  of  fever  and  ague.  The  fever  without  the  ague,  or  some  chili 
with  it,  was  not  frequent.  These  diseases  attacked  the  people  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  the  falls,  and  were  very  common;  but 
not  often  fatal.  The  sickness  at  this  time  is  not  so  common;  but- 
more  malignant  and  dangerous.  Many,  in  olden  times,  were  sick  in 
the  falls  ;  but  few  died. 

By  improvement,  or  by  some  other  means,  the  diseases  of  the  coun- 
try have  changed,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  to  be  much  fewer  cases, 
but  more  fatal. 

The  remedies  to  cure  the  billious  fever  and  ague,  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  were  tar  tar- emetic,  calomel  and  jalap  and  pc- 
ruvian  barks.  These  were  the  uniform  and  universal  medicines,  and 
they  generally  succeeded.  When  the  patient  was  weak,  after  the 
fever,  the  Doctors  prescribed  stimulus  of  wine,  &c.  But  in  the  falls, 
after  the  sickness  disappeared,  and  all  things  were  plenty,  the  citizens 
soon  forgot  the  diseases,  and  turned  their  attention  to  fan,  frolic,  and 
hunting. 

In  pitre  pioneer  times,  the  crops  of  corn  were  never  husked  on  the 
fttalk,  as  is  done  at  this  day ;  but  was  hauled  homo  in  the  husk,  and 
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thrown  in  a  heap,  generally  by  the  side  of  the  crib,  so  that  the  ears,, 
-when  husked,  could  be  thrown  direct  into  the  crib.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood, male  and  female,  were  invited  to  the  "shucking,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  girls,  and  many  of  the  married  ladies,  generally  engaged 
in  this  amusing  work. 

In  the  first  place,  two  leading,  expert  buskers  were  chosen  as  Cap- 
tains, and  the  heap  of  corn  divided,  as  near  equal  as  possible.  Rails 
were  laid  across  the  pile,  so  as  to  designate  the  division  ;  and  then 
each  Captain  chose,  alternately,  hle-corpsof  huskers, male  and  female- 
The  whole  number  of  working  hands  present  were  selected  on  one 
eide  or  the  other,  and  then  each  party  commenced  a  contest  to  beat 
the  other,  which  was,  in  many  cases,  truly  exciting.  One  other  rule 
was,  that  whenever  a  male  husked  a  red  ear  of  corn,  he  was  entitled  te 

from  the  gi  This  frequently  excited  much  fuss,  and  scuf- 

h  was  intended  by  both  parties,  to  end  in  a  kiss. 
It  was  a  universal  practice,  that   taffia,  or  Monongahela  whisl: 

ed  at  these  husking  frolics,  which  they  drank  out  of  a  Lottie — 
'1  one.  male,  1  the  bottle   and  drinking  out  of  i 

anl  then  handing  it  to  his  next  1  r,  without  using  any  glass, 

cup,  w  r.     This  custom  was  common,  and  not  considered  rude. 

The  bread  used  at  these  frolic?,  was  baked  generally  onjonny,  or 

y-cake  boards,  and  is  the  best  corn  bread  ever  made.     A  board 
is  mad  .    ibout  two  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  wide — the  ends 

are  illyrojanded.    The  doe   is    spread  out  on  this  board,  and 

plai  the  fin  .  baked,  and  then  the  doe 

i     ...   in  its  turn,  to 
the  fire.    'II  ood,  if  the  proper  materials  axe 

put  in  ii  1. 

ided  in  a  darn    . 

To  and  Gddlers  were  in  'ircat 

id,  and  i*  Fast  ri  ling  to  <  btain  them. 

One  vi  ,  were  all  that  vai         -  mplate  I, 

:it  rural  danc    . 

To*  .  aid  ///-  'half  over;  thenitjraa  tbati        tlo 

and  conf  !.    Til*  n  of  toi         .t  Babel  wndd 

ha.    '      i  ashamed  of  those  at  the  corn  shu<  .    Theyo        •  aoa 

hurrying  off  the  table,  and  1         I  Dtendi         'timeand 

Itwasth  ,  nine  tin       >u(   often,  thatbu  dwelling-hou 

was  on  the  pren  t  used   for  i  a  well  as  dan 

Bui        i  the  fiddler  comm  inc  I  tuning  hi-  instrument,  the  mu 
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always  gained  the  victory  for  the  young  side.  Then,  the  dishes,  vie* 
tuals,  table,  and  all,  disappeared  in  a  few  minutes  tnd  the  100m  was 
cleared — the  dogs  drove  out,  and  the  floor  swept  off,  ready  for  action* 
The  floors  of  these  houses  were  sometimes  the  natural  earth  beat  6ohd 
■ — sometimes  the  earth  with  puncheons  in  the  middle  over  the  potatoe 
hole,  and  at  times,  the  whole  floor  was  made  of  puncheons.  Sawed 
plank,  or  boards,  were  not  at  all  common  in  early  times. 

The  music,  at  these  country  dances,  made  the  young  folks  almost 
frantic,  and  sometimes  much  exoitcmcnt  was  displayed  to  get  first  on 
the  floor  to  dance.  Generally,  the  fiddler,  on  these  occasions,  as- 
sumed an  important  bearing,  and  ordered,  in  true  professional  style., 
so  and  so  to  be  done :  as  that  was  the  way  in  North  Carolina,  wheie 
he  was  raised.     This  decision  ended  the  contest  for  the  f  oor. 

In  those  days,  they  danced  jiggs,  and  four-handed  reels,  as  they 
were  called.     Sometimes  three-handed  reels  were  also  danced. 

In  these  dances,  there  was  r.o  standing  still.  All  were  moving  at 
the  same  time,  at  a  rapid  pace,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  the 
jiggs,  the  bystanders  cut  one  another  out,  as  it  was  called,  so  that 
this  dance  would  last  for  hours  at  times.  Sometimes  the  parties  in  a 
jigg  tried  to  tire  one  another  down,  in  the  dai.ee,  and  then  it  would 
also  last  a  long  time,  before  one  or  the  other  gave  up. 

The  cotillons,  or  stand  siill  dances.,  v  ere  not  then  known.  Waltzes 
were  introduced  into  the  country  at  a  late  day,  by  the  Europeans. 

The  dress  of  these  hardy  pioneers,  was  generally  in  plain  home- 
spun. The  hunting-shift  was  much  worn  at  that  time,  which  is  a 
convenient  working  or  dancing  dress.  Sometimes,  diessed  deerskin 
pantaloons  wove  used  on  these  occasions,  and  mawkawsins — rarely 
shoes — and  at  time-:,  bare  feet  were  indulged  in. 

The  bottle  went  round  at  these  parties,  like  it  did  at  the  shuckings, 
and  male  and  female  took  a  dram  out  of  it  as  it  passed  around.  No 
sitting  was  indulged  in,  and  the  folks  either  stood  up,  or  danced  all 
night,  as  generally,  daylight  ended  the  frolic. 

A  great  den  1  of  good  feelings  were  enjoyed  in  these  innocent  par- 
ties, and  very  little  of  the  "green-eyed  monster"  was  disphared,  on 
these  occasions.  Mothers  could  then  praise,  with  sincerity,  the  beauty, 
and  the  grace  in  the  dance,  of  their  neighbor's  daughters;  while  at 
I ais  refined  and  civilized  dry,  such  praises  come  only  from  the  lips, 
and  scarcely  that  deep.  Excessive  refinement  and  accomplishments, 
may  polish  the  outside;  but  it  is  doubtful,  if  the  inside  is  made  better 
by  the  operation. 
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Many  a  sweet  love  story  was  told  over,  in  a  laujhing  man-Mr,  by 
the  young  hunters,  or  farmers,  to  their  sweet-hearts,  during  those 
nights  of  ntnecsnt  amusement.  The  voung  mnn  of  eighteen,  would 
cough,  choke,  and  spit — look  pale,  and  sweat,  when  he  was  about  to 
tell  his  girl  the  secret  movements  of  his  heart  in  Iiei  favor,  while  hia 
heart  thumped  with  almost  as  loud  a  noise,  as  a  pheasant  beating  on  a 
log.  The  jrirl  received  these  outpourings  of  her  lover's  heart,  with 
such  sparkling  eyes  and  countenance,  that  it  spoke  volumns  of  love  to 
her  beau.  Those  love  contracts,  that  ended  \n  marriage,  were  fre- 
quently mad?  at  the  dances. 

What  ineffiblc  pleasure  it  was  to  these  young  folks  to  dance  together, 
who  had  in  sincerity,  unfolded  their  hearts  to  each  other. 

These  honest,  unsophisticated  children  of  nature,  love  with  more 
sincerity,  and  honesty,  than  the  excessively  refned,  and  educated  do. 

In  the  morning,  all  go  home  on  horse-back,  or  on  foot.  No  car- 
riages, wagons,  or  other  wheeled  vehicles,  were  used  on  these  occa- 
sions, for  the  best  of  reasons  :  because  thev  had  none. 

The  pioneers  dropped  slowly  into  the  Illinois  country. 

Jacob  July  was  a  very  ancient,  and  respectable  pioneer,  in  Illinois'. 
He  came  an  1  settled  in  Kaskaskia,  in  the  year  t7S8.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  six  years 
old.  He  married  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland — moved  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  worked  for  the  public,  at  the  gun  smith  business,  ftr 
many  years,  and  receive  1  nothing  for  it.     He  had  three  children. 

[n  the  year  178G,  lie  and  family  descended  the  Ohio  river  to  Ken- 
tucky. On  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  he  heard  the  Indians 
making  noises  to  decoy  him  to  1  md  ;  but  he  kept  straight  on.  Ho 
had  but  mo  man  with  him,  '  i  his  family.     II  is  daughter,  Nancy 

.Jul'  ,  th  n  eighte  n  \  1  —  who  ii  -'ill  alive,  an  1   eighty  years  of 

age-  I  the  boat,  while  her  father,  ber  brother,  SsnraelJady,  hit 

K)n,  :md  the  h'.r  •  I  n.;ui.  rowed  the  craft  with  all  possible  speed,  by 
this  dangerous  section  of  the  river,  lb'  remained  two  vears  in  Ken- 
tucky. I.  aisville,  and  de  I  the  Ohio  in  a  flat-boat.  Ha 
Was  forced  Up  Cash  river,  in  the  pie-;ent  county  of  Alexander,  for 
protect i  n  fi  m  the  Indiana,  and  ramaine  I  there  for  seven  weeks,  m> 
til  a  boat  could  come  from  Kaskaskia,  to  Mb  relief.    He  resided  at 

K.tskaski a  four  J  •  BB  I  then   m  ..'.  (0  tiie  New  Design- 

In  17'.)4,  he  settled  at  his  mill,  an. I  «ii  d  there  n\  1  B  17. 

Jndy  work<  la*  his  trade  in  Illinois,  and  accumulated  considerable 
property.  Ilej  mind  with  much  enterprise  and  ener^ 
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Samuel  Judy,  his  only  son,  came  with  his  father  to  Illinois,  in  thV 
year  1788,  and  became  a  very  conspicuous  and  enterprising  citizen,- 
He  married  into  the  Whiteside  famity,  and  settled  in  Goshen,  as  be- 
fore stated,  in  1801. 

In  his  youth,  he  was  active  and  vigorous,  and  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  enter  into  any  campaign  against  the  Indians,  or  to  do  battle 
with  them. 

In  the  year  1794,  Joel  Whiteside  was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south-west  of  the  public  square  in  the 
present  town  of  Waterloo,  and  an  Indian  shot  him.  The  ball  passed 
through  his  body,  but  did  not  kill  him.  Judy,  Todd,  Andy  Kinney, 
and  some  others,  pursued  the  Indian  with  dogs  and  guns — overtook 
the  murderer,  and  killed  him,  under  a  large  tree,  which  stood  near 
the  main  road,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Whiteside's  Station.  The 
tree  is  now  cut  down,  and  a  field  made  round  it. 

Young  Samuel  Judy  was  very  active  and  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  Indian ;  and  displayed  the  warrior  in  this,  his  first  Indian  skirmish. 
In  two  desperate  conflicts  with  the  Indians — one  on  Shoal  Creek,  with 
old  Pecon,  and  the  other  near  the  bluff,  and  below  the  place  where  the 
macadamised  road  descends  it — Judy  showed  himself  to  be  the  "bravest 
of  the  brave." 

In  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  he  was  always  actively 
employed  in  the  service.  He  commanded  a  company  of  spies,  in  the 
campaign  under  Governor  Edwards,  in  1812,  against  the  Indians  at 
the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  and  acquitted  himself,  as  he  always  did,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

This  service,  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  was  arduous,  and  at  times 
dangerous.  The  spies  were  in  advance  of  the  little  army,  a  mile  or 
more,  and  were  ordered  to  fight  the  enemy,  let  him  be  great  Gr  small, 
until  the  main  army  were  placed  in  the  order  of  battle,  behind  themn. 
He  shot  an  Indian,  near  the  Black  Patridge's  town,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Peoria  Lake,  and  killed  him. 

In  the  next  campaign,  in  the  fall  of  1813,  he  also  commanded  a 
company  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Howard.  Like  all  his  military  services,, 
he  done  his  duty  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  In  many  of 
the  skirmishes  on  the  frontiers,  Judy  w?.3  active  and  efficient,  and  at 
the  same  time,  prudent  and  cautious.  He  was  always,  in  these  mili- 
tary preferments,  very  modest  and  unassuming.  He  never  solicited 
an  office  in  his  life,  and  would  always  have  preferred  acting  as  a  pri- 
vate, in  these  operations  against  the  Indians ;    but  his  neighbors  and 
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friends   alm03t  compelled   him  to   take  command,  as  above  stated. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Illinois  Territory, 
in  the  fall  of  lol2,  from  the  county  of  Madison.  This  was  the  first 
Legislature  that  convened  under  the  Territorial  Government,  and  wan 
a  very  important  General  Assembly.  This  body  convened  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  transacted  very  important  business  in  organizing  and  start- 
ing the  m  ry  of  the  new  government  into  operation.  The  finan- 
ces were  to  be  regulate,'! — taxes  imposed,  and  the  militia  organized. 
These  subjects  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  interest  to  the 
people. 

Judy  perfor,  duties  in  this  office  much  to  bis  credit,  and  also 

to  the  advantage  of  his  constituents. 

Nature  had  been  bountiful  to  Judy,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  a 
clear,  sound,  a  1  Judgment,     lie  had  very  little  opportunities  of 

education,  and  i  barely  make  out  to  read  and  write,  and  knew  but 

little  of  the  arithmetic;  but  his  condition  in  life,  andhisstrongmind, 
with  his  retentive  memory,  i.  m  a  very  able  and  efficient  mem- 

ber of  the  I  ive  Council  of  the  Territory.     These  qualifications, 

together  with  his  merited  character  for  honesty  and  probity,  gave  him 
a  standing  in  the  L  ire,  which  was  not  surpassed  by  any  member 

in  that  body,  and  Ivvays   wielded  for  the  benefit   cf  the 

public.  He  remained  in  this  office  for  four  years,  and  made  an  excel- 
lent member. 

The  people  of  M    ;  ty  elected  him  to  the  important  office  of 

County  Con,  ner,   for  many  years.     His   solid  ju  it,  to- 

gether with  his  m  »ty,  and  practical  economy,  made  him  a 

most  able  and  efficient  tho  County  Court.    This  was  an 

office  in  which  '  at*.     The  county  levies  wore  to  be 

made,  and  the  o    i  -per  objects.    Tl  liredjust 

Che  ju  ay,  which  he  possessed  in  Mich 

eminent  d  him   to  execute  the   <!utics  of  the  office. 

The  finances  of  M  i   ~.i fe   in  the  hands  of  Colonel 

I  •  ly. 

With  tl  I  his  own  private  business  with  great 

success.     Hi  y  the  common  operations  of  agrical* 

tare,  without  'chicanery.     Be  improved  a  large  planl 

tion,  and  bd  I  8 — the  first  erected  within  the  limited 

Madison  county.    Thi  te  ho  built  in    1808,  and  much  enlarged 

and  improved  his  farm  tl  i  ■  .r.      In  this  new  country  he  availed 

himself  of  its  adv ant    -  I   large  atocks  of  horses,  cattle, 

-3 
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hogs  and  sheep.  The  cattle  lived,  winter  and  summer,  in  the  range, 
and  the  horses  did  the  same,  with  a  small  amount  of  food  in  the  bad 
«reather  of  the  winter. 

In  the  matured  age  of  Colonel  Judy,  I,  as  the  Executive  of  the 
State,  appointed  him,  with  three  others,  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary 
at  Alton.  The  duty  of  this  board  was  to  adopt  a  Penitentiary  sys- 
tem— erect  a  suitable  building,  and  put  the  whole  machinery  into 
complete  operation.  I  was  one  of  the  board,  and  found  that  Judy 
was  a  wise,  prudent,  and  efficient  member. 

The  plan  and  system  of  the  prison  at  Alton,  wore  based  on  that  of 
Auburn,  New  York.     This  at  Alton  has  succeeded  admirably  well. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  in  Madison  county,  in  the  year  1823,  aged 
wventy-five  years.  The  death  of  Colonel  Judy  was  sincerely  regret- 
tod  by  the  public.  His  large  family  and  connexions  knew  well  his 
worth,  and  mourned  his  death  with  heart-felt  grief.  But  mortality  is 
born  with  all  human  beings.  It  is  toe  just  law  of  God,  and  we  must, 
and  ought  to  submit  to  it  with  pious  resignation. 

Few  men  had  a  mind  more  equally  balanced  than  his  was.  It  was 
moulded  far  above  mediocrity.  No  trait  had  the  ascendency  to  de- 
stroy the  legitimate  operations  of  the  others.  His  powers  of  Judge- 
ment were  strong  ;  so  was  his  perception  clear,  and  discriminating. 
His  imagination  was  kept  in  proper  bounds,  by  his  solid  judgement  j 
and  his  kindness  and  benevolence  were  strongly  marked  in  his  actions, 
through  life.  His  courage  was  of  the  unteiriGed  order,  which  had 
been  tested  on  many  occasions  in  the  service  of  his  country,  no  was 
moral  and  correct  in  his  habits,  during  a  long  life— never  joined  a 
church,  but  sustained  all  with  his  good  will  and  friendship.  Henev- 
er  indulged  in  any  of  the  excesses  so  prevalent  in  his  day — of  gaming 
drinking,  or  light  and  frivolous  amusements. 

Judy  was  a  pioneer  that  gave  standing  and  character  to  the  country, 
and  it  is  the  se^ds  sown  by  him,  and  such  characters,  that  have  pro- 
duced such  fruits  in  Illinois,  of  her  future  power  and  greatness.  Ho 
left  a  large  f  .imilv  of  children,  and  also  a  large  estate. 

The  stock  of  Colonel  Judy  was  injured  by  that  mysterious  disease, 
known  as  "the  milk  sick.w  It  made  its  appearance  in  early  times,  in 
his  stock  :  and  remains  to  this  day,  rather  a  mystery,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  dhenso.  That  such  malady  does  exist,  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  human  family,  <>;;  well  as  animals,  are  destroyed  by  it.  I  had  a 
sister,  whohe  do  >*'■  it  was  supposed,  was  caused  by  it.  It  is  known 
that  thedis? *ae  ■    •  po'soa.     Dogs,  and  other  animals,  die  with  the 
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poison,  when  they  cat  in  the  dead  bodice—the  victims  of  this  disease. 
Th«  human  beings  who  die  by  the  disease,  derive  it  from  tho  milk, 
butter,  or  meat  of  the  animal  infected  wilh  the  poison.  Ihe  mime  of 
the  disease  arises  from  the  milk  the  victims  eat. 

This  much  is  ascertained :  but  what  is  the  poison,  is  not  so  well 
known.  It  is  the  general  approved  opinion,  that  the  poison  is  emitted 
from  some  poisonous  mineral  substance  in  the  earth.  It  rises  in  a 
gaseous  state— falls  back  on  the  vegetation — is  infused  in  the  water, 
and  in  the  mornings,  before  the  dew  is  evaporated,  the  animals  eat 
the  poison  with  the  vegetation,  and  thereby  die. 

The  disease  only  appears  in  the  falls  of  the  year,  and  in  shaoy, 
damp,  localities.  A  vegetable  c?:r.not  cause  the  disrate:  because,  it 
would  have  been  discovered  ,  and  in  seme  cases,  animals  that  are  kept 
np,  and  eat  no  green  food,  die  by  the  use  of  the  water  impregnated 
with  the  poison. 

It  makes  its  ravages  on  stock,  in  many  pnrts  of  ihe  West.  Some- 
time, for  many  years  it  nlmost  disappear,  and  i.fteiwcids  returns, 
and  assumes  its  former  virulence. 

The  first  Governor  of  Illinois,  under  the  State  Government — Shad- 
rach  Bond— was  a  great,  noble,  anj  talented  pioneer.  He  stood  in 
the  front  ranks  of  that  hardy,  and  noble  race  of  men  :  the  ancient 
pioneers  of  Illinois.  The  few  remaining  of  that  class,  may  look 
brick  at  Governor  Bond,  with  the  proud  recollection,  that  lie  was  ono 
of  them,  and  was  a  sample  of  pooi  scn*e,  honesty,  and  most  of  tho 
virtues  that  elevate  and  dignify  the  human  character. 

Shadrnch  Tend  was  born  in  Frederick  countv,  Maryland,  in  the 
year  1773,  and  was  raise!  by  a  pious  father— Nicholas  Bond — on  a 
platation.  lie  w  is  educated  a  practical  farmer,  and  such  was  his  oc- 
cupation during  life,  except  the  services  in  public  stations  lie  pe-  formed, 
which  dctair         inn  from  his  farm  for  some  portion  of  Irs  time. 

In  the  year  1794,  when  he  reached  his  majority,  be  emigrated  to 
Illinois,  find  resided  in  the  American  bottom,  with  his  uncle,  Shad- 
rach  Bond,  Senior. 

lie  receWcd,  in  Maryland,  a  plain  English  education,  such  as  fanners 
generally  bestow  on  their  children.  Bat  Illinois,  when  he  readied  it, 
was  a  wild  country— not  much  disposed  to  tho  improvement  of  tho 
mind  in  scienco  nnllitoratu-  man,   ami  his  various  actions 

were  before  him,  an  1  he  acquired  the  practical  kno*  l<  jge  of  maftkin 
end  tho  vaxioa*  sprinjrs  of  human  De  l<  in  biseaj 

l>f:,  much  useful  knowledge  of  all  tho  various  moving  principles  of 
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the  human  heart,  and  availed  himself  of  this  information  in  after 
life.  Governor  Bond  was,  in  his  matured  age,  an  intelligent,  prac- 
tical man.  He  was  not  a  lady  parlor  scholar,  who  read  the  novels  of 
love-sick  swains,  and  fainting  girls  ;  Dor  did  he  ever  wash  his  face 
with  cologne  water ;  but  he  was  nature's  nobleman — educated  in  the 
wide  world  of  the  human  family,  and  his  conscience  and  sound  judge- 
ment were  his  unerring  preceptors. 

Some  think  a  man  is  not  intelligent,  or  learned,  if  he  were  not 
cudgeled  through  a  college,  or  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  novel  of 
" Goody  Two  Shoes."  The  whole  creation  should  be  a  man>3  school- 
house,  and  nature  his  teacher.  Bond  studied  in  this  collage,  and 
Providence  gave  him  a  diploma. 

He,  for  some  years,  resided  with  his  uncle,  after  he  first  came  to 
Illinois,  and  indulged  in  much  of  the  gaiety,  and  amusements  of  the 
country,  at  that  day.  But  when  age  and  experience  reached  him,  he 
changed  his  course,  and  purchased  a  fine  farm  on  the  bank  of  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  in  the  American  Bottom,  and  improved  it  in  good  style. 
Ee  resided  here  for  many  years,  a  single  farmer. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  whole  society  changed  its  character,  to 
some  extent,  to  a  more  civilized  and  moral  state.  And  the  agricultu- 
ral, and  other  interests  of  the  country,  changed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Bond  wis,  by  his  example  and  precept,  greatly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  desirable  change. 

He  labored  with  hid  own  hands  on  his  farm,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  could  procure,  at  that  early  day.  He  felt  an  honest  pride  in 
being  dependent  on  no  one  for  his  support,  except  on  h:;s  mother  earth, 
and  "God,  thatgiveth  the  increase."  He  spent  the  happiest  part  of 
ids  life  on  his  farm. 

He  possessed  a  jovial  and  convivial  spirit,  and  with  his  friends  he 
enjoyed  much  happiness.  These  convivial  parties  were  not  based  on 
gluttonness,  or  intemperance ;  but  they  were  sustained  by  the  noblo 
and  generous  hearts  of  the  higher  order  of  warm  and  congenial  spir- 
its. Bond  possessed  warm  and  ardent  feelings,  and  when  excited  in 
the  society  of  bis  friends  around  the  festive  board,  he  not  only  was 
happy  himself  j  but  made  all  around  him  happy  also.  In  these  parties, 
ho  was  the  fountain  of  hilarity  and  good  feelings,  and  imparted  it  to 
ail  others  around  him. 

He  possessed  a  heart  filled  with  true  benevolence,  and  good  kind 
feelings  to  all  the  human  race,  and  on  these  occasions  the  feelings  that 
adorn  the  human  character,  flowed  deep  and  strong. 
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F'fe  generally  kept  a  largo  pack  of  hounds,  and  with  his  friend?,  th<* 
fox  hunt  was  with  him  capital  sport.  The  hounds,  horn,  and  the  voi< ■< 
of  Governor  Bond,  made  sweet  music  in  the  mornings,  on  the  com- 
mons near  the  village  of  Kaskaskia,  in  olden  times.  He  took  great 
delight  in  this  rural  sport;  and,  in  fact,  all  his  impulses,  and  his 
disposition  were  inclined  to  the  cheerful  and  bright  side  of  bnifean 
nature:  so  he  generally  enjoyed  himself,  and  made  all  around  him  hap- 
py, likewise. 

When  he  reached  man's   estate,  in  the  American  Bottom,  on  hi? 
farm,  his  person  was  large  and   portly.     He   weighed  two    hundr    I 
pounds,  and  was  six  feet  high.    His  person  was  erect,  compact,  and 
formed  with  perfect   symmetry.     His  bearing  wa3  noble,  die:; 
and  commanding  :  and  his  features  were  regular,  but   marked.  str< 
and  masculine.     His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  hair  a  plot 

ok.     His  eyes  were  large,   brilliant,   and  of  a  hszle  color.     Uk 
forehead  was  large  and  capacious,  and  his  countenance  denoted  h 
to  possess  superior  intellect,  with  many  other  marked   traits  of  c     r- 

■r  that  adorn   human  nature.      Sueh  was    the   person  of  tar; 
Bond. 

ncfa  character  as  Bond  possessed,  and  wit]  le  person,  ho 

was  a  gn  orite  with  the  ladi<   .      Yet  his  :es.  alth< 

many,  were  always  circumscribed  with  proi  e  possessed  the 

capiUl  in  this  branch  of  business,  but  never  traded  in  it  to  any 
extent. 

In  his  early  life,  in  lected  a  member  to  the  General  Asseir. ; 

of  Indiana  T  irritory,  which  met  at    \  inee.     '.  ie,  as  be  al- 

id,  a  sound,  solid  1  • . 

the  bu  ople,   and  mingled  th  his  const, 

fie    was  :    tho    first  d<  'ho  Territory  <f 

niini'  nd  in  .his  off  ot- 

for  his 
first  .'.••!  etf  Congress  was  i  isens  tho 

bt  of  |  i  \  •     beir  impri 

i 
that  glorioui 

thi  >f  <  Ion  ted,  bad,  nine-tenths  <>f  them, 

nu  ..  |.  .-.  i 

No  one  n  his  improvement,  or  labor,  and  tht 

'     Ij  small  improvement*  were  ma  .- 
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This  provision  was  bailed  as  tho  "greatest  and  the  best."  It  gare 
the  country  peace  and  quiet  for  the  citizens  in  it,  and  bioke  down  the 
barriers  against  emigration  to  the  Territory.  Ever  after  this  act  was 
passed — which  not  only  soeured  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  settlers, 
but  brought  the  public  lands  into  market — the  food  of  emigration 
was  desp,  strong,  and  constant.  This  net  of  Congress  was  the  great 
key-stone  to  the  area  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  Illinois.  This 
one  act  entitles  Bond  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country. 
"Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  j  their  virtues  we  write  in  water." 

How  often  do  we  hear,  at  this  day,  the  young  politicians  casting 
siirs  and  disrespect,  on  such  respectable  statesmen  as  Governor  Bond. 
Many  of  these  modern  politicians  are  manufactured  in  the  colleges 
by  the  wealth  of  their  fathers,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mechanic 
makes  an  axe-handlf,  and  with  almost  as  litfie  intellect  a*  the  handle. 
Yet,  beciuse  the  pioneer  statesman  did  not  graduate  with  a  parchment 
diploma,  he  must  receive  the  ridicaleof  these  modern  butterdy  critic?, 
and  calico  politicians.  Nature  ',z\\Tc  her  richest  diplomas  to  Cromwell, 
Hannibal,  and  Washington,  without  their  being  kicked  through  a 
college,  like  an  unwilling  Jack  is  whipped  to  his  labor.  The  gigan- 
tic talents  of  Jackson  and  Clay  :  two  of  the  greatest  men  the  nation 
has  produced  since  the  Revolution,  were  never  cramped,  and  degraded 
by  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  collegiate  education. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  proper  elucation,  and  opposed  to  the  abuse 
of  one.  All  I  dislike  is,  these  tinsel  scholars  condemning  men,  "whose 
shoes'  latchet  they  are  not  worthy  to  loose." 

Bond  remained  in  Congress  only  one  term,  and  was  appointed  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Monies,  at  K askaskia.  This  was  a  laborious  and 
responsible  office.  The  Commissioners  to  adjust  tho  ancient  claims  to 
land  in  Illinois  had  no"  completed  their  work;  and  Bond,  together 
with  Michael  Jones  examined  a  great  many  of  the  claims — reported 
them  to  Congress,  and  they  were  approved.  This  was  a  delicate 
trust  to  perform;  as  the  inhabitants  an  1  Commissioners,  in  former 
days,  were  unfriendly  on  the  subject;  but  Bond,  with  his  usual  good 
sense  and  honesty,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

About  this  time,  (L8 14)  he  moved  fiom  his  old  plantation,  in  the 
American  Bottom,  to  Ivaskaskia,  and  made  a  large  farm  near  that 
tillage. 

The  intercourse  of  the  people  with  Bond,  made  them  know,  and 
appreciate  nis  merit ;  and  at  the  election  for  State  officers,  he  was 
thoson  Governor  of  the  StateA  without  opposition.    The  honest  and 
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sincere  friendship  of  the  people  for  him,  made  him  the  first  Governor 
of  Illinois,  without  opposition. 

The  duties  of  this*  office  were  important,  onerous,  and  difficult  to 
perform.  The  change  of  the  laws,  policy,  and  all,  fiom  a  Territorial 
to  a  State  Government,  require  1  prudence,  circumspection,  and  much 
wisdom.  He  possessed  these  qualifications,  and  performed  his  duties 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Governor  Bond  strongly  urged  on  the  people,  and  the  first  Legisla- 
tures of  Illinois,  during  his  teim  in  office,  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
constructing  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi. 

-  ne  short  time  after  his  term  of  office  as  Covcir.or  expired,  ho 
was  appointed  Register  of  the  land  office,  at  Kaskaskia,  wherein  ho 
remained  in  his  old  age,  doing  the  business  to  the  satUfaction  of  tho 
public.     On  the  11th   April,  J  883,  be  expired,   in  happiness,  and  in 

ice  with  man.  Ilia  last  breath  was  breathed  in  good  will  to  tho 
'human  family,  and  pr  I  re  J. 

Governor  Bond  left  a  very  bl  imelesa  an  1  unspotted  character;  and 
as  such,  his  friends  and  the  public mourne  I  his  death.     To  hisrespect- 

ile  family ,  their  loss  was  irrepairablo.  lie  was  a  kind  parent,  and 
•mute  husband.  Ili.s  earthly  career  is  ended,  bat  his  worthy 
<  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers,  and  others,  of 
Illinois. 

Governor  Bond  had  two  brothers— Nicodcn  m,  and  Joshua  Bond— 

wh<  ttlei  in  tho  American  Bottom.    Joshua  Bond  remained  in 

Klii  rs— went  to  Si    I       s,  in!    per  Louisiana,  and 

then  to  Vim  .  on  the  Wabash.     Her.viseda  largo  and  respectable 

dy,  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  settled  in  Mini 

Thod<  !  of  Joshua  Bond  ;  a  good  standing  in  com- 

■unit;  .  :il  <-r  the  I  ma  iust«in  n  very  -  'able  reputation  at 

liar,  as  talented  lawyers;  and  one  of  ibenv  imin— -is  at  this 

time,  a  sound  lawj    .       I  the  Marshal  of  tbi  f  Illinois.    Oi 

\  of  a  lican  war,  an  ! 

■       I  well  bit  part  iii  th 

All  ifa  •  B»nd  family  mayloc  I  >,on  1  aon  >,t  pri 

to  their  illusions  and  venerable  rel  *iv<  ,    • 
whowa  bravo  and   daring  pioneer,  that  enrolled  bimstlf  in  tho 

utionary  war,  under  the  banner  of  Col.  Clark;  end  hi  may  say, 
with  Clark  and  his  tr  i  ,.    ;:  |  time  •     *-v 

d"     i 
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He  wa3  the  illustrious  Columbus  of  his  family,  that  discovered  the 
new  world  for  them,  and  as  such,  this  ancient  patriarch  receives  their 
gratulations,  and  sincere  homage. 

The  country  gradually  increased  in  its  population.  In  1803,  John 
Primni  emigrated  from  Virginia,  and  settled  first,  in  the  New  Design 
— made  a  crop  there,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Mississippi  bluff, 
south-east  of  Cahokia — remained  here  several  years,  and  moved  to 
his  plantation,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Belleville.  Here  he  died, 
in  1836,  aged  almost  eighty-seven  years.  Mr.  Primm  was  born  in 
Stafford  county,  Virginia — served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  immedi- 
ately under  Gen.  Washington,  and  assisted  at  the  glorious  capture  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktawn,  in  the  year  1781.    * 

This  was  the  rning  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  race, 
and  Primm  enjoyed  the  honor  of  aiding  in  this  great  and  glorious  vic- 
tory. He  had  a  li  family — seventeen  children — four  girls,  and 
thirteen  sons.  He  lived  the  even,  temperate  life  of  an  agriculturist, 
and  performed  all  his  duties  to  the  Creator,  and  to  man,  in  a  moral 
and  correct  manner* 

One  of  bis  sons  was  carrying  the  United  States'  mail,  in  August, 
1814,  on  horse-back,  from  Cahokia  to  Clinton  Hill  post  office,  two  or 
three  miles  north-east  of  Belleville,  and  in  the  Derush  Hollow,  so 
called,  at  the  time,  near  the  Bottom,  he  and  his  horse  were  killed  by 
the  lightning;.     His  body  was  burnt  black  by  the  electricity. 

In  the  year  17/3,  sail  m  the  Ohio  river,  Matthew  Lyon  and 

family,  with  John  Messinger,  and  Dr.  George  Cadwell,  and  their  re- 
spective families.  These  last  two  named,  were  the  sons-in-law  of 
Lvon,  and  ail  settled  in  Kentucky,  at  Eddyville. 

Matthew  Lyon  had  obtained  a  considerable  celebrity,  as  a  member 

Congress,  from  the  State  of  Vermont.  He  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land— had  been  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Republicanism,  against  John  Adams,  and  Fed- 

dism.  He  possessed  6ome  talents,  and  much  ardor  and  enthusiasm. 
While  he  was  in  Congress,  he  had  a  difficulty  with  a  member  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  spit  in  his  face.  He  was  up  before  Congress,  for 
contempt :  but  speeches  were  the  only  result.  He  was  extremely  bit- 
ter against  the  administration  of  Adams,  and  he  was  fined  and  im- 
prisoned under  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  While  he  was  in  prison, 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  his  friends  elected  him  to  Congress,  and 
took  him  out  of  confinement,  to  serve  them  in  tiie  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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Be  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  from  Kentucky,  for  several 
terms;  and  was  always,  during  a  long  and  important  life,  an  exec 
ivcly  ■  and  enthusiastic  partizan   in   politics.     He  was  at  last, 

aj  i  an  Indian'  Agent  foi    the  southern  Indians,  and  died  there, 

at  anced  age.     Long  after  his  deal  -.     se  paid  back  to  his 

h  ad,  with  interest.     It  was  considered  by  Congre- 

that  fch  aid  un«i  oid  law,  and  that  it  was  due  to  princi- 

ple, as  well  as  to   hia   d  mts,  to  refund  the  amount  paid,  and 

interest.     1  voted,  in  ess,  Vj  refund  the  fine  and  interest  to  his 

hei. 

Matthew  Lyon  1       »t  .tion.     His  leading  trait  of  char- 

I  enthusiasm,  almost  to  madness  itself,  in  any 
car  sed,     1  seemed  to  act  cool  and   deliberate,- 

always  in  lult  and  hustle,  as  rf  he  in    a  house  on  fire,  and 

wa  it.     Hia  Irish  impu'ses  were  honest,  and  always 

on  -  :i.     This  gov  era  :cessive  zeal. 

and   Dr.    Cad  well,    lef  t  Eddyville  in  the  year  and 

la-  .1,  not  far  above  old  Fort 

lined  in  Bottom  for  some  time,  and  Dr.  Cad- 
well  o  fd  on  the  Illinois  bank  of  >the  Mi  pi,  oppo- 

!,  and  .       (lis.     lie  was  quite  a resp<    ' 

le  citizen — pi  Lhispr<     •  ion,  and  served  the  people  in  various 

.  He  w  s  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  County  Court  Judge 
man v  years,  in  boih  St.  I  lair  count v,  and  in  Madison  also,  after 
formation. 

iment  of  the  remment,  he  served  in  the 

•mbothM  a  and  Green  counties,  at  different 
tim<  •  i  I  always  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
After  •  in  usefulnec  •  i  in  Morgan  county,  qgj 

an  old  i.i     • 

Be  w.  .1  and  ;  in  his  public  and  private  life,  and  left  a 

character  maoh  mor  I  than  <  d — wa  ,fa- 

■  phjsioian,  and  ah  .    I  an  anble  it, 

.    .m  Messinger  w  is   born  in  Y<  .  ;n 

the  year  1771  j  i    inner.    H         ,  in  his  youth,  edit* 

oated  both  to  -.  learning  d  ri  .  at 

i 
and  practice    if  i  9  <J 

particular  con  i 

be  the  best  a  receive. 

X 
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Messinger,  when  he  advanced  some  years  in  age,  in  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  he  commenced  the  study  of  mathematics,  with  William 
Coit,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  father. 

In  1783,  he  left  Massachusetts;  and  settled  in  Vermont;  and  learn- 
ed not  only  the  art  of  farm'ng,  but  alto,  in  his  early  life,  became 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  a  cat]  enter,  or  house  builder,  and  the 
trade,  also,  of  a  mi  11- bright.  Lie  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous 
intellect ;  and  his  mind,  by  either  nature  or  education,  or  by  both, 
became  quite  solid  and  mathem  t  cai.  lie  possessed  also,  a  great 
share  of  energy  and  activity,  so  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  him 
to  acquire  these  different  mechanical  trades,  as  well  as  to  become 
deeply  versed  in  mathematical  science. 

In  mnturer  age,  his  whole  delight  and  pie  tsure  was  found  in  the 
science  of  mathematics,  and  the  various  practical  branches  arising 
out  of  that  sc;enec.  His  whole  life  seemed  to  be  tinctured  with  math- 
ematics :  an  1  I  believe  for  many  years  he  was  the  most  profound 
mathematician,  arid  best  land  surveyor  in  Illinois. 

He  move!  to  the  New  Design  from  the  Ame  ican  Bottom,  and  in 
1801:,  p'.rc'i  (sed  a  mill  an  1  premises,  on  Roc!:  House  Creek,  east  of 
the  NaW  Design,  lierepared  the  mill  and  resided  there  for  sorno 
years  ;  an  1  then  moved  to  Clinton  Hill,  his  late  residence,  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  Belleville. 

John  Messinger-,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  energies,  became  an 
excellent  English  scholar,  and  was  always  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  instruct  any  of  his  neighbors,  or  friends  that  would  call  on 
him  for  that  object.  He  taught  the  science  of  surveying  to  a  great 
many  young  men,  and  has  also  taught  many  grown  people,  males  and 
females,  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  even  after  they  were 
married. 

He  reach  is  in   1802,  when   there  was  scarcely  a  school  in 

the  country,  and  it  was  honorable  to  both  him  and  his  students,  for 
one  to  give,  and  the  other  to  receive,  an  education,  if  it  were  after 
the  parties  were  married. 

Messinger  was  not  lucre  in  his  person,  but  compactly  built — hardy, 
and  very  energetic.  With  the  talents  he  possessed,  and  his  activity, 
he  was  extrenx  ful,  not  onlv  in  teaching  the  art  of  surveving  to 

others,  but  in  the  practical  operations  of  surveying,  himself. 

He  was  the  first  person,  or  amongst  the  first  surveyors,  that,  in  the 
year  1806,  surveyed  the  United  States''  lands  in  townships,  in  this  sec- 

a  of  the  State.     In  town  six,  south  range  seven  west,   and  in  that 
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region  of  country,  the  public  domain  was  surveye  I  by  Messinger,  in 
the  above  year.  I  thinly,  he  was  a  sub-cont  actor  un  ler  William  Rec- 
tor. He  surveyed  much  of  the  public  domain  in  St.  CLiir,  and  R?.i> 
dolph  counties. 

He  not  only  was  nn  excellent  mathematician,  but  he  wrote,  and 
published  a  book  entitled  tkA  Manuel,  or  Han  I  Book,  intended  for 
convenience  in  practical  surveying."  This  work  was  piinted  ly 
William  Orr,  Esq.,  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  rear  1821,  and  contains  the 
whole  science  of  practical  surveying,  together  with  the  nece.^ary 
tables  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  calculate  the  area  of  land,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  whatever.  This  book  shows  de?.p  reseaich  by  the 
author,  an  I  establishes  the  fact  that  he  was  a  profound  mathematician. 
lie  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  seminary  at  Ri  .  ring,  St. 

Clair  county,  for  some  time,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  respon- 
sible station  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

In  1815,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Surveyor  under  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Edward  TifTi  i,  of  tl  re  of  Ohio,  and  was  authorized  to 
Burvey  the  military  tract  in  the  forks  of  th"  M  pi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  i  rveyed  much  of  this  tract,  which  was  appiovcd  by  the 
Surveyo  -•'  leneral, 

He  linted,  with  a  gentleman   of  HiHsbo-oogh,  Illinois,  to 

survey,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  northern  limits  of  the 
S'ate.  in  latitude  forty-two,  ami  one  half  degrees  north.  The  Hon. 
Lucius  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  wasthe  Commissioner  on  ihe  part  of  the 
Unit"  I  States,  to  a  JsiRt  in  the  survi 

Me  nn  effo'ent  and   scientific  astronomer  and  mathema- 

t;  i  in  in  calculating  the  latitude,  and  -  ing  this  line  dividing  the 

State  of  II ';■  am  Wisconsin. 

snd    Phil'p   <  r  .   o   i  ilehrated  artisan,   made  surveyor's 

co  -.  that  were  w  well  cal       .        and  aa  well  finished  in  work- 

manship, ns  any  made  in  tl     I  nited  St 

Messin    ir  wn«  n  mbitious  of  office;  vet  the  public  call- 

ed or  n'l  ho  !   them,  both    in  th      I     neral  Assemblies  of 

the  Indiana  Territory,  and  the  State  of  I  lino 

Hew  Lin]      -.    from   the  county  of  St.  Clair,  to  the  Le- 

rialatnre  of  Jndinna  Territory,  and  did  much   towards  obtainin;- 
division  of  the  Ttrritory,  whioh  took  plac  ■      ■  next  .  mr, 

Be  was  elected  froai  St*  Clair  ooonty,  a  member  of  tho  Conv 
tiOn  that  met  it  K  i-k  nki  i,  an  I  fornix  I  th  >nstiturion,in  1  SIS. 

Ilemadeacautijuf  an  Ipru  lent  member:  always  wiscwitboutrashnoer, 
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In  tho  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  its  organ- 
ization, in  1818,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  a  member  elect  from  St.  Clair  county ;  and  made  an 
apright  and  impartial  Speaker.  This  was  an  important  Legislature, 
and  much  business  was  done  during  the  session. 

fle  gave  his  children  a  common,  good  education,  and  learned  almost 
All  of  them  the  art  of  surveying.  He  never  acquired  any  great  amount 
of  wealth,  although  he  had  great  opportunities  to  acquire  property. 
Ho  had  no  talent  for  speculation — was  rigidly, and  scrupulously  honesty 
and  possessed  an  ambition  to  appear  plain  and  unassuming.  He  seem- 
t*d  to  be  proud  of  his  want  of  pride.  His  morals,  and  orderly  bearing 
were  above  reproach,  and  such  as  even  a  Clergyman  might  be  proud 
of.  Hi3  mind  was  strong  and  mathematical,  and  all  its  various  move- 
ments seemed  to  be  in  search  of  some  abstruse  problem  in  that  science, 
that  delighted  him  so  much. 

He  died  on  his  plantation,  in  the  year  1846,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
At  his  death,  he  had  no  enemies,  but  truly  all  friends,  that  mourned 
his  decease.  He  had  not  the  time,  or  disposition,  to  attend  to  his 
farm. 

He  seemed  resigned  to  leave  this  "vale  of  tears,"  with  the  hopes 
of  being  with  his  God,  to  eniov  a  happy  immortality. 

William  Kinney  was  a  great  and  talented  pioneer  of  olden  times, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  and  conspicuous  standing  in  Illinois.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  vigorous,  and  strong  intellect,  and  also  with  great 
energy. 

Kinney  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1781,  and  emigrated,  in 
the  year  1793,  with  his  father,  to  the  New  Design,  Illinois,  When  he 
came  to  the  country,  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  at  nineteen  he 
married.  His  youthful  days  he  had  spent  with  the  young  people  of 
the  country,  in  gay  and  amusing  society. 

The  young  folks  at  that  dav,  did  not  work  much,  and  received  no 
book  education  whatever.     The   occupation  of  the  youths,  and  some- 

nea  of  the  aged,  of  that  day,  was  pleasure  and  amusements  of  va- 
rious descriptions. 

Young  Kinney  was  never  behind  am-  one,  in  these  merriments  and 
recreations.  He  was  the  leader  in  these  festivities  and  amusements, 
and  although  mahv  of  tho  young  men  were  injured  by  them,  yet  Kin- 
nay  learned  by  this  course  of  life,  much  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
various  movements  of  human  nature.  He  inherited  from  nature, 
gr3*.t  parts,  and  he  improved  them  in  every  situation  he  was  placed  in, 
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diirirg  a  long  and  hnpoitant  life.  His  mind  ay  as  st:ong  and  solid, 
whenever  he  took  time  to  telcct.  His  judgment  of  mm  and  things 
vas  good  to  a  pioveib.  His  memory  was  retentive,  as  he  never  fo:- 
got  what  he  learned,  in  either  u  frolic,  or  under  "the  droppings  of  the 
sanctuary."     Hie  energy  and  activity  were  boundless. 

These  great  ;.r.d  stiong  tr;:iis  of  character  were  ail  developed  be- 
fore lie  ever  opened  a  Look;  and,  in  truth,  he  never  went  to  school 
regulaily,  as  a  scholar,  more  than  three  minths  in  his  life.  Eo:h  his 
natural  disposition  and  his  early  education,  inclined  him,  thio*  life, 
to  gaiety,  and  amusements  of  eveiy  character,  lie  possessed  a  fund 
of  pure  attic  wit,  and  his  satire,  when  called  out  on  proper  occasions, 
was  severe  and  scathing;  and  his  anecdotes  were  cxln  mely  pertinent 
on  many  illustrations,  and  were  boundless;  but  his  .sound  judgement 
restrained  thesctraits  of  character  in  their  appropriate  limits. 

After  he  was  married,  he  was  taught  by  John  Mcssinger,  to  read 
and  write.  '1  he  arithmetic  he  mastcicd  himself,  in  his  own  war. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  scholastic  education,  iind  on  it,  and 
his  observation  and  r<  in.  he  became  intelligent,  and  made  one  of 

the  most  pi  eminent,  popular,  and  influential  characters  of  his  day. 
Il  would  be  almost  useh  ?a  to  remark  :  that  at  his  marriage,  and  al- 
ways before,  and  lor  Bomo  time  after,  he  was  entirely  destitute  of 
worldlv  means,  except  a  mere  support. 

In  his  youth,  his  "wild  oats"  were  strong  and  lank;  so  that  he  had 
neither  time  or  disposition  to  necumulate pi operty  :  but  hc"ng  the  head 
of  a  f  wnilv,  and  assuming  a  rank  in  society,  he  was  Forced  to  reflect, 
and  be  ch  mg  >d  his  conduct. 

In  L&03,  he  loc  ite  I  himself  <>n  a  beautiful  and  commanding  emi- 
nence, a  few  miles  north-east  of  the  present  city  of  Belleville,  aid 
conn;  .  with  hit  own  hands,  to  mike  o  faun  on  these  premises. 

His  Wlfo  was  a  mOSl  lllent  lady,  of  sound  mind  and  amiable  dis; 

sition.  They*  »th,  at  that  time,  young,  talented,  and  poor  j  fo 
thev  i  -ed  the  elements  of  success,  and  they  used  them  much  to 
(heir  honor  and  acN  incement. 

His  amiable  and  excellent  wife,  with  her  first  I  orn,  was  often  out  in 
Ifce  clearings,  and  in  the  field,  assisting  her  husband   lo  gain  ilti 
daily  bread.3''     They  placed  the  ohiW  On  a   blanket,   and    the  parents 
worked  in  its  neighboi  hood,  to  improve  their  farm 

Mr.  Kinney,  In  tl  irenl  to  market  himself,  in  St.  Louts  and 

(>&hokia,  and  pold  •  ••  es,  raised  bj  hii  twi  handi  on  his 

farm. 

xJ-t 
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He  resided  first,  la  a  small  house,  south  of  his  late  residence  a  half 
mile  or  more,  2nd  it  was  there  he  and  wife  made  the  first  improvement. 

in  1800,  Mr,  Vonphul  pursuaded  Kinney  to  take  some  few  wticiee 
ci  merchandize  and  sell  them.  If  he  oould  nut;  selj  them,  he  might 
return  them  to  Vcnphul  again.  •After  some  hesitation,  he  took  the 
goods.  They  consisted  of  a  few  bolts  of  domestic  manufactured 
•  .tton  cloth,  and  Kinney  packed  them  before  him  on  his  horse,  from 
St.  Louis  to  his  farm. 

At  that  time,  he  cc^,  barely  write,  and  knew  nothing  of  book  keep- 
ing ;  but  his  natural  strong  taleats  enabled  him  to  invent  a  system 
book  keeping  for  himself,   without  any  previous  knowledge  of  I 
science. 

This  is  the  very  humble,  and  tbe  very  honorable  commencement  of 

e  pecuniary  career  of  Governor  Kinney.     Hebegan  at  this  low  foun- 
dation, without  any  resources,  but  his  great  mind  and  energies,  and 
made  a  princely  fortune  in  the  same  place  and  country,  where  he 

mmenced  thus  humble. 

He  traded  in  merchandize,  lands,  horses,  and  almost  everything  t: 
had  any  value  attached  to  it ;    and  always  made,  on  the  business  he 

ibarked  in. 

He  erected  a  comfortable  house  on  the  eminence  where  it  now  star 

1  in  it,  he  displayed   a  kindness  and   hospitality  rarely  equaled  in 

v  country,  or  in  any  age.     His  house  was  almost  always  crowd 
with  his  friends,  and  t  ere  always  entertained  with  an  unsparh 

jpitality. 

In  matured  life,  he  entered  the  political  arena,  and  was  a  warm  and 
cient  politician.  He  was  a  democrat,  "dyed  in  the  wool,"  and 
lintained  the  doctrines  of  the  party  '  t  fear,  or  affectation,  on 

all  occasions. 

He  was  often  from  St.  Clair  county  to  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  made  an  efficient  business   member.     In 
first  General  '    .  after  the  organization  of  the  State  Govern- 

ment, he  was  a  and  assisted  tp  put  the  political  maehmerv 

.a  operation. 

In  1826,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  andpre- 
1     ed  in  that  office  in  a  manner  to  give  character  and  standing  to  the 

te. 

Although  lie  served  the  people  in  these  public  offices,  he  attended 
emctly,  in  his  early  life,  to  his  private  business,  and  accumulate,; 
*nalth  all  the  time. 
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In  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Interna! 
improvenofeiite,  -which  pave  him  much  trouble,  and  was  a  great  injury 
to  his  fortune.     He  died  in  the  year  1843,  aged  02  years,  on  his  farm, 
re  lie  lived  forty  years. 

Iii.s  death  was  re^rett^d  by  bis  friends  and  family. 

In  his  early  life  he  became  interested  in  religion,  and  was  baptised 
in  the  year  1800.     lie  not  only  became  a  worthy  and  devout  meml 
of  fcl  i  Baptist  church,  but  was  authorized  by  the  church  to  preach  tl 
and  became  a  distinguished  and   influential  ter.     His 

and  ju  Itself  in  this  profession,  as  well  as  in  a!l 

his  other  transactions  in  life. 

The  travel  on  the  road  from  the  Ohio  to  Kaskaskia  increased,  ami 
it  became  necessary,  and  and  also  profitable,  to  make  tavern  stands  ou 

•nfort  Joy,  an  rn  man,  in  the  year  1804,  made  the  fi] 

:;ment  on  Big  M  i  i ver,  where  the  old  .ere  trace  ores*  - 

on  his  way  to  the  Ohio 
•  means,  the  oxen  kici 
roke  up,  and  left  the  star 
In  hers,  formed  th<  settle- 

north-west  of  \ '  9ent  town 

of  Golc<  litinued  to  inerea 

William  •  in  it,  in  1 

!ison  county. 
aurder  was  committed.     1 
trial :  as  all  i    I 

ind 
I  of  the  murder  ed. 

la 

. 

from 

that  !« 

■ 

I     ,        with  two  other  young  men. 
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came  out,  in  tho  spring  of  1804,  from  Kentucky — inndc  nn  improve- 
ment, and  raise  1  coin  on  the  place  above  mentioned.  The  family 
move]  in  the  f  ill.  The  settlement  of  theBrad-sbvs  was  in  advance  of 
the  othe  itants,  seven  or  eight  miles. 

The  Bradsby  f  imily  were  brave  and  energetic  pioneers.  They  pos- 
Basse  I  goo  1  talents,  and  were  fearless  and  intrepid.  They  were  firm 
an  1  decisive,  when  they  to:>k  a  stan  1 ;  and  were  also  moral  and  cor- 
rect, ar.d  m  id i  excellent  citizens.  The  old  sire  taught  school  in  vari- 
ous neighboi  hood*.  lie  had  a  pchoOl,  in  the  year  1806,  in  the  Ameri- 
cm  Bottom,  almost  west  of  the  present  Collinmlle,  and  the  year 
after,  he  taught  another  in  the  Turkcv  II ill  settlement. 

The  other  sm  ill  colony  on  Silver  Creek,  was  also  some  distance 
from  any  other  inh  ibitants.     They  likewise  were  pood  citizens. 

Pete-:  Micchell,  in  matured  age,  acted  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
County  Commissioner.  lie  was  a  moral,  correct  man,  and  was  one  of 
the  anuient  emigrants  from  I  lardy  county,  Virginia,  who  settled  at  the 
New  Design,  in  the  year  1797. 

It  would  seem,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  fatalitv  in  colonizing  a  new 
country.  Single  families  will  frequently  locate  in  advance  of  the 
Other  inhabitants,  many  miles  in  a  wilderness,  without  obtaining  any 
greater  advantages  lh;:n  those  enjoy  in  a  more  dense  settlement. 

The  two  oldest  sons  of  Mr.  Bradsby — William  and  James: — were  in 
the  ranging  service,  and  made  good  soldiers. 

William  IT.  Br  idsby,  after  he  was  here  a  few  years  returned  to  the 
old  settlements  —qualified  himself,  and  studied  medicine.  Tc  was  a 
gool  physici  in,  and  practised  some  timo,  but  disliked  the  profession, 
and  bee  une  nther  a  public  character.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  from  St.  Clair  county,  in  the  year  1814,  and  m  tde  a  good 
member,  lie  was  appointed  to  most  all,  or  quite  all  the  -m  ''\\  offices 
in  Washington  county,  when  that  county  was  organ'zed.  lie  made 
bis  residence  at  Covington,  for  many  years,  and  wh  ;n  the  county  seat 
was  moved  to  Nashville,  he  still  held  the  offices,  and  die  !  about  that 
time. 

Dr.  Bradsby  sustained  well  the  reputation  of  a  pioneer.  lie  pos- 
sessed a  strong  mind  with  a  courage  that  quailed  at  no  danger,  or 
disaster.     We  were  United  States  Rangers  together,  in  .  rao  com- 

pany, commanded  by  Captain  William  B.  Whiteside,   in   the  war  of 
1812,  with  Great  Britain.     We  were  both  Sergeants,  and  il  to- 

gether around  the  frontiers  of  the  infant   settlements  of  Illinois,  to 
defend  it  from  Indian  depredations. 
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By  this  occurrence,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  merit 
and  worth  of  Dr.  Bradsby,  and  no  man  ever  possessed  a  purer,  better 
heart  than  he  did.     His  attachments  and  friendships  were  ardent,  and 
firm.     lie  was  generous  and  benevolent,  and  always  ready  to  relieve 

distress. 

His  love  of  country  and  its  free  institutions,  was  ardent  and  strong 
When  he  was  quite  a  lad,  in  1804,  when  the  stars  and  stripes  we™ 
first  raised  in  St.  Louis,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  4th  July  of  that  year,  he  quit  his  plough  on  Silver  Crenk, 
joined,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  celebration.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  fret; 
institutions  of  the  United  States  extended  over  the  country,  whero  m 
Spanish  tyranny  had  heretofore  been  sustained  by  that  despotic 
Government. 

David  Philips,  the  head   of  a  numerous  and  respectable  family, 
emigrated  from  North  Carolina — stopped   in  Tennessee,  and   fina. 
settled  in  Illinois.     He  located  himself  and  family  on  Richland  Creek, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  c!ty  of  Belleville,  in  the  j  <  ax  1803- 

Mr.  Philips  was  bora  in  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1755,  tidier  in  the  glorious  war  of  the  Revolution*    Ee 

spent  much  of  bis  youthful  vigor  in  the  tented  field,  and   reposed  in 
proud  defiance  of  British  tyranny,  under  the  stars  ;;nd  stripes.     I 
tru  •'-:  1  bis  all  to  God  and  Liberty,  and  he  was  victorious. 

He  heard  of  Illinois,  and  when  he  saw  it,  in  1803,  he  realized  all 
h!-;  fori  1  hopes  of  the  promised  Land. 

1  to  settle  his  Large  family  in  a  new  country.     There  are 
seven  of  his  sons  alive  At  this  time,  and  irdfl  of 

fii'tv  yeara  old.     lie  ha*  al 

His  d  ints  are  numerous  ai  pectable.    He  and  all  b 

wf  ■  "nd  they  generally  support  th  es  by  tl 

ancient  and  honorable  pr  »n,totbi  .     The  "died 

at  !  i  of  B  dleville,  in  the  •  ,   full  of  years, 

and  re  pected  by  I  ighbors.     He  !  id  b  .ily 

through  the  wi  ttled  them  in  a  line  count  y,    and  diod 

Aft  t  'if  Illinois,  the  Si 

Olark  ort  at  the  Iron  i:  r.     flo 

miman  i  did  all  a  frith   gr  it 

ity.    Hepr  i  to  all  who   woul  :  on 

Banks,  and  settle  <  or  without  their  f am       -  was  a 

kind  of  armed  occupation  of  ttx  ry. 
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Thes?  promise*  of  CI  irk,  and  h'13  extraordiniry  inluence,  causal 
manv  families,  as  wall  as  in  my  single  men,  to  locate  at  Fort  Je3erson, 
which  w*s  the  nime  of  the  Fo  t  at  the  Iron  Banks. 

Toward*  the  elo3e  of  th?  Revolution,  Virginia  wa9  not  very  able  to 
sustain  this  garrison,  an  J  the  troops  and   families   were  compelled  to 

v?o  it  for  the  want  of  support.  The  officers  of  the  Tort  first  quar- 
tered the  sol  Her.?  on  the  citizens  of  the  French  villages,  and  at  other 
places,  for  support ;  but  not  calling  for  them,  they  were  compelled  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Thus  it  was  that  many  of  Clark's  men,  as  they 
were  termed,  as  well  as  families,  after  1780,  were  residents  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  country — Old  Kaskaskia. 

Pickett,  SeybolJ,  Groots,  Rittebrand,  Dodge,  Camp,  Tee!,  Curry, 
Lunceford,  An  lersoa,  Pagon,  Doyle,  Montgomery,  Hughes,  and 
Others,  "were  soldiers  who  ha  J  been  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  under 
Clark,  either  at  Fort' Jefferson,  or  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois.  It  was 
part  of  these  men  who  established  the  hiuhII  colony  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  not  l\ir  from  the  old  town  of  Kaskaskia,  after 

the  year  17 

It  was  in  this  settlement,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pps'rc  of  1788, 
that  a  most  singular  battle  and  seige  occurred.  David  Pagon,  one  of 
Clark's  men.  had  m  ule  a  house  two  miles  from  Kaekaskaskia,  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river,  an  1  h  J.  finished  it  in  a  strong  and  substantial 
manner,  so  as  to  withstand  an  Indian  attack. 

Levi  Teel  and  James  Curry,  also  two  of  Ci  trkrs  soldiers,  had  been 
out  hunting  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  had  encamped  in  th:s 
house  for  the  night.  The  door  of  the  house  had  three  bars  .across  it, 
to  secure  it  against  In  li  in  assault,  and  in  the  door  was  a  hole  cut  lo? 
the  cat  to  go  in  and  out. 

Towards  dav,  Curry  informed  Teel,  that  there  were  Indians  about 
the  house,  ana  that  they  mast  lis  up  their  guns  for  defence.  Teel  was 
rather  inclined  to  open  the  doo*,  and  give  up  as  prisoners,  while  Cur- 
ry would  not  listen  to  it  at  all.  Teel  went  to  the  door,  to  either  open 
it  or  to  make  discoveries,  and  stood  with  his  foot  near  the  cat  hole,, 
The  Indians  outside,  stuck  a  spe  rr  through  his  foot,  and  fastene  1  him 
to  the  fioor.  The  Indians,  in  their  w  ir  expeditions,  always  carry 
spears  with  them.  By  a  kinl  of  mstiftct,  Teel  put  his  hand  to  the 
upear  to  draw  it  out  of  his  foot,  an  1  other  spears  were  stuck  in  his 
hand.  They  cut  and  mangled  his  haul  in  a  shocking  m  inner;  so 
that  he  was  not  only  nailed  to  the  iloor  of  the  house,  but  his  hands 
■wore  rendered  useless. 
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It  was  ascertained  afterwards,  that  it  was  the  Piankashaw  Indians, 
and  there  were  sixteen  in  the  band.  Curry  was  an  extraordinary  man 
— brave  to  desperation,  and  inured  to  "broil  and  feats  of  battle," 
until  he  was  always  cool  and  prepared. 

He  jumped  up  in  the  lofc  of  the  house,  to  drive  the  enemy  off,  be- 
fore Teel  would  open  the  door  ;  and  by  a  small  crevice  in  the  ro<?f,  he 
put  his  gun  out,  an.l  shot  into  the  crowd  of  Indians.  He  shot  three 
times  with  great  rapidity,  for  fear  Teel  would  open  the  door. 

It  was  discovered  afterwards,   from  the  I  that   Curry  had 

killed  three  warriors.  He  then  got  down  to  see  what  '1  eel  was  about, 
and  found  him  transfixed  to  the  Lour  as  si  1  ove  sta  ed.  lie  then  got 
up  again  in  the  loft,  and  tumbled  the  whole  roc  -]  oles  and  all, 

down  on  the  Indians,  standing   at   the  door',  with  in   their 

hand-. 

It  will  beroeo'lccted,  t hit  in  olden  times  the  roof  ns  were 

made  with  wait  po  son  the  bo  rds,  to  keep  them  ..  The  pio- 
neers used  no  nails,  as  they  do  at  this  dav, 

The  roof  falling  on  tin-  eBemy,  killed  the  Chief,  and  the  others  ran 
off.     Day  was  breaking,  which  assisted  also   to  dis  the  Indian?. 

Curry  i  guns,  an  I  m  i  le  Ted    walk,    a,  •  ho  was  almost 

ex'-  on     icount  of  the  ie^n  of  blood.     They   had   i  hill  to  walk 

up,  at  the  start,  which  fatigued  Teel,  and  he  pave  out  before  they 
reached  Kaskaskia,  alt  sy  hid  only  two  miles  to  travel.     Currv 

left  Teel,  and  went  t  >  K  i-k  iski  i  for  b  sip  ;  and  at  last  he  saved  him- 
self and  comrade  from  death. 

To  my  own  knowle  Ige,  t;:  •  houses,  in  times  of  Indian  wars,  wero 
fixed  so  theroofs  could  be  thrown  down  on  the  enemy,  an  1  sometimes 
large  round  timl  1  u  I  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  on  purpose  to 

roll  off  on  the  Indians  b  ilow. 

Clark,    in    177S,  and    was  an   active  and 
■'  Forts  G  m  1  Sackville.     lie  was 

las  :    and  was   always    f<  n  the  list 

those  w'.!         •         I  for  the  prize <  in   foot-i  ling,  wrestlii 

&.c.    Ho  was"  a  similar  ch  r   to  the  o  i  Thomas  Hi 

f'f  mi  >ry.     Ju  all  di         ■•  •  and  b  iz  ird 

in  th  ■  ils  an  i  d 

Th<  of  Illinois,  of  olden  times,  wore  compelled  to  hunt  for 

apport.  Curn  and  n,  w  ho  afterwards  lived  and  died 

on  Nin  :t  Randolph  hunt;1  d  the  In- 

killed  Curry,  as  it  was  su  b  :  out  to  hunt  from 
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their  camp,  and  never  returned.  Thus  was  the  closing  scene  of  one 
of  the  brave  and  patriotic  heroes— the  noble  hearted  James  Curry, 
whose  services  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois.  Not 
only  a  burial  was  denied  to  this  gallant  soldier,  but  his  remains  are 
mingled  with  the  mother  earth ;  so  that  even  the  place  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

His  blood  was  spilt  in  Illinois,  and  it  may  produce,  when  the  occa- 
sion demands  it,  a  race  of  es,  whose  services  for  their  country 
may  equal  those  of  the  lamented  Curry. 

Another  of  the  gallant  soul'  -  of  Gen.  Clark — William  Biggs — 
lived  a  long  and  eventful  life,  in  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Maryland, 
in  the  year  1755,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  under  Gen.  Clark.  He  aoted  as  a 
subaltern  officer,  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  in  the  years  17*8,  and 
1779.  He  was  hardy,  energetic,  and  brave,  and  used  these  qualities 
for  the  redemption  of  not  only  \  tited  Colonies  from  bondage,  but 

of  the  whole  human  race.     He  <  ood  the  perils  and  "hair  breadth 

'scapes,'''  incident  to  the  campaign  under  Clark,  with  the  heroism  of  a 
veteran  warrior. 

He  received  no  bounty  in  land,  3  grant  made  to  Clark  and  his 

soldiers;  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizing  the  hon- 
orable services  rendered  to  the  colonies  in  the  Revolution,  by  Lieuten- 
ant Bio-gs,  granted  him,  in  the  year         >  sections  of  land. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  Judge  Biggs  this  public 
and  honorable  testimony  of  his  important  services  bestowed  on  his 
country  for  its  liberation  from  British  despotism. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  returned,  and  married  in 
Western  Virginia.  Not  long  aftei  his  marriage,  he,  with  two  bro- 
thers, emigrated  to  Illinois,  and  settled  at  the  Belle'fountaine. 

'  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1788,  he  had  been   out  hunting,  and  had 
got  some  beaver  fur,  which  he  was  desirous  to  sell  in  Cahokia.     He 
then  resided  at  the  Bollefountaine,  and  started  with  his  beaver  fur,  in 
company  with  John  Vallis,  to  Cahokia.     John  Valiis  was  from  Mary- 
land, near  Baltimore. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  March,  of  the  above  year,  Biggs 
and  Vallis  were  riding  on  the  main  road  from  the  Fountain  to  Caho- 
kia— the  same  road  that  is  at  present  travel  —  about  six  miles  from 
Pio-got's  Fort,  in  the  Bottom,  and  they  he  ird  the  report  of  two  guns. 
Biggs  supposed  thorn  to  be  hunters ;  but  snon  after,  he  saw  sixteen 
•;.  udians  with  their  guns  presented.  He  and  Vallis  whipped  their  horses, 
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"but  in  vain — all  the  Indians  fired  their  pieces  at  him  and  comrade. 
The  bullets  riddled  the  horse  of  Biggs — killed  him,  and  shot  four  holes 
through  Biggs'  overcoat,  but  did  not  hit  him.  A  ball  entered  the 
thigh  of  Yallis,  and  of  which  wound  he  died  six  weeks  after.  The 
horse  of  Vallis  carried  him  to  the  Fort. 

Biggs,  his  furs,  saddle,  and  all  fell  off  his  horse,  and  after  running 
some  distance,  the  Indians  caught  him,  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 

When  Yallis  reached  the  Fort,  they  fired  a  swivel  to  alarm  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  report  the  Indians  run  with  Biggs  for  six 
miles.  They  were  Kickapoos,  and  started  direct  to  the  Weastowns,  or 
Ouitenon,  on  the  Wabash  river,  two  hundred  miles  above  Yincennes. 

One  of  the  Indians  that  captured  Biggs,  attempted  to  kill  him,  but 
to  get  rid  of  this  Indian,  his  comrades  killed  him. 

These  savages  have  no  regard  for  life  except  it  be  their  own. 

The  first  day,  they  traveled  with  Biggs  forty  miles.  They  had  no 
horse-,  and  must  have  traveled  fast  on  foot. 

Sixty-four  years  ago, Biggs,  as  a  prisoner,  must  have  passed  not  far 
buuth  of  Belleville  and  Lebanon,  and  traveled  almost  three  hundred 
miles,  to  the  Wabash,  opposite  the  Weastowns,  in  ten  days.  The 
Indians  were  very  severe  on  him,  in  tying  him  at  nights,  for  fear  of 
his  i  •:  so  he  was  almost  unable  to  walk. 

After  he  reached  the  Indian  towns,  he  was  ransomed,  by  agreeing 
t<»  pay  a  Spaniard,  Bazedone,  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  ransom, 
and  thirty-seven  more  for  other  necessaries  on  which  to  enable  him 
t"  reach  home.     He  descended  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  to  the  Miss- 

lippi — up  that  river  to  Kaskaskia,  and  on  home  to  .the  Belief  oun* 

taine. 

Uwai  a  miracle,  thai  bo  many  Indiana  fired  at,  Biggs  and  Vallis,  and 
within  forty  yards,  did  nut  kill  them  both.  Bigga  Buffered  much,  but 
ived  his  life. 

He  was  a  I'm",  handsome  man,  and  his  beauty  had  its  effect,  even  on 
the  untutored  Femalec  of  nature;  as  many  of  tin-  [ndian  bella  offered 
their  hi  ■<•  him  in  wedlock;  but  lie  acted  the  second  Joseph  with 
them  on  the   Wabash  river,   as  nis  illustrious   predecessor  did  in 

Egypt- 
Mr.  Bigge  Wrote  ;•.  narrative,  in  L826,  Of  hi-'   Captivity,   ami    ha  i  it 

published. 

(iovcrnur  St.  Clair,  in  1790, appointed  him  the  Sheriff  Ol        ,  •  lair 

iinty,  which  office  he  held,  and  done  the  busine  i  o!  it.  I 

yearSj  as  the  ancient  r  testify. 
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He  had  received  a  plain,  common  education,  and  had  mixed  so  much 
with  men,  danger,  and  war,  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  execute  the 
duties  of  this  office. 

He  was  kind  and  obliging,  so  that  the  office  of  Sheriff,  sixty  years 
ago,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  enabled  the  incumbent  to  become  popular, 
if  he  be  an  honest,  agreeable  man,  with  common  business  talents. 
He  was  popular,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Clair  elected  him  to  serve  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  for  two  different 
terms.  He  attended  twice,  and  rode  on  horse-back  to  Vincennes — 
thence  to  Louisville ;  thence  through  Kentucky  and  the  Territory,  to 
the  seat  of  Government  of  all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

At  a  time  when  Bond  and  Biggs  were  doing  military  service  in  Illi- 
nois, in  1778,  under  Gen.  Clark,  they  concluded  to  return  to  Illinois 
after  the  war  was  closed.  They  said,  in  a  joke,  that  they  would  like 
to  represent  this  country  in  the  Legislature,  and  behold  they  both  did 
realize  their  waking  dreams,  expressed  in  the  war.  They  were  in  the 
first  General  Assembly  ofMhe  Territory  convened  west  of  the  Ohio, 
after  the  Revolution. 

Biggs  acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  St.  Clair  county,  for  almost  time  out  of  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  and  made  an  honest,  safe  officer. 

He  was  elected  from  St.  Clair  county  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Indiana  Territory,  in  the  year  1808,   and  acted  well  his  part,  in 

raining  a  division  of  the  Territory.      Illinois   Territory  was  esti 
lished  soon  after,  and  the  Legislature  of  which  Biggs  was  a  member, 
nave  motion  to  the  ball. 

Judge  Biggs  was  elected,  in  1812,  from  St.  Clair  county  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Illi- 
nois— remained  in  this  office  four  years,  and  made  a  solid  and  useful 
member.  He  was  acting  in  the  first  organization  of  the  first  Territo- 
rial Government.     We  are  now  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  and  others'* 

labors. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,   he  manufactured   salt   in  Madison 
mtv,  on  Silver  Creek,  and  died  at  Col.  Judy's,  in  the  year  1827,  an 
ed  and  respectable  pioneer  of  Illinois. 

Few  men  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  age,  and  had  • 
ay  opportunities  to  perform  services  for  the  human  family  as  Judge 
had.     But  in  al  these  public  transactions,  he  did  not  attend  to 
-  private  interests-. 
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He  never  was  wealthy — only  possessed  a  reasonable  competency. 
His  remains  now  repose  in  peace,  in  a  country  wherein  he  acted  in  such 
important  scenes. 

After  the  Indian  war  had  closed,  in  1795,  the  citizens  of  Illii. 
turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  stock.      The  breed 
of  horses  were  advanced,  and  many  good  ones  raised  in  the  country. 
Illinois  at  that  day,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  was  a  good  climate  for 
hor- 

Colonel  William  "Whiteside,  in  the  year  179G,  introduced  into  the 
country  a  fine  blooded  horse  of  the  Janus  stock.     It  is  supposed  by  the 
best  judges  of  horses,  that  a  better  horse  was  never  since  stood  inL 
nois.     Many  of  his  colts  made  turf  naga  that  won  faces,  not  only  in 
Illinois,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  owners  of  two  of  these  horses,  both  sired  by  Whiteside's  horse, 

made  a  large  bet  on  a  race  between  them,  of  three   miles  and  repeat. 

The  race  took  place  in  the  Horse  Prairie,  in  t!  ing   of  the  year, 

v>.     The  people  of  Illinois,  at  t;  ere  all  comprised  within 

.  Clair  and  Randolph  counties,  and '.  .     The  whole 

country,  with  a  few  exception  _reat  amat  f  the  sport,  and 

the  race,  and  the  horses  were  as  much..         jed,  to  the  number  of 

people,  as  the  late  Mexican  war  was.     I  would  not  be  surprised,  if  one 

third  of  all  the  males  of  Illinois   attended  the  race,  and  part  of  tie 

males. 

The  celebrated  race  horse,    Sleepy  Davie,  who  us    character 

all  the  ancient  pioneers  recollect;  won  the  rac  a  fine  grey 

horse,  much  larger  than  himfi  'If. 

These  races  were,  in  their  oh  u        r3  soinet]  to  theOlim- 

pic  gamee  ee,  arid  the  Railroad  Convent        and  mass  mi 

rn  times.     II  rtitial  for  the  peop]  I     ether 

to  form  friendly  acquaintances,  and  wear  off  unfounded  prejudi< 
'['<  a  and  important    i  I  ted 

9.    It  gets  the  the  do  ion  <  by  e  I 

intercom  members,  the  Union  is  made  more  perm 

i;v  t:  e  I  llim]  ian  Stal  It]      eo- 

ple  in  '• 

our  [llinoft  rac  •  aothii         re,  in  i  than  part  of 

the  Olimpic  The  people  oam< 

i  Illinois,  and  hud  i  friendly  in  iment — 

.me  acquintcd  with  each  other,  and  returned  home  as  frier 

broth*. : 
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At  that  day,  1803,  less  than  sixty  miles  north  and  south,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  from  the  Mississippi,  east  and  west,  embraced  the  whole 
settlements,  French  and  Americans,  in  Illinois. 

At  these  races  almost  every  description  of  business  was  transacted. 
Horses  were  swopped,  and  contracts  made.  Debts  paid,  and  new  ones 
contracted.  Amusements  of  various  species  were  indulged  in.  Foot 
racing,  wrestling,  and  jumping,  were  not  neglected.  Sometimes 
shooting  matches  were  executed  ;  so  that  in  old  pioneer  times,  these 
horse  races  were  names  for  meetings,  where  much  other  business,  or 
pleasure,  was  transacted  and  experienced. 

Small  kegs  of  whiskey  were  often  brought  to  the  races — a  keg  in 
one  end  of  a  bag,  and  a  stone  in  the  other.  Sometimes  a  keg  in  each 
end  was  the  manner  of  getting  the  liquor  to  the  races.  Old  females, 
at  times,  had  cakes  and  metheglin  for  sale. 

This  race  in  the  Horse  Prairie  was  the  most  celebrated  match  race, 
that  ocurred  in  Illinois,  in  early  times,  and  drew  to  it  the  greatest 
concourse  of  people.  I  think,  in  a  moral  point  of  view  the  commu- 
nity was  improved  by  it,  not  on  account  of  the  race,  but  by  the 
friendly  intercourse  amongst  so  vast  an  as3emblage  of  people  at  that 
day. 

I  presume,  in  the  year  1803,  there  were  scarcely  three  thousand 
souls — French  and  Americans — in  all  Illinois.  No  census,  at  that  day, 
was  taken,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  in  the  number;  but  judging 
from  the  best  data  in  my  power,  and  my  personal  observation,  I  think 
the  above  is  correct. 

This  estimate  is  allowing  an  increase  of  one  thousand  souls  in  fif- 
teen years — since  1788  to  1803.  The  French,  during  this  period, 
were  diminishing,  and  the  Americans  made  up  the  increase  to  scarcely 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 

About  this  time  (1800)  and  onwards,  the  Inhabitants  changed,  to 
-  .me  extent,  their  mode  of  business  and  living.  They  assumed  more 
the  agricultural  pursuits,  and  abandoned  hunting.  A  commerce  had 
unmenced  to  New  Orleans,  in  flour,  tobacco,  and  live  stock,  which 
induced  the  people  to  change  their  employments.  The  game  was  more 
exhausted  ;  so  that  hunting  was  not  so  profitable  as  heretofore. 

This  change  gradually  took  place  after  the  year  1800,  to  the  war  of 
1 S12,  which  checked  its  progress,  to  some  extent. 

The  emigrants  were  mostly  from  the  southern  and  western  States, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  cotton,  and  they  continued  its 

uvation  in  Illinois.     It  was  supposed,  fifty  years  since,  that  Illinois 
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was  a  good  medium  cotton  country.  Tobacco  was  also  cultivated. 
Flax  was  raised,  and  manufactured  into  clothing.  "Wheat  was  more 
cultivated  than  in  former  days.  The  range  was  good;  so  that  cattle, 
hogs,  and  horses,  were  raised  in  abundance.  The  only  misfortune  of 
which  farmers  complained,  was  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus produce. 

This  change  in  the  industry  of  the  people  justified  the  erection  of 
more  mills.  Tate  and  Singleton,  in  the  year  1802,  built  a  good  water 
mill,  for  that  day,  on  the  Fountaine  Creek,  a  few  miles  north-west  of 
the  present  town  of  Waterloo.  The  mill  house  was  made  of  stone, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  demand  of 
the  country,  at  the  time. 

Edgars  mill  continued  to  do  the  most  of  the  merchant  business  of 
the  country,  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

Madame  Beaulieu,  a  pioneer  lady,  was  born  in  the  village  of  St. 
Phillippe,  in  the  year  1742,  and  was  educated  in  Quebec,  Canada. 
Her  father,  a  subaltern  officer,  came  with  the  French  troops  to  Fort 
Chartree,  and  located  in  the  above  village — sometimes  called  the 
"Little  Village."  His  name  was  Chouvin.  He  settled  afterwards  in 
<  'ahokia,  where  his  daughter  married  M.  Beaulieu. 

This  lady  was  educated;  and  intelligent.  She  was  the  Director- 
General  in  moral  and  medical  matters.  She  possessed  a  strong,  act- 
ive mind,  and  was  a  pattern  of  morality  and  virtue.  She  was  the 
Doctress  in  most  cases,  and  the  saye  J'emme  general,  for  many  year-. 
She  was  extremely  devout,  and  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Catholic 
church.  This,  together  with  her  merit  generally,  enabled  her  to  fix 
up  many  of  the  male  and  female  delinquencies  of  the  village.  She 
was  sincerely  entitled  to  the  praise  due  a  peace-maker.  Many  of  the 
young,  and  accomplish.'!  ladies,  courted  the  society  of  this  old  la> 
f or  improvement.  She  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  died  in  t 
kia,   in    1826,   eighty-four  years    of  age — much  lamented  by 

classes. 

On  the  5th  June,  1805,   a   t<-rri fie    hurrie.'ine   swept  over  a    par: 
Illinois.      U  Was  One,  of  those  tempests  of  the  whirl-wind  order.     '1 

•  -nail"  i:.  red  ftom  the  soath- west  to  the  north-east,  and  cr 

Mi  :i  al^out  n  mile  below  tin-  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.     I:  « 

out  thr <iu;irt.r^  of  ■'-    mil'-   Ifide,  ami    U)    that  extent,  I  -..1 

miles  in  Illinois,  it  prostrated  tr  d  iwepl  .  uf 

lh<      . -.-.  and   t;..'   lakes  in  the    \i  itom,  tothatwid 

William  Blair  had  a  I  ored  Ofl  the  ri\<r.  m  .ir  the  place  wh 
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the  storm  crrosscd  it,  and  was  certain  that  moat  of  the  water,  to  the 
above  extent,  wa3  raised  out  of  the  river  by  the  violence  oi  the  tem- 
pest. It  also  took  the  water  out  of  the  lakes.  Fish  from  the  river 
and  Lakes,  were  scattered  all  over  the  prairie,  in  the  course  of  this 
storm.  It  occurred  about  one  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  the  atmosphere 
before  was  clear,  and  the  sun  shining. 

Col.  James  A.  James  resided  with  his  father  nearly  in  its  course,  and 
was  an  eye  witness  to  this  terriffic  storm.  Dr.  Cairnes  and  family 
were  directly  in  its  course,  and  when  they  saw  it  approaching,  they 
made  an  effort  to  escape  it,  and  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives. 
James  and  family  retired  out  of  its  violence.  It  reached  the  Doctor 
and  family ;  but  it  seemed  they  were  saved  by  a  kind  of  miracle. 
His  wife  was  behind  in  their  flight,  and  she  lay  flat  on  the  earth, 
holding  on  to  a  bush  ;  but  the  rails,  tree  tops,  and  almost  every  move- 
able thing  were  dashed  around  her  with  great  force.  She  was  wound- 
ed m  the  head,  but  not  mortal.  The  Doctor  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily escaped  unhurt.  James  and  family  were  farther  out  of  its  vio- 
lence, and  were  saved.  The  cattle  of  the  Doctor  came  home  before 
the  hurricane  reached  the  premises,  bellowing,  and  much  terrified. 
They  all  perished  by  the  violence  of  the  tornado.  The  doctor  had  a 
horse  in  a  lot  near  his  house,  which  was  killed  by  a  fence  rail  running 
through  him.  The  lowest  log  in  the  house,  and  last  rock  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  chimney,  were  swept  off  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
vegetation,  and  all,  and  everything  moveable,  in  the  course  of  this 
storm  were  destroyed,  and  torn  to  pieces.  A  large  bull  was  raised  up 
high  in  the  air — carried  a  considerable  distance,  and  every  bone  in  his 
body  was  broken 

The  force  of  the  storm  wtis  measurably  spent,  by  the  time  it  reach- 
ed the  Mississippi  bluff.     It  must  have  struck  the  bluff  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  township  line  descends  into  the  bottom ;    but  no 
iry  was  done  on  the  hills. 

The  clothes,  and  all  the  household  furniture  of  the  Doctor  were  de- 
stroyed, and  scattered  far  and  near.  One  of  his  waistcoats  was  found 
at  the  Little  Prairie,  where  his  father  resided — six  or  eight  miles  from 
demolished  residence.  The  storm  carried  in  it,  pine  tops  from 
Missouri,  which  do  not  grow  nearer  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the 
American  Bottom.  This  was  the  most  violent  tempest  that  ever  vis- 
ited  Illinois.  Others  have  occurred,  but  none  so  violent.  In  the 
midst  of  the  storm  it  was  very  dark. 

la  the  year  1814,  Kaskaskia  was  assailed  with   one;    but  not  so 

t35 
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e*TOfc  as  that  of  1805.     It  did  not  much  injury  to  the  old  town,  as  it 
did  not  pass  directly  over  it.    We  hope  for  good  weather  and  no  storms, 

In  the  year  1805,  Philip  Creamer  emigrated  from  Harper's  Fern, 
Maryland,  and  settled  in  the  American  Bottom,  a  short  distance  east 
of  Prairie  du  Pont.  He  was  born  in  Tanneytown,  in  the  above  State, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  gun-smith  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Nature,  and  education  together,  made  this  pioneer  one  of  the  great- 
est mechanics  in  America.  The  work  of  this  eminent  artizan  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  any  mechanic  in  the  Union.  He 
possessed  a  natural  and  great  genius  to  work  in  metal.  Anything  done 
in  metal,  he  could  accomplish  by  a  short  apprenticeship.  But  he  was 
the  best  in  making  a  gun,  as  he  practised  that  part  of  the  profession 
the  most;  and  he  made  all  parts  of  a  gun,  and  put  it  together.  a3  if 
it  had  grown  fast  there  by  nature.  His  gun  locks  scarcely  ever  missed 
fire.  It  was  a  proverb,  in  olden  times  :  "he  is  as  sure  as  a  Creamer 
lock." 

In  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  very  useful  in  repairing  and  making 
guns  for  the  troops,  defending  the  frontiers.  Government  appointed 
him  to  work  at  his  trade  for  the  Indians. 

Some  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  make  a  pistol  for  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War.  The  workmanship 
so  surprised  Calhoun,  that  he  wrote  Creamer  a  letter  requesting  to 
know  w  here  he  learned  his  trade,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Creamer 
was  a  singular  man,  and  would  not  answer  it;  as,  he  said:  "he  v  . 
no  showman,  or  stud-horse,  to  be  advertised."  He  lived  to  an  old 
age,  and  died  a  few  years  ago,  much  respected. 

In  a  new  country,   I  think   there  are  more  original   and  eccentric 
talents,  than  in  an  old  settlement.     It  seems  that  all  the  latent  sparks 
of  genius  are  oalled  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.    Th 
ningular  talents  were  often  exhibited  by  the  pioneers,  in  their  gamts 
1  "ports. 

In  1806,  Robert  Pulliam,  of  Illinois,  and  a  Mr.  Musick,  of  Mis- 
Mtui,  a  bet  of  i  ed  dollars  on  a  horse  race  of  one  qunr- 
•  :  of  a  it.!  ".  ]  I  was  agreed  to  bo  run  on  the  ice  in  the 
Mississippi,  a  short  di  St.  Louie.     It  was  asingular  place 

on  the  ioe-rtO  run  u  li  .ice;    but  the  parties  run  it,  and  w 

not  injur 

Another  strange  wager   was   made,  in  Ka.skankia,  by  two  very  re- 

sctableoit  This  bet  was  m         .perfect  /rood  humor,  and  for 

sport.    A  dozen  bottles  of  Champagne  wcro  wagered  on  the  follov 
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game :  The  snow  was  four  inches  deep,  and  the  bet  was,  that  the 
gamesters  were  to  go  out  in  the  commons  of  Kaskaskia — strip  off 
their  boots  and  socks  to  the  bare  feet,  and  whoever  killed  the  first 
rabbitt,  on  the  snow  in  their  bare  feet,  won  the  wine.  It  would  puz- 
zle Hoyle  to  define  the  principles  on  which  this  last  game  was  based. 

In  1800,  an  enterprizing  and  talented  pioneer — Michael  La  Croix — 
settled  in  Peoria,  and  extended  his  trade,  mostly  with  the  Indians, 
throughout  the  Upper  Illinois  country.  He  frequently  visited  Caho- 
kia,  but  his  main  residence  was  at  Peoria.  He  was  a  Canadian 
Frenchman,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education. 

The  person  of  La  Croix  was  stout,  dignified,  and  prepossessing ; 
and  his  appearance  indicated  what  he  really  was  :  a  man  of  sound 
mind,  and  great  energy. 

He  was  a  successful  Indian  trader,  for  many  years,  and  was  in  Can- 
ada to  purchase  goods,  when  war  was  declared,  in  1812,  against 
England;  and  he  was  detained  in  Canada,  a  British  Province,  to  de- 
fend it.  He  was  also  forced  out  into  the  service  against  the  United 
States.  This  he  disliked;  yet>  if  he  had  deserted  to  the  Union,  his 
goods  and  estate,  which  were  considerable,  would  be  forfeited  to  the 
King.  He  remained  on  the  side  he  disliked,  and  the  Government 
pressed  him  into  the  military  service.  While  he  was  forced  into  the 
army  he  accepted  a  Lieutenancy,  merely  to  raise  him  from  the  ranks. 
When  peace  was  restored,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1815,  he  was  naturalized. 

Before  he  went  to  Canada  in  1812,  he  built  a  fine  house  in  Peoria, 
and  when  Captain  Craig  was  at  that  place,  in  the  fall  of  1812,  he 
became  excited  against  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  and  burnt  the  house  of 
La  Croix,  and  many  others.  This  burning,  by  Craig,  was  considered 
by  all  reasonable  men,  as  a  wanton  act  of  cruelty. 

After  the  war,  the  Indian  trade  was  not  so  good  as  heretofore. 
The  whole  country  on  the  Illinois  river  was  being  settled  with  a  white 
population,  which  took  the  place  of  the  red  skins. 

M.  La  Croix  died  in  the  year  1821,  in  the  village  of  Cahokia,much 
regretted  by  his  family  and  acquaintances. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Virginia,  in  her  cession  of  the  Illinois 
country  and  the  North  Western  Territory  to  the  United  States,  in 
1784,  a  compact  was  made  that  "the  French  and  Canadian  inhabit- 
ants, and  all  other  settlements  of  the  Kaskaskias,  St.  Vincents,  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  professed  themselves  citizens  of 
Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions   and  titles   confirmed  to  them, 
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and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  rights  and  liberties." 
In  Juno,  1788,  a  resolution  of  the  old  Congress  passed,  granting  a 
donotion  of  400  acres  of  land  to  each  head  of  a  family  in  Illinois. 
and  also  confirming  them  in  their  possessions,  as  required  by  Virginia. 
An  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1791,  granting  a  donation  of  one  hun- 
dred  acres  to  each  militiaman,  who  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  service 
of  that  year. 

The  Governors  of  the  North  Western  and  Indiana  Territories,  vc 
authorized  to  adjust  the  claims   arising   out  of  these    various  acts  of 
Congress.     They  had  granted  some  of  the  claims,  but  many  were  still 
remaining  unadjusted. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  1804, 
lishing  land  offices  at  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes  and  Detroit,  to  adjust 
these  old  claims,  and  to  sell  the  public  lands,  after  the  private  titles 
were  set  apart  to  the  proprietors. 

The  great  desideratum,  something  "devoutly  to  be  wished  for."" 
the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country.     This  wastbeum- 
versa]  prayer  of  all  classes  of  people  in  Illinois,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
for  almost  half  a  century.     It  was  quite  natural.     The   country  v 
so  thinly  populated,  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  enjoy  the  same  blast- 
ings of  the  Government,  schools,  and  even  the   common  comforts 
.  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  old  Sta: 

The  adjustment  of  I  id  land  titles  must  be  made,  and  the  pub- 

lic land.-  surveyed,  before  the  citizens  could  procure  good  titles  to 
their  lands,  and  before  that,  not  much  settlement  of  th»«  country  could 
bo  expeel  d.    Therefore,  the  eitin  re  extremely  anxious  to  ha 

these  matters  all  arranged  ;  bo  that  the  country  could  fill  up  with  :.  m< 

■  •-  li\  di.  od  tl  .n  lands,  wit]  q, 

•  Under  tl  of  1804,  Michael  Jones  and  E.  Bo. 

:  r  and  Receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Kas* 

into  ir  office,  but 

Made  no  report  of  confirmation  forethi                      This 

del  vj  excited  ir  and  rar 

engendei  land  many  of  the  inl 

About  that  time,  an  <               ind  virulent]               it,  without  i 

great  principli  to  found  it  on,  i  Jones,  one  of 
mil 

Mi                            on  in  i  Ivania,  and  oame  I 

tb           ster  of  the  land  was  s         ;htly  man,  of 
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plaasable  and  pleasing  address.  He  possessed  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, and  was,  in  his  younger  days,  well  qualified  for  business,  if  he 
had  been  clear  of  excitement.  His  temperament  was  very  excitable, 
and  rather  irritable.  His  mind  was  above  the  ordinary  range  ;  but 
his  passion  at  times  swept  over  it  like  a  tornado. 

His  colleague,  E.  Backus,  was  an  excellent  man — kind  and  benevo- 
lent;, and  entered  not  much  into  the  feelings  of  either  side.  He  per- 
mitted Jones  to  take  his  own  way  in  the  reports  made  in  the  land  office 
to  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

An  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1812,  which  pretended  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  to  revise  the  former  decisions  of  the  Governors,  and 
the  Commissioners  themselves.  With  these  excited  feelings  against 
his  political  enemies,  Jones  not  only  reported  against  many  of  the 
claims,  but  branded  the  parties  with  perjury  and  forgery  to  an  alarm- 
.  im<-  extent.  With  these  party  excited  feelings,  many  of  the  best  citi- 
zens in  the  country  were  stigmatized  with  the  above  crimes,  without 
cause ;  and  when  they  had  no  means,  or  manner  of  defending  them- 
selvesr 

For  nine  years,  the  delay  to  adjust  the  land  titles,  and  to  get  the 
public  lands  into  market,  was  kept  up  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
emigration  considerably  delayed  on  that  account.  It  was  not  until 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1813,  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
that  the  country  in  true  earnest,  commenced  to  populate  and  improve. 
The  public  lands  then  were  brought  into  market,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  the  people  secured. 

In  1802,  and  for  a  few  years  after,  the  settlements  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river  increased  considerably.  Fulton,  with  his 
large  family,  located  there;  so  did  the  Huggins',  Bilderbacks,  Hill, 
and  Livelys.  And  in  1805,  about  fifteen  families  from  Abbeyville 
District,  South  Carolina,  located  in  the  same  settlement,  from  five  to 
fifteen  miles  from  Kaskaskia.  The  Andersons,  Thompsons,  Erwin, 
McDonald,  McBride,  Cox,  Miller,  Couch  and   others,  composed  this 

'tlement ;  and  during  the  next  few  years,  this  colony  from  South 
Carolina  increased  to  forty  families,  or  more. 

These  South  Carolina  emigrants  were  hardy,  energetic  people,  well 
qualified  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  new  and  frontier  country.  They 
were  honest  and  patriotic — of  Irish  descent,  and  were  warm  and  im- 

ilsive.  The  old  ones  were  generally  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ; 
but  the  younger  class  was  moral,  yet  joined  no  church. 

In  180G,  when  the  United  States'  lands  were  to  be  surveyed,  the 
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Rector  family   reached  Kaskaskia,  and  remained  there  for  several 
vears. 

This  family,  in  Illinois,  was  numerous  and  conspicuous,  in  pioneer 
times.     There  were  nine  brothers  and  four  daughters   of  the  family. 
They  were  all  born  in  Forquar  county,  Virginia,  and  many  of  them 
raised  there.     Some  of  them  had  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  others  dir- 
to  Illinois. 

The  family  were  singular  and  peculiar  in  their  traits  of  character. 
They  were  ardent,  excitable,  and   enthusiastic  in  their  disposition 
They  possessed  integrity,  and  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  highest  de- 
gre  .     .    iture  had  endowed  them  with  strong  and  active  minds,  I 
their  passions  at  times  swept   over   their  judgements  like  a  tempi 
They  were  the   most   fearless   and  undaunted  people   I   ever  knew. 
.  perils,  and  even   death,  were  amusements  for   them,  when 
they  were  d.      They  were    impulsive    and  ungovernable  when 

.ere  enlisted,     'i  the  most   d  true 

ic  and  impol  I  ny 

.       It! 
The  family,  in  their  pe  I  formed  with 

ymmetry.    They  were  i  mmanding,  and  elegant 

int  .  and  the:  were,        manly  beau* 

1   in  the  Territo  Th  ite  and 

honor,  and  chii  An  insult  wi 

unpuni 

•j   and  a  monitor  for  the  bal- 
ance, and  all  were  i  ;entle- 

D. 

. 

in  of  a  t,  in  t'  '  and 

ha  ■ 

[I 

from  :m  !  :.'(. 

—  e]n  or  in 

<lr-  I    del 

-hortd.  I 

him. 
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Many  Indian  guns  were  fired  at  him,  which  he  disregarded,  as  if 
they  were  pop-guns.  He  escaped,  hut  it  was  miraculous;  as  he  was 
alone,  in  advance  of  his  company,  and  such  a  distinguished  object — 
an  officer  so  gayly  dressed,  without  a  gun  to  return  the  fire.  But  all 
the  Rectors  were  strangers  to  fear. 

Thomas  Rector,  one  of  the  younger  brothers,  had  a  duel  with 
Joshua  Barton,  on  Bloody  Island,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  was  as  cool 
in  that  combat,  as  if  he  were  shooting  at  a  deer  in  the  prairie.  These 
young  men  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  older  brothers,  and  Barton 
fell  in  the  conflict. 

William  Rector  commanded  a  regiment,  as  Colonel,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1812,  against  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake;  and 
in  the  same  campaign,  ^selson  Rector  acted  as  an  Aid-de-Camp  to 
Governor  Edwards. 

The  whole  Rector  family  were  patriotic,  and  were  always  willing, 
and' ready,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence 
of  their  country. 

Nelson  Rector  had  a  company  of  surveyors  out  on  the  waters  of 
the  Saline  Creek,  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  and  on  the  first  of 
March,  1814,  he  was  fired  on  by  the  Indians,  and  severely  wounded. 
His  left  arm  was  broken — a  ball  entered  his  left  side,  and  another 
touched  his  face.  His  horse  carried  him  off,  and  he  recovered  from 
his  wounds. 

In  1816,  Colonel  William  Rector  was  appointad  Surveyor- General 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  He  made  St.  Louis  his  resi- 
dence, where  the  whole  family  assembled,  and  resided  also. 

The  Goshen  settlements  were  extended  north,  in  1804.  In  that  year, 
James  Stockton  and  Abraham  Pruitt  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
not  far  below  Wood  river.  These  two  families  were  the  first  that  lo- 
cated in  the  Wood  River  Settlement,  so  called,  afterwards.  These 
emigrants  came  from  Knox  county,  Tennessee,  and  were  the  pioneers 
of  a  large  connexion,  that  followed  in  a  few  years  after.  They  were 
honest,  correct  farmers. 

About  this  time,  the  Six  Mile  Prairie  settlement  increased  also. 

In  this  year,  (1804)  Delorm,  a  Frenchman,  from  Cahokia,  settled 
at  the  edge  of  the  timber,  east  of  the  Big  Mound,  in  the  American 
Bottom,  near  the  Quentine  Creek.  The  French  had  resided  on  the 
Big  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  at 
intervals,  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  before.  Squire  La  Croix,  who  died 
lo  Cahokia.  an  old  man,  a  few  years  since,  was  born  on  that  Island. 
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The  Quentine  village  commenced  its  existence  soon  after  Delorm 
settled  east  of  the  Big  Mound,  in  1804/  It  extended  from  the  Mound 
west,  along  the  margin  of  Cahokia  Creek  for  some  miles,  and  was  at 
onetime,  a  handsome  little  village.  They  mostly  emigrated  from 
Prairie  du  Pont. 

out  the  same  time,    (1805)  Nicholas  Turgion,  August  Trotier, 
Dennis  Valientine,  and  others,  comment  <1  the  French  Village,  which 
ic  situated  in  the  Amoricnn  Bottom,  on  the  Bank.-,  of  a  lake.     It  i 
tends  west  from  the  bluff,  and  the  macadamized  road  now  passes  thro' 
ft.     Valientine  built  a  horse  mill  in  thi<  v: 

This  little  French  colony,  like  that  of  the  Quentine,  flourished  for 
.  and    both  were  neat    little   French  settlements.     The 
Quentine  ha?  hcon  declining  for  some  time,  and   has  almost  disap- 
peared, as  a  village.     The  country  around  it  uming  an  agrieul- 
.  and  that  of  a  French  village  is  merged  in  farms. 
I    v  .    in  the  neighborhood  of  this  village,    that  the  Monks  of  La 
Trap}.                                          .in  the  year  1810,  at  the  Big  Mound,  in 
iean  \'>  ittom. 
It  b  Bins,  that  this  order  of  religionists  carries  on  a erusade against 
human  nature,  in  their  own  per-ons.     We  read  of  '-the  bravest  of 
Uk- brave:"  but  they  were  tkemost   rigid  of  th(         :  1.     They  carried 
out  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fanaticism.     Two  of  their  rows  were  celiba- 

:1  silence.     It  i>  strange  they  did 
eating* 

not   permitted   to  enter  on  their  premises.      It  is 
their  tracks,  if  any    oame  within  their  walks,   by 
mist  a'1-: 

Thi  Doh  of  the  Cistercian  Monks,  and  *  Pound- 

ed 1  •  I  he,  in  the   rear  111.      It  relaxed  in  its 

io,  until  Abbe  Ranee  reinstated  it  in  its  rigor,  in  the 
1 .     It  t,  in  the  n  loomy  and  wild  Prov- 

inee  "r  Fran  \  Pei      .     It'  lasl  foun  ;   ■.  Ranoe,  >ur  d 

at  the  world,  :iM  1   particularly  against   his   mi  I        .  who  disch 
him  fur  i  •,  andhecomn  I  a  war  against  himself,     rte 

1  iv  on  red  i  ho!  i- 

ful  of  earth  from  hie       ivo,  I   hi-'  1  i r •  - .      An  I 

tnge,  h  •  had  f 

I  have,  myself,  a!  I         '  many  "f  tie-  M  at  the  Mound,  and 

they  wer.'  i  Mow 

that. 
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The  Revolution  in  France  removed  tbein  from  that  nation,  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  is  more  powerful  than  a  Revolution,  discharged 
them  from  the  American  Bottom. 

They  located  themselves  first  in  the  United  States  in  1804,  at  Cone- 
wango,  Pennsylvania;  then  in  Kentucky  5  then  at  Florisant,  St.  Louis 
county,  Missouri ;  and  lastly,  as  above  stated.  They  were  sickly  at 
the  Mound — sold  out,  and  disappeared  in  1813. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson  projected 
a  peaceable  campaign  across  the  Continent  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
object  of  this  exploration  was  to  acquire  information  of  the  country 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  secure  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the 
Indians. 

Merry  weather  Lewis  and  William  Clark — the  brother  of  Gen.  Clark 
— were  appointed  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  The  exploring  party* 
consisting  of  thirty-four  men,  camped  the  winter  of  1803  and  1804, 
in  the  American  Bottom,  not  far  from  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth 
of  Wood  river.  This  camp  was  the  ultama  thule  of  the  white  settle- 
ments in  Illinois,  at  that  day. 

Lewis  was  a  Captain,  and  Clark  a  Lieutenant,  in  the  United  States' 
army.  They  visited  Cahokia,  St.  Louis,  and  the  settlements  around, 
in  Illinois,  during  this  winter.  They  embarked  on  the  Missouri  river 
the  14th  May,  1804,  and  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  December,  1806. 

Many  of  the  party  :  John  B.  Thompson,  Collins,  Willard,  Newman, 
Windsor,  Frazier,  Gibson,  and  perhaps  some  others,  settled  in  Illinois* 
and  most  of  them  remained  there. 

In  the  years  progressing  from  1804,  the  settlements  of  both  Ran^ 
dolph  and  St.  Clair  counties  enlarged  considerably.  Lacy,  Tindale, 
Gaston,  Franklin,  Herd,  Cochran,  and  others,  located  in  the  settle- 
ment east  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  in  Randolph  county. 

Smith  and  Taylor  located  in  the  American  Boctom,  between  Prairie 
du  Rocher  and  Kaskaskia,  in  1801,  and  both  raised  large  families 
there.  Henry  Noble  and  Jesse  Greggs,  were  the  two  first  families,  in 
1804,  that  settled  on  Big  Muddy  river.  They  were  the  pioneers  of 
Big  Muddy. 

Going,  Pulliam,  Griffin,  Chance,  Ratcliff,  Gibbons,  and  some  oth- 
ers, were  added  to  the  outside  settlements  of  Kaskaskia  river,  and 
Silver  Creek,  in  these  times.  Chiltons,  Brazell,  Lorton,  Moore, 
Downing,  Lemen,  Copeland,  Lacy,  Gregg,  Vanhoozer, Rattan,  Hewitt, 
Hill,  Stubblefield,  Jones,  and  many  others,  were  attached  to  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Goshen  settlement* 
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In  these  days,  (1805)  John  T.  Lu.sk  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  Goshen,  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  had 
lived  with  his  father  at  Lusk's  Ferry,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  present 
towa  of  Golconda.  He  has  been  engaged,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  He  served  in  the  military  in 
the  war,  and  has  performed  his  duties  well,  in  both  civil  and  military 
offices. 

The  Six  Mile  Prairie  settlement  was  enlarged  by  Waddles,  Griffin, 
Squires,  Cummins,  Carpenter,  Gilham,  and  others. 

About  this  time  some  efforts  were  made  to  ship  the  produce  to  mar- 
ket, by  the  fanners  themselves.  The  same  energies  that  defended  the 
country  in  times  of  war  were  now  turned  to  commerce.  Several  flat- 
boats  were  constructed — laden  with  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  &c,  and  start- 
ed to  New  Orleans,  from  the  head  of  the  Big  Island,  in  the  present 
county  of  Madison.  Some  reached  the  destined  port,  but  others  were 
wrecked  on  the  vovage  for  the  want  of  skill  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

Boats  were  also  started  down  the  river  from  the  Big  Prairie,  in  the 
present  county  of  Monroe. 

The  lead  mines  in  Missouri  were  a  market  for  live  stock — hogs  and 
beef  cattle. 

School  houses  were  "few  and  far  between,"  at  that  day.  The  em- 
igrants were  from  the  southern  and  western  States,  as  it  has  already 
been  remarked,  and  were  not  as  efficient  to  advance  education  as  their 
duties  to  themselves  and  country  demanded  at  their  hands. 

A  school  house,  (a  log  cabin)  in  ancient  times,  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  blufl",  half  way  between  Judy's  and  Was.  B.  Whit  ~:  bat 

more  than  half  the  time  it  was  not  occupied.     About  half  the  tune,  a 

a  Log  school  hou^e  was  tenanted  by  a  school)  which  stood  eaci  of  the 
spring  of  John  Fulton,  of  Ash  Hill,  Randolph  county.  Doyieythe 
brave  old  soldier  of  Qen.  Clark,  kept  a  school  in  Kaskaekia  for  many 
yean,  after  L790.  In  L805,  Edward  Bnmphrie  taught  a  school  in 
the  American  Bottom,  near  the  <  Damns* 

In  tl,"  French  Villaj         mmon  education  was  very  much  ted. 

Tie-  Priests,  and  the  old  ladies,  at  times  taught  the  children,  bat  not 
often.    At  the  New  Design,  anil  in   the  American  Bottom,  - 
were,  to  som  lustained* 

About  sho  time,  (180&)   and  onwards,  thecountry  commenced  i 
have  frontiers.    Before  that,  inside  and  outai  le  of  the  America 

tlementfl  were  all  frontiers. 
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In  pioneer  times,  professional  characters  were  not  numerous.  _.  The 
country  was  poor,  and  sparsely  settled :  so,  that  many  of  them 
could  not  reake  a  living  by  their  practice. 

George  Fisher  was  a  physician,  who  was  considered  the  best  of  his 
day.  lie  emigrated  from  Hardy  county,  Virginia,  and  settled  in 
Kaskaskia,  in  very  early  times.  He  was  also  a  merchant;  but  he  did 
not  long  continue  in  that  profession. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  a  gentleman  of  common  education,  and  had  been  a 
veil  read  physician;  but  depended  more  on  his  natural  abilities,  than 
books.  He  possessed  a  good,  sprightly  mind,  and  a  great  share  of 
aetivitv.     He  was  an  agreeable  and  benevolent  man. 

Soon  after  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  established,  Gov.  Harrison 
appointed  Dr.  Fisher  the  Sheriff  of  Randolph  county.  He  executed 
the  duties  of  this  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  for  main- 
years. 

He  was  elected  to  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Illinois  Terri- 
tory. He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people — kind  to  the  poor,  and 
indulgent  to  all.  He  was  elected  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  is  an  office  of  stawding  and  dignity,  no  mattHr 
where  the  Assembly  may  be. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1818,  from  Randolph 
county.  He  acted  in  that  celebrated  Convention  that  formed  a  Con- 
stitution, which  secured  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  State  for 
m  any  years. 

He  died  on  his  farm,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  in  1820,  much  lament- 
ed by  the  people. 

Dr.  William  L.  Reynolds  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  Bracken  coun- 
'7,  in  the  year  18011,  and  settled  in  Kaskaskia.  lie  possessed  talents 
of  a  high  order,  and  a  probity  and  integrity  that  dignify  human  na- 
<  ire  in  any  condition  in  life.  He  had  received  a  eollegiate  education, 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  science  of  medicine.  He  had  studied  with 
great  assiduity,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with  success.  For  many 
'.ears,  he  reigned  triumphant  in  his  profession,  in  Kaskaskia  and 
vicinity.  Dr.  Fisher  had  retired  to  his  farm,  and  did  not  practice 
much. 

Dr.  Reynolds  moved  to  Cahokia,  and  practiced  there  with  a  high 
imputation,  as  he  had  done  in  Kaskaskia.  He  returned  to  Kaskaskia, 
and  practiced  his  profession  there  for  many  years. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1S15,  and  was  intru- 
mental  in   establishing  Jackson  county,    and   giving  it  the  name  of 
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Jackson,  and   the  county   seat,  Brownsville,  in  honor  of  those   two 
great  Generals  in  the  United  States  army. 

He  became  sickly,  and  died  in  1823,  with  the  consumption,  without 
seeing  many  years.  His  death  was  much  regretted,  not  only  for  his 
sake,  but  for  a  more  sordid  consideration,  the  loss  of  him  as  a  phy- 
sician. 

A  more  ancient  pioneer  Doctor  was  Truman   Tuttle.     Dr.   Tu 
was  an  eastern  man,  with  classic  education,  who  came  as  a  Surgeon 
of  the  United  States'  army,  with  the  troops   that  came  to  Kaskaskia 
in  the  year  1802. 

He  was  considered  a  good  Physician,  and  accordingly  got  a  good 
practice  with  the  citizens,  while  he  remained  in  the  army. 

When  tbe  army  left,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Surgeon,and  remained 
in  his  practice  at  Kaskaskia. 

After  some  years,  he  established  himself  in  Cahokia,  and  there 
also  maintained  an  excellent  character. 

He  was  appointed  Judge   of  the  Court   of  Common  Pleas   of  5 
Clair  county,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.     He  was  honest  and  correct  in 
these  offices,  as  he  had  been  in  all  his  acts,  public  and  private. 

There  was  a  Ds,  Wallace,  who  attended  to  the  dreadful  sickness  of 
the  New  I  design  in  the  year  1797  j  but  hi*  character  was  little  known 
'ben,  or  at  present.  Dr.  Lyle  resided  in  Cahokia,  in  very  early  tim<  , 
and  was  considered  a  good  physician,  but  excessively  ill-natured  and 
cros 

Dr.  James  Rose  •  migrated  from  Kentuckv,  and  settled  in  K 
kia,  in  the  year  1805.     Re]  <\  some  talents,  and  made  a  ge    l 

jb  .  r     :i  in  his  early  life.     He  was  a  little  lame;  but  before  he  for- 

•  himsell  for  his  friendship  for  alcahol,  bis  mind   was  not  lai 
!!••  <•:,  tod  practice  at  Kaskaskia  and  vicinity.    He  did  rev 

Bell  ■  ards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  neglected  his 

i.  and  it  in  turn,  06  !  him. 

l>r.  Caldwel]  Cairnes  was  a  sound;  good  Physioian,  in  olden  tin 
in  Illinois.    He  em  .        i  Pennsylvania,  about  half  a  conti 

•  i  in  Illinois.     In  1805,  he  was  in  the  tornado  aires 
mentioned.    II    •  d  himself  of  a  epledid  farm,  which  he  stj 

^Walnut  Ot<      "    Be  fanned  on  a  large  stale,  and  atl 
wis<  on.      He  was  a  Judge  urt  of  St.  C 

■  -  .    ind  .bi  :    ;l  '    !'•        .      When  Moni  n   ■ 

•1,  he  »  1  fron  mcmh  d  the 

tution.    II  i  '  in  that  body. 

i26 
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"  He  died  on  his  plantation,  much  regretted  by  the  public.  Dr. 
r,e.;rnes  was  a  sound,  clear  headed  man,  and  ■was  honest  and  correct. 
Idcz  left  behind  him  a  good  reputation,  and  a  large  estate. 

Benjamin  It.  Doyle,  an  Attorney  at  Law,  emigrated  from  Knox 
countv,  Tennessee,  and  settled  in  Kaskaskia.  in  the  year  1885.  lie 
practiced  in  the  Courts  of  Randolph  and  St.  Clair  counties,  tin 
possessed  a  good  address,  and  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer,  if  he 
had  attended  to  his  studies. 

He  was  appointed  Attorney  General  ;  but  resigned  his  office  in  1809, 
and  left  the  country. 

James  Haggin  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  emigrated  to  Kaskaskia, 
in  1804.  He  practiced  law  some  years  in  the  courts  of  both  Randolph 
and  St.  Clair,  and  was  a  promising  young  man.  He  built  a  bou.^o, 
not  in  the  settlement,  but  at  that  day,  in  the  wilderness,  four  or  five 
miles  east  of  Kaskaskia,  at  the  head  of  Gravelly  Creek.  He  remained 
in  Illinois  but  a  few  years,  and  went  back  to  Kentucky,  where  he  be- 
came a  very  eminent  man. 

J6hn  Rector,  a  lawyer — one  of  the  Rector  family  before  mentioned 
— located  in  Kaskaskia  in  1806 — opened  a  law  office,  and  attended  the 
courts  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  a 
few  years  in  Illinois,  and  left  the  country. 

The  first  Attorney  who  made  Cahokia  his  permanent  residence,  after 
Damielle,  was  William  Mears.  He  came  to  this  village  in  1808,  and 
there  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1703,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  landed  at 
Philadelphia,  and  taught  school  some  time  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  came  to  Cahokia,  about  forty  years  of  age,  as  if  he  had  dropped 
down  from  the  clouds — without  horse,  clothes,  books,  letters,  or  any 
tiling  except  himself — a  rather  singular  and  uncouth  looking  Irish- 
man.    He  had  read  law  while  he  taught  school  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  retentive  memory.  In  his  tarly 
days  he  was  not  a  scholar,  but  by  application,  and  severe  study,  ho 
not  only  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  also  became 
a  learned  and  intelligent  man. 

He  was  appointed  Attorney  General  for  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  m 
♦hevear  18  L4,  and  to  my  own  knowledge,  heinadean  able  and  efficient 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

He  moved  to  Belle7ille  when  the  county  seat  was  taken  there,  in 
1814,  from  Cahokia,  and  remained  in  thi9  place  during  his  life.  He 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gtmerul 
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A  si  .     He  married  a  respectable  lady  in  Missouri — built  a  houm 

j..  BeHw  ille,  and  died  there,  in  1824. 

Mears^had  no  talent  for  speculation  or  acquiring  wealth  ;  but  lived 
<     ently  on  h*  practice,  and  died  about  i  ven  with  the  world. 

In  I  Samuel  D.  Davidson,  a  lawyer  from  Kentucky,  caine  and 

settled  in  Cahokia.  lie  was  a  decent  young  man — moral  and  corr< 
but  made  bo  impression  on  anything  where  he  lived,  moved,  or  had 
being.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  which  was  about  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  his  talents.  I  think  he  taught  a  school  in  Cahokia,  and. 
he  entered  the  military  service  in  1812.  In  the  campaign  of  l^lo  1  e 
was  appointed  tu  some  office  in  the  Quarter-master's  department. 
Some  time  after  the  war,  he  left  Cahokia,  to  "parts  unknown.'" 

Russell  E.  Heacock  practiced  law  in  St.  Clair  county  in   1808,  and 
ved  to  Jonesboro",   south  of  Kaskaskia.     lie   married  in   that  vi- 
cinity, and  practiced  law  for  several  years  in  that  section  of  Illinois. 
He  moved  to  New  York,  and  then  to  Chicago  ;  and  acquired  consider- 
able property  in.  and  near  Chica 

Joseph  Conway  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Kaskas- 
kia, as  a  lawyer,  in  1812.  lie  acted  in  the  contractors  department 
for  some  time,  on  the  frontiers,  during  the  war.  He  practiced  law  in 
the  courts  in,  and  south  of  Kaskaskia,  for  some  time  after  he  settled 
there. 

•Hidge  Thomas,  one  of  the  United  States*  Judges  for  the  Territory 
of  Illinois,  appointed  him  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Madison 
county,  in  the  year  1.^10.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  lb'2i>. 
Politics  then  was  warmly  agitated  by  the  people,  and  Emanuel  J. 
West  was  put  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Madison  Circuit  Court. 
Conway  was  popular,  and  the  peoj  •  •  •  oted  him  to  the  State  Senate 
for  Then  he  was  appoint)  I       rk  in  Rock  Island  county. 

He  remained  in  this  offi  reral  yean-    w<  nt  down  the  river,  and 

1. 

Th:  rs:  E^ouisoD)   Etienne,  and  Louis  Pencinneau,  emi{ 

from  I  l,  and  settled  in  Cahokia,  in  L798.    They  were  bom  at 

Old  Prairv  Fort,  so  called,  in  the  Thi  ttlement,  Cana- 

da, bel  .   .    and    lTTii.    '!  -  uaaried  in 

Cahokia,  and  m  id  as. 

I.  '.  ami  St.  Louis  for  to 

-       I-.  aeo  these  two  ii  kept 

u'.h  of  th  .     ,        .    -  wi  -it  of  Cahu' 

•    ! for  k  too] 
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Etienne  was  a  very  active  and  business  man.  He  possessed  extra- 
ordinary energies,  and  improved  the  country  considerably.  He  made 
the  first  house,  "the  brick  house,"  so  called,  in  olden  times,  in  llli- 
noistown.  He  then  purchased  the  site  of  Belleville  from  George  Blair, 
and  sold  it  out  to  Gov.  Edwards.  He  went  to  St.  Louis — purchased 
property,  and  died  there,  in  1821. 

Louison  Pencinneau,  when  he  arrived  in  Illinois,  embarked  in  the 
[ndian  trade,  and  remained  in  it  almost  during  life.  He  made  the 
Illinois  river  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  the  Kickapoo  Indians 
were  his  customers.  Peoria  was  his  main  depot,  and  the  prairies 
round  about  were  his  counters  where  he  sold  his  goods. 

He  was  the  first  person  that  moved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  old 
Peoria  claims.  He  got  up  a  petition  from  the  Peoria  inhabitants,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Representative  in  Congress,  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  act  of  Congress  of  1820,  authorizing  the 
Register  of  the  land  office  at  Edwardsville,  to  hear  evidence,  and  re- 
port on  the  claims.  His  report  was  confirmed  by  another  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  in  1823. 

These  Peoria  claimants  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  any  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Illinois,  who  have  nad  lands  granted  to  them 
by  the  Government. 

Louison  Pencinneau"  died  in  1831,  much  regretted. 

The  settlements  in  the  two  counties :  St.  Clair  and  Randolph,  en- 
larged eonr>iderably  for  some  years  before  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
(in  1809)  was  created.  The  inhabitants  had  located  themselves  on 
the  frontiers :  so  that  the  Wood  river  colony  was  made  stronger,  and 
enlarged.  The  same  of  the  settlements  on  Silver  Creek,  andtheKas- 
kaskia  river,  from  Going's  settlement  down.  Some  few  had  located 
%n  the  river  Mary,  in  Randolph,  and  in  the  Mississippi  bottom ,  below 
the  creek  called  Gagnie.  Hickman,  Manscoe,  and  some  others  settled 
in  this  bottom  as  early  as  1806. 

About  this  thae,  Bowerman  and  Steel,  settled  on  the  Massacre  road, 
some  fourteen  miles  east  of  Kaskaskia. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Bird  family  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio — 
the  present  Cairo.  The  Birds  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  on  the 
rivers,  and  made  this  establishment  to  accommodate  themsetves,  and 
others  navigating  the  western  waters  in  1805. 

Near  the  Ohio  Saline,  as  it  was  called,  a  settlement  was  formed  in 
v»ry  early  timesj,  which  increased  for  several  years  before  the  year 
L809. 
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A  few  families  were  residing  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash,  near 
Vinccnnes,  some  time  before  the  war  of  lol2 :  butthey  left  during  the 
•war.      In  1809s  McCawIey  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and  Located  »n 
the  Little  Wabash,  where  the  Vincennesroad  crossed.     He  abando 
this  place  in  the  war,  but  returned  afterwards. 


CJHAPTER  \  111. 

Illinois  under  the   Government  of  the   Territory  of  TlHnois. 

The  settlements  were  so  remote  from  Vineennes,  the  seat  of  Gov- 
eminent  of  Indiana  Territory — and  they  being  a  small  strip  scattered 
on  the  margins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  livers — that  the  people  in 
Illinois  clamored  much  for  a  new  Territory.  Nine-tenths  of  the  coun- 
try composing  the  Illinois  Territory  at  that  day,  was  uninhabited,  and 
a  wilderne*  -. 

In  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  in  the  vear  l£    3, 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  a  member  of  the   Legislature,  was  elected  a  De 
gate  to  Congress,  and  instructed  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  Territory. 

the  23     I     >ruary,  1809,  the  Territory  of  Illinois  was  establish 
The  bonndari  th  ■  Territory  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  State. 

at  present,  except  the  Territory  extended  north  to  the  northern  In.. 
of  the  United  States. 
TheFederal  Government  organized  thi  *orial  Government,  and 

■  ointed  the  officers  to  administer  the  laws  in  it.      Ninian  Ed'.\a;<N 
-  appointed  Gfovernor— -Nal       icl   Pope   S<  ■  ,  and   Jesse  B. 

Thomas,  "William  S  lart,  the  Judges.     S 

and  Sta  Id  was  •  I.     These  officers, 

part,  vt  re  _  ..led  men,  and  give  character  and 

ling  t«.  the  country. 

■ 

PO]  I    into    the-    admini 

-nor,  a,  t  Justices  of  1 

John  I ' 

Moore  I 

• 
i  0  of  1787 j 

;.t. 

1     ' 

-. 
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The  establishment  of  a  separate  government  in  Illinois,  in  1809, 
had  great  influence  on  emigration.  The  country  was  then  better 
known,  and  its  merits  appreciated.  A  great  manny  adventurers  fol- 
lowed the  government,  and  Gov.  Edwards  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
procuring  immigration. 

Matthew  Duncan,  an  Editor  and  proprietor,  from  Kentucky,  estab- 
lished the  first  newspaper  in  the  Territory.  The  paper  was  published 
at  Kaskaskaskia,  in  the  fall  of  1809,  which  was  a  great  lever  to  make 
known  the  advantages  of  Illinois.  In  1815,  Robert  Blackwell  and 
Daniel  P.  Cook  purchased  this  paper,  and  published  it  for  several 
years,  at  Kaskaskia. 

Col.  Benjamin  Stephenson,  and  many  other  emigrants  came  to  the 
country  under  the  patronage  of  Gov.  Edwards. 

The  Rector  family  being  already  there,  with  many  others,  and  to- 
gether with  the  colony  arriving  with  the  new  government,  made  old 
Kaskaskia  a  gay  and  fashionable  place  again.  Never  did  Kaskaskia 
witness  as  much  gaiety,  carousal,  and  amusement,  since  the  winter  of 

1809  and  1810. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1810  was  12,520.  I 
think  this  number  is  swelled  a  little,  for  effect ;  but  the  country  was 
populating  fast  at  that  time  to  what  it  was  in  former  days. 

All  the  influence  of  these  officers  of  the  Territory,  that  they  could 
exercise,  were  exerted  for  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  country. 

In  1809,  Gov.  Edwards  appointed  John  J.  Crittenden  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Territory,  and  on  his  resignation,  his  brother,  Thomas  P. 
Crittenden,  was  appointed  to  the  same  office.  These  gentlemen  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  country,  but  returned  to  Kentucky. 

Governor  Edwards  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  in 
the  vear  1775.  His  parents  were  wealthy  and  respectable ;  and  his 
education  was  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  He  was  a  com- 
panion at  school  of  the  celebrated  William  Wirt,  and  prepared  for 
college  under  the  tuition  of  a  respectable  Clergyman — Mr.  Hunt. 
He  then  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Carlyle,  Pennsylvania.  He  did  not 
oraduate,  but  left  the  college  and  his  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  for  Kentucky. 

Nature  bestowed  on  Edwards  many  of  her  rarest  gifts.  He  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  extraordinary  compass,  and  an  industry  that  brought 
forth  every  spark  of  talent  wi£h  which  nature  had  gifted  him.  His 
intellect  was  naturally  strong  and  vigorous,  and  these  qualities,  to- 
gether with  his  assiduity  in  his  studies,  made  him  a  very  superior  niaii. 
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Ho  rose,  in  Kentucky,  to  the  high  and  important  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Illinois  by  President  Madison,  and  by  appointments,  continued  in  that 
office  to  trie  organization  of  the  State  Government,  in  1818. 

Governor  Edwards,  by  proclamation,  established,  in  1812,  the 
counties  of  Madison,  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Gallatin  ;  and  having  had  a 
vote  of  the  Territory  in  favor  of  a  second  grade  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, he  ordered,  on  the  16th  September  of  the  same  year,  an 
election  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  By  his  proclamation,  tin > 
Assembly  was  convened  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  25th  November,  1812- 
This  was  the  first  Legislative  body  elected  by  the  people,  that  ever 
assembled  in  Illinois. 

The  whole  Territory  contained  six  counties,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly twelve  members— five  in  the  Council,  and  seven  in  the  Housr 
of  Representatives ;  as  it  seems  Pope  county  had  no  member  in  the 
Council  that  session. 

John  Thomas,  of  St.  Clair  county,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  William  C.  Greenup,  of  Randolph,  Clerk  to  the  House.  One 
door  keeper  attended  on  both  houtec,  and  each  branch  occupied  a 
room  in  the  same  building.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  Assembly  board- 
ed at  one  house,  and  slept  in  the  same  room,  in  Kaskaskia. 

The  members  of  the  Council  were  Samuel  Judy,  of  Madison, 
William  Biggi,  of  St.  Clair,  Pierre  Menard,  of  Randolph,  Thomas 
Ferguson,  of  Johnson,  and  Benjamin  Talbot  of  Gallatin.  The  mem- 
bers Of  the  House  were  William  Jones,  of  Madison,  Joshua  Ogles! 
and  .Jacob  Short,  of  St.  Clair,  George  Fisher,  of  Randolph,  Philip 
Trammel  and  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Gallatin,  and  John  Grammar,  of 
Johdson. 

This  Legislature  did  much  business,  and  made  a  short  session. 
i  knrernor  Edwards  and  other  Territorial  officers  arrr 
at  K.      -ki;N  t;         ranised  a  colony  of  themsdres,  and  located 
the  Prairie,  below  Prairie  duRooher.    All  made  habitations  in  tl 
neighborhood,  and  many  of  them  resided  thei  . 
Gov.  Edward*,  Judg.j  Thomas,  Judge  Stuart, some  of  the  Red 
■  lad  perhaps  him    ..tlmrs,  resided  in  this  colony,    I-. 
Last,  broke  op,  and  all  the  BrtJ  pioneers  left  it. 

rwarda  was  rerj  energetic  and  aetiYe  in  bis  youthful 
days;  and  the  war  of  1>I  shim  as  ample  theatre  onwhiehi 

is  talents  and  energies.    The  oounl  .    m  \  the 

mi\—  the  nameroui  bauds  of   hdfinsj  "n'en  strong,  and  wet 
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abundantly  supplied,  by  their  allies,  the  English,   with  the  means  of 
annoying  the  settlements. 

The  inhabitants  were  so  extended  over  such  a  lanrc  country,  which 
made  it  more  difficult  to  defend  them,  than  a  small  Territory  would 
be;  and  the  General  Government  had  not  the  power  to  relieve  the 
Territory,  to  any  great  extent. 

Edwards  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  performed  his  duty  nobly 
to  his  country.  He  attended  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  person, 
and  was  present  in  all  the  important  transactions,  guiding  and  direct- 
ins  the  whole.  He  remained  at  home  with  his  family  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  time,  during  the  whole  war. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1818,  and  was 
shortly  after  re-elected,  as  his  term  soon  expired.  The  duties  of  this 
nigh  and  important  office  he  performed  with  an  ability  and  force  of 
character,  that  gave  him  and  the  State  much  standing  and  reputation. 

In  the  year  1826,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  gave 
to  this  high  and  confidential  trust,  all  his  experience,  talents,  and  en- 
ergies. He  was  the  fast  friend  of  the  canal,  not  only  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  law  passed  granting  so  much  land  to  the 
State,  for  that  noble  improvement:  but  also  while  he  was  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State,  he  urged  that  measure  with  all  his  great 
abilities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  appointed,  with  August 
Chouteau,  and  William  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  a  Commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  1815,  many  humane  and  equitable  treaties 
were  made  with  them. 

While  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Belleville,  in  the  year  1833,  he  was 
t>ut,  attending,  night  and  day,  to  the  afflicted  with  that  scourge. 
With  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  his  true  benevolence,  he  was  a 
kind  and  efficient  friend  to  the  siek.  It  was  his  great  anxiety  and  ex- 
ertions in  time  of  the  cholera,  to  save  the  distressed,  that  caused  him 
to  take  that  disease.  He  was  aged,  and  his  constitution  some  shat- 
tered; so  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  in  a  few  hours  after  it 
seized  on  him.     He  died  in  Belleville,  on  the  20th  July,  1833. 

In  the  death  of  Gov.  Edwards  the  country  lost  one  of  its  ablest, 
and  best  friends,  and  his  family  a  kind  parent,  and  husband. 

Judges,  Thomas,  Stuart,  and  Sprigg,  were,  under  the  new  Territo- 
rial organization,  authorized,  and  required,  to  hold  courts  throughout 
the  Territory,  under  the  judiciary  system  prescribed  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature. 
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Judge  Stuart  remained  on  the  bench  in  Illinois,  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  appointed  Judge  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  Stanley 
Griswold  was  appointed  in  his  place  in  Illinois,  as  before  stated. 

Judge  Thomas  presided  in  three  upper  counties  in  the  Territory, 
Sprigg  in  the  centre,  and  Stuart  or  Griswold.  on  the  Ohio,  and  Lower 
Wabash. 

This  system  greatly  improved  the  Judiciary  of  Illinois,  which  was 
very  much  needed. 

Nature  has  been  as  bountiful  to  her  native  born  sons  in  Illinois,  as 
she  has  been  generous  iu  providing  the  fairest  and  finest  country,  for 
their  support. 

Samuel  McRoberts,  one  of  nature's  loftiest  sons,  was  born  on  his 
father'3  plantation,  in  Monroe  county,  on  the  12th  February,  1799. 
The  natural  gifts  of  Samuel  McRoberts  were  great ;  and  he  added  to 
them,  by  an  assiduity,  and  intense  application  to  study,  that  would 
almost  overcome  any  obstacle.  Three  great  leading  elements  compo- 
sed his  character  :  A  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  an  untiring  enr 
and  inlustrv,  and  an  unbounded  ambition.  These  traits,  while  vet  a 
yon  ig  man  not  much  over  forty  years  old,  raised  him  from  anobscuro 
and  humble,  situation  in  life,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
of  the  most  elevated  and  most  important  stations,  that  is  known 

t<>  rn:in. 

In  his  tender  years,  a  tutor  in  his  father's  hou*e  instructed  him  ki 
tlif;  radim  alts  of  education.  When  he  was  of  the  proper  age,  he 
<1  his  father  to  cultivate  the  farm  for  their  snppo  t. 

Atmaturer  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  very  competent 
teacher,  the  late  Kir.  Bdward  Humphry.  Mr.  Hm  i]  ary  iraa  an  ex- 
oelleot  citizen,  and  a  &nc  soholar<  lb*  oommenced  a  Bchool  in  the 
American  .     larthe  residence  of  Mr.   Chaffin,  in   1805,   and 

oontinuod  to         iformany  Bif  merit  raised  him  to  the  kind 

oon  ition  of  the  people,  and  be  held  many  important  > — 
nsembet  to  the  General  Assembly,  Register  ol  the  land  offioe,  -vc. 

Young  M  :ltob<Tts  i  I  at  this  school,  an  ezoeUeni  English  edu- 

cation, and  ;ii>.i  studied  the  Latin  Uuttoaca.    He  delighted  in  matbe< 

matics,  in  \n ii i «   .  •     became   well  versed,    at   this  institute 

Haeontin  i   l  to  proaoonte  lii-  studies  with  his  means,  and  under  tk 
arcomstancec  oi  I  Ltry,  until  he  was  twenty  years  oi 

Clerkship   «f  tl>-.  Onreatt   Conrtof  M 
ThUe  m  this  situation,  he  acquired  the  means  and 

•  ii,-  tnin  I.  :lt 1 1  he  i  '  no  opportunity  escape  ;  but.  re  \  i  das  and 
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night,  while  other  young  men  of  his  age  and  condition,  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  society  and  amusements. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  Faculty 
■at  this  time,  were  William  T.  Barry  and  Jesse  Bledsoe,  whose  fame 
find  characters  are  known  throughout  the  nation.  He  attended  three 
full  courses  of  lectures,  and  had  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  President  and  faculty.  For  class-mates,  he  had 
ex-Senator  Morehead,  of  Kentucky ;  H.  C.  White,  Junior,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Senator  Sevier,  Arkansas ;  Mr.  Harrison,  late  member  of 
Congress  from  Missouri ;  Mr.  Speaker  White,  of  Kentucky  ;  Governor 
Boggs,  of  Missouri;  Hon.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Indiana,  and  many  others, 
who  became  distinguished  characters  on  the  American  theatre  of  great 
men. 

After  his  return  to  Illinois,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law, 
at  a  strong  bar  : — Kane,  Cook,  Star,  Blackwell,  Mears,  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds, Mills,  Baker,  and  others,  composed  the  bar  of  this  section  of 
the  State,  where  McRoberts  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law;  but 
he  succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  the  public. 

In  1825,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
second  Circuit  in  the  State.  In  1827  the  Judiciary  was  changed,  and 
he  was  placed  again  at  the  bar.  In  1829,  he  was  elected  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Monroe,  Washington,  and  Clinton,  to  the  State  Senate.  In 
183»0,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson,  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Illinois,  and  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  Receiver  of 
public  monies  at  the  Danville  land  office.  In  1839,  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  City ;  and  in 
1841,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

While  a  member  of  the  Senate,  on  the22d  March,  1843,  he  died  at 
Cincinnati,  on  his  return  from  Washington  to  Illinois.  The  whole 
Mate,  and  the  public  generally,  mourned  and  regretted  his  death : 
that  so  young  a  man,  and  one  so  promising  for  future  greatness, 
should  be  cut  off  in  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness  and  promise.  His 
iamily  and  relatives  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  grief ;  but 
such  is  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence. 

Excessive  energy,  and  intense  application  to  study  and  business, 
impaired  his  health,  and  at  last  shortened  his  days.     Few  men,  in  any 

intry,  or  in  any  age,  run  the  brilliant  career  he  did,  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
.    i  aided  to  give  them  an  education 
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George  Forquer  and  Thomas  Ford — half  brothers — were  ancient 
and  respectable  pioneers  of  Illinois.  Forquer  was  born  near  "Red 
Stone  Old  Fort,"  now  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1794, 
and  Thomas  Ford,  in,  or  near  Uniontown,  in  the  same  State,  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  father  of  George  Forquer  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and 
served  in  that  disastrous  campaign  to  Canada,  under  Gen.  Arnold. 
After  his  return  from  Canada,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  rev- 
enue of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  robbed  by  the  Tories; 
so  that  he  lost  all  his  private  fortune,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  West.  He  located  near  the  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  and 
there  he  was  killed,  by  a  coal  bank  falling  on  him. 

Mrs.  Forquer,  two  or  three  years  after,  married  Robert  Ford,  and 
in  1802,  her  husband  was  killed,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  robbers,  in 
the  mountains.  The  old  lady  had  a  large  family,  and  scarcely  any 
means  for  their  support. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  give  lands  to  actu- 
al settlers ;  and  with  the  object  to  obtain  land,  Mrs.  Ford  set  sail  in  a 
keel-boat,  from  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  in  the  year  1804,  for  St.  Louis, 
in  the  Spanish  country.  When  she  reached  St.  Louis,  the  country 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  she  received  no  land.  She  re- 
mained in  St.  Louis  some  time,  and  then  she  and  most  of  the  family 
were  taken  sick.  After  their  partial  recovery,  they  moved  to  the 
New  Design,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  they  reached  St.  Louie. 
They  located  themselves  about  three  miles  south  of  Waterloo.  The 
next  year  they  moved  near  the  bluff,  where  for  the  first  time,  Forquer 
and  Ford  walked  upwards  of  three  miles  to  school.  They  were  under 
the  same  teaoher  (Mr.  Humphry)  who  had  the  charge,  likewise,  of 
young  Samuel  MeRoberts  ;  and  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Ford  had  a  largo  family,  mostly  females,  and  not  much  means 
to  support,  or  educate  them;  but  used  her  utmost  exertions  to  ac- 
complish ;hat  most  desirable   object — the  education  of  her   children. 

This  la  lv  jm  1  much  talents,  energy,  rod  firmness  of  charac- 

ter. Sh<  observed  system  and  economy  in  her  family.  Itis  supposed 
by  many,  that  much  of  the  celebrity  and  standing  of  her  two  sons, 
were  caused  by  the  sound  moral  principles  with  which  she  impressed 
them,  when  they  were  under  her  maternal  care. 

Forquer  being  mud)  older  than  Turd,  was  OOmpqUed  to  'eave  sch 
to  assist  to  support  the  family.     I!  I  to   work  out  when  ho 

was  only  nine  years  old;  and  his  schooling  altogether  was  very  little 
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more  than  one  year.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  house-joiner,  or  car- 
penter, in  St.  Louis,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  several  years  in  that 
city.  H6  returned  to  Illinois,  and  purchased  the  tract  of  land  en 
which  Waterloo  was  located,  in  1818.  Daniel  P.  Cook  and  Forquf r 
laid  out  this  town,  and  Forquer  purchased  a  stock  of  goods,  lie  af- 
terwards projected  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  Mississippi,  one 
mile  above  Rarrisonville. 

He  was  injured  by  these  goods,  which  was  the  reason  he  studied 
law.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  a  defective  education ; 
but  he  possessed  a  vigorous  and  active  intellect,  which  supplied  all 
deficiencies.  He  attended  the  Polemic  Societies  in  Monroe  countv, 
and.  he  learned  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  a  fluent  and  elegant  speaker. 
He  had  a  good  voice,  and  was  a  pleasant  orator.  This  was  a  great 
leaver  in  his  extraordinary  success.  He  possessed,  as  most  of  the 
pioneers  of  olden  times  did,  an  unbounded  ambition.  It  was  with 
him,  as  Lord  Nelson  said,  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar:  "Victory, 
or  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey."  Success,  or  death,  was  imprint- 
ed on  Forquer's  banner. 

In  the  year  1826,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  from  Monroe 
county,  and  was,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  State.  Some  years  after,  he  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  Sangamon  county,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  that  county.  After  that,  he  was 
appointed  Register  of  the  land  office  a!  Springfield.  He  died  of  & 
pulmonary  disease,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1837,  aged  forty-seven 
years. 

Although  be  commenced  in  the  world  poor,  and  embarrassed  with 
his  merchandizing  debts,  yet  he  accumulated  a  considerable  estate, 
843d  died  wealthy.  He  was  blessed  with  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  generous  and  hospitable,  which 
flowed  from  tke  pure  fountains  of  his  noble  heart.  He  made  a  good 
and  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation 
and  character,  by  his  merit,  that  extended  throughout  the  country. 
The  community  sincerely  mourned  his  death,  as  they  had  lost  a  great 
and  good  man ;  but  it  was  his  family  that  shed  sincere  te&rs  of  af- 
fliction and  sorrow,  for  their  loss. 

Ford,  being  younger,  had  a  better  opportunity  than  kis  brother, 
Forquer,  to  obtain  an  education  ;  although  it  was  quite  limited.  He 
might  be  considered,  as  having  received  a  good  common  education,  for 
the  wftderness  state  of  the  country,  forty  years  since,  in  Illinois. 
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In  his  youth,  his  mind  was  developing  itself,  bo  that  he  gave  gceat 
promise  of  his-  future  success.  At  school,  he  was  ardently  attached 
to  the  science  of  mathematics.  Daniel  P.  Cook  became  acquainted 
with  Ford,  and  saw  at  once,  that  he  possessed  a  vigorous  and  strong 
mind,  and  was  bis  sincere  and  efficient  patron,  ever  after. 

Cook  provided,  and  made  the  arrangements  for  Ford  to  study  law. 
Forquer  considered  Ford's  education  defective,  and  sent  him  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  to  improve  it.  But  he  remained  there  not  a  year. 
His  brother,  Forquer,  being  broken  up,  he  returned  home,  and  com- 
menced the  ;  law,  in  1823.  He  was  compelled,  on 
many  occasions,  when  he  was  reading  law,  to  stop  ana  teach  school 
for  a  support. 

In  1829,  he  nted  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  a  Judicial  Dis- 

trict.    Ir  ;;.i    !  him   again  Prosecuting  Attorney — Gov. 

Edwards  havii  ippoirited  him.     In  1835,  he  was  elected  by  the 

Legislature,  a  Circuit  Judge!  and  in  1840,  an  Associate  Judge  of  I 
Supreme  Court.    In  1842,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  «f 
Illino; 

vernor  Ford  j  i  many  of  the  high  and  noble  traits  of  obaf- 

actor  thai  minent  man.     He  was  gifted  with  a  strong 

and   invfi  .<t,  and  aj  seed  a  firm,  open,  canti 

neesof  character,  that  was  admired  by  all.      His  mind  was  original, 
and  Belf-susl  ifancy  thrown  on  his  own  r 

strengthened  this   trail    of    character.    His    firmness, 
physical  cow.  were  ni  '  :   by  those   who  knew  him.     Bis 

ambition  was  prm!  lated    by  his   sound  jut 

His  in,  was  bar<  lv  Buffi*  ient  for  ;  man. 

™J  lUadim 

b-brity,  which  he  - 

hiswholi 

which  ar<  mankind.    Hut  at  last,  oneti 

.... 
oal 

•d  in  hi  !M|B 

''raot'':  don  this         .,   than  all  . 

in  th<  of  life* 

G<  ■  I  a  nio 

r  olden  tii 

With 

•'id  finanoicri:  ,m   |,jL, 
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wealth,  more  than  a  support,  and  scarcely  that  much.  It  ie  a  difScult 
medium  to  reach,  between  etherial  philosophy  on  one  hand,  and  ©or- 
did  money  making  en  the  other. 

Two  of  the  greatest  men — except  Washington — the  nation  ever  pro- 
duced, were  entirely  dissimilar  on  this  subject — Franklin  acquired  an 
estate,  and  Jeiferson  lost  one. 

The  mind  and  character  of  Governor  Ford  qualified  him  for  a  Jud^e, 
better  than  for  any  other  station.  lie  was  frank,  open,  and  Sim,  on. 
(he  bench,  and  at  the  same  time,  leaf  ricd  ar\6  competent  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  lav:,  lie  was  a  goo  J  and  sound  .lawyer,  but  was  not  the 
advocate  that  some  others  were,  at  the  bar.  His  honesty,  and  warm 
friendly  attachments  to  friends,  when  he  was  Governor,  enabled  the 
cunning  and  shrewd  twngers- on,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  to  mis- 
lead him  at  times.  The  Mormon  war  was  a  tiouble  to  him,  and  it 
would  have  been  to  almost  any  Governor,  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

That  he  acted  with  honesty,  and  moral  r.nd  physical  courage,  in 
this  non  descript  vjar,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Ford  not  only  possessed  a  stiong  mind;generally :  but  his  intellect 
was  clear  and  discriminating.  With  these  talents,  he  made  a  good 
writer,  and  has  written  the  history  of  Illinois,  which  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. Those  having  the  manuscript,  say  this  history  will  be  valua- 
ble for  its  information,  and  add  credit  to  its  author.  After  the  close 
of  the  Gubernatoriil  o!5ca,  he  resided  in  Peoria,  and  practiced  his 
profession.     lie  died  there,  in  184(J,  sincerely  regretted  by  the  public. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  George  and  William  Blair  emigrated  to  Illi- 
nois in  the  year  17fJ6.  George  occupied  a  place  *  n  the  main  mad  from 
Whiteside's  Station  to  tho  Fountain,  where  the  late  Mr.  Ebeiman  re- 
sided, and  erected  a  distilery  on  the  spring  branch,  west  of  the  road. 
lie  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  St.  Clair  county,  end  held  that  office  for 
many  Years. 

In  1802,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Belleville,  and  erected  a  log  cibin  about  the  place  where  the  house  of 
the  late  John  Hay  stands  at  present,  i  this  city.  He  owned  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  on  which  the  towi  x>f  Belleville,  in  the  year  1814, 
was  located. 

The  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  county  had  been  at  Cahokia  for  many 
years  p-.  erioas ;  but  the  country  being  settled  by  the  Americans  out  of 
the  French  viHige3,  gavetha  preponderance  of  population  to  the  east, 
and  on  the  10th  December,  1813,   an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  tho 
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Territory  pareod,  authorizing  Jcmes  Lfmen,  Calcwoll  Caimes,  John 
Hays,  Isaac  Enocks,  Willi:  in  Scott,  Nathan  Chambers,  and  Jacob 
Short,  to  select  a  puit-able  tite  for  the  county  M  at  cf  tt.  (.  lair  ccunty. 
On  the  10th  March,  1H4,  the  Convnissioneri  selected  the  plantation 
of  George  Blair  for  fbe  county  teat.  Ihe  rtblic  sqBEje  was  staked 
ou"  one  acre  of  land  in  Lluh-s  Hold,  which  the  l< \  oit  cf  iheCcn.mu- 
sioners  says,  Ais  20  or  CO  icds  Ltrth-ci;tt  cf  the  Louse  cf  Gcorgo 
Blair." 

Blair  agreed  to  give  tho  county,  rot  tnly  tic  rullic  rcucrc,  but 
also  eveiv  ffth  lot  taken  cut  cf  twenty-f^c  toes  of  land,  aiound  tho 
public  square.  It  was  agieed  that  the  public  Mfuaie  uis  given  for  the> 
purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  tbeicon." 

Blair  agreed  further,  that  anarpments  would  be  made,  fo  that  tho 
Court  in  June  of  the  above  year,  may  he  held  in  Belleville. 

George  Blair  had  the  honor  to  give  them  mo  of  Belleville  te  tho 
town,  and  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  county. 

The  Court  of  St.  Clair  county,  on  the  c*lh  August,  1814,  recognized 
the  name  of  Belleville,  aud  dated  their  sessions  over  after  at  it.  Belle- 
ville is  a  French  word,  which  in  Eoglifch  means  a  Cce  city,  and  it  hot* 
realized  the  name. 

Edwarosville  was  located  about  the  srme  t!mc,  end  was  made  the 
county  scat  of  Madison  county.  It  has  remained  theseat  of  justice  <  f 
thai  county  to  the  present  t'.ine.  1  recollect  of  attending  the  court 
there  in  an  old  Foit,  m:ide  by  Thomas  Ivirkpatrick,  near  the  Cahokia. 
creek,  Late  in  the  fall  of  1814. 

Thehou^e  which  i->  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  age,  and  public 
services  in  B  the  hotel,  built  by  J«l  innybiD  intheyear 

181G.     It  wis,  in  j  ,  the  Hotel  e'e   I  ille  of  Belleville.     It 

stands  on  th  ol    the  pub  rows  wit  h  the  country, 

ond 

Thomas  II  born  in  Barren  eouatjj  <.-ky,  in  tho  year 

1703.     lie  c  Illinois  with   IiIm  relatives,  in  tho   year  1SU7,   and 

1  Kfcied  on  Silri  ,  I   nil  folks,  tho  Brads- 

bys. 

roccired  a  very  limited  bis  parents  were  in  hum 

cir  ,       !  In  bimsolf  a  school  house. 

Ho  po  :  ii  loo  !  mind,  i  I    in   dcii. 

on-  •»  ■!*  and  merriment. 

IZo  had  nolh  :orcn.  ositiooj  yet  hu  was  as  bra- 

•  munascv'     i  I  il  munhood,  \c:y  t'.iong,  mutocu- 
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lar  and  active.     He  was  not  so  very  tall,  but  compactly  fiormed,  for 
great  strength  and  activity. 

During  the  whole  war  of  1812,  he  wa3  actively  engaged  on  the 
frontiers  in  defending  the  settlements.  I  personally  knew  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  William  B.  Whiteside, 
inmost  of  the  war.  In  1814,  he  joined  another  company,  and  was 
one  of  the  party  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Journey  at 
Hills  Fort,  situated  six  or  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  present  town 
of  Greenville,  Bond  county. 

Journey  had  eleven  men  in  his  corps,  and  on  the  20th  August,  1814, 
Indian  sign  was  discovered  near  the  Fort,  and  the  next  morning  at 
day  break,  Journey  and  party  were  mounted,  and  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  country.  They  had  not  marched  far  before  they  entered  an  am- 
buscade of  a  large  party  of  Indians.  The  warriors  fired  on  them, 
and  Journey  and  three  of  his  men  were  instantly  killed.  William 
Barges  and  John  Boucher  were  wounded — Boucher  slightly. 

The  horse  of  Higgins  was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
but  soon  rose  again.  Higgins  remained  a  moment  "to  get-a  pull  at 
them,"  as  he  3  aid.  He  took  deliberate  aim  at  an  Indian,  and  shot 
him  dead.  Jle  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  about  to  leturn  to 
the  Fort,  when  a  familiar  voice  hailed  him  from  the  grass,  and  said, 
"Tom,  you  wont  leave  me?"  Higgins  hollowed  out  to  him  to  "come 
on."  Ul  can't  come,  my  leg  is  smashed  to  pieces,"  answered  Burges. 
Higgins  dismounted  instantly,  and  was  getting  the  Wounded  man  on 
his  horse;  but  the  horse  scared,  and  ran  oif.  Higgins  told  Burges 
"to  limp  off  on  three  legs,"  and  he  would  protect  him.  Burges 
crawled  off  through  the  grass,  and  saved  himself,  while  Higgins  was 
left  behind  to  fight  the  most  bloody  and  terrible  battle,  that  ever  the 
same  number  of  men — three  Indians  and  one  white  man — were  en- 
gaged in.  Higgins  had  loaded  his  gun,  as  soon  as  he  had  killed  the 
Indian,  and  was  ready  for  the  enemy  again :  but  ail  at  once  three  In- 
dians made  their  appearance  near  him.  He  saw  a  small  ravine  close 
to  him,  and  ran  for  it ;  so  he  could  defend  himself  against  so  many 
Indians.  While  he  was  running,  he  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  his 
•leg  failed  him — he  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time. 

One  M  the  Indians  was  a  very  large,  stout  man — as  large  as  Hig- 
gins. The  others  were  small,  and  not  so  eeurageous  as  the  large 
one.  Higgins  was  satisfied  he  must  receive  the  fire  of  the  large  In- 
dian, and  attempted  to  dodge  it,  but  the  bullet  lodged  !n  his  thigh,  and 
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be  fell ;  but  rose  instantly.  By  this  time,  the  other  two  had  also  fired 
at  him,  and  both  balls  hit  him — he  fell,  badly  wounded,  but  soon 
again  was  on  his  feet,  with  hi 3  loaded  gun  in  bis  hand. 

The  Indians  threw  down  their  guns,  as  they  had  not  time  to  load 
them  again,  and  rushed,  whooping  e.nd  yelling,  on  Biggins,  with  their 
spears,  tomhawks,  and  knives.  When  they  advanced  near  him,  he 
presented  his  gun  at  them,  and  that  would  keep  them  off  awhile. 

Higgins  often  told  me,  that  the  large  Indian  was  as  brave  as  alien — 
he  could  not  daunt  him,  or  intimidate  him  in  the  least:  but  when  tne 
small  one3  came  near  him,  they  quailed  under  his  furieus  looks. 
They  could  not  look  him  in  the  face :  "but  the  large  Indian  could  look 
the  Devil  in  the  face,"  as  Higgins  expressed  it. 

The  bold  Indian  was  rushing  on  him,  and  he  shot  him  dead.     It  is 

supposed,  the  large  Indian  did  not  believe  Biggins'  gun  was  loaded, 

or  he  would  not  have  rushed  on   certain  death.     The  Indian  had  a 

great  soldier  (Higgins)  to  contend  with.     When  the  other  Indians  saw 

their  main  man  killed,  it  made  them  more  fierce.     They  raised  the  ^ar 

whoop  the  louder,  and   rushed  with   greater  vigor  on  poor  wounded 

Higgins;  who  had  in  his  body  four  Indian  balls,  and  had  lost  much 

blood — was  weak  and  almost  exhausted — had  an  empty  gun,  and  no 

other  weapon — was  near  many  Indian  warriors  besides  thetwo  pressing 

on  him,  who  were  armed  with  spears,  tomhawks,  and  knives,  and  were 

strong,  having  lost  no  blood,  nor  were  they  wounded,  as  Higgins  was. 

They  gave  Higcins  many  flesh-wounds ;  as  his  shirt  and  body  wert; 

literally  cut  to  pieces.     One  of  the  Indians  threw  a  tomhawk  at  him— 

cut  his  eir  nearly  off,  and  laid  the  bone   of  his  head  and  side  of  his 

neck  entirely  bare.     This  blow  knocked  him  down,  and  when   they 

rushed  on  him  with   their  spears,  he  kicked  them  ofT.     When  one  of 

the  Indians  presented  his  spear  at  the  breast  of  Higgins,  while  he  wai 

stretched  on  the  ground,  he  caught  the  Bpear,  and  the  Indian  pulling 

it,  raised  Hitreln^  up   by  it.      '1  hen  it  was  that  he  took   his  gun,  and 

literally  knocked  the  brains  out  of  one  of  the   Indians.     This  blow 

broke  the  skull   of  tho  Indian,    and    likewise  Hi|  gun.     It  was 

shattered   all  to  pieces,  and  the  barrel  v.  at.      Then,  h  •  had  but 

one  Indian  to  fight;  but  he  wis  nearly  exhausted. 

During  mowtof  this  fight,  it  was  in  light  of  tin-  Fort,  and  a  woman 

— a  Mrs.  Pursley — became  excited,    and  said   "she  could    not   stand 

And  aee  so  bravo  a  man  as    Higgins  murdered  by  the  Indians. ?>     She 

mounted  ber  husband's  horse,  an  1  started  to  hip  rescue.     The  men  in 

j  Fort  could  not  see  a  woman  go  alono,  and  followed  her. 
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As  soon  as  the  Indian  fighting  Higgins,  saw  the  Rangers  coming,  he 
fled;  and  they  found  Higgins  prostrated  on  the  ground,  nearly  dead — 
cut  and  mangled,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  supposed,  when 
the  Indian  fled,  the  exeiteinent  of  Higgins  subsided,  and  he  fainted. 
In  fact,  he  was  nearly  dead,  when  his  friends  relieved  him.  He  bare- 
ly escaped  death  from  his  wounds,  and  never  entirely  recovered  from 
them,  although  he  lived  many  years  after.  He  reoeived  a  pension  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  law. 

He  was  appointed  door-keeper  to  one  of  the  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Illinois,  and  resided  in  Fayette  county — was  a  farmer, 
and  raised  a  large  family.  He  died  at  his  residence,  above  Vandalia, 
in  the  year  1829.     Higgins  was  a  generous,  open-hearted  pioneer. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  exposed  situation  of  the  country — the 
weakness  of  the  population,  and  the  strength  of  the  Indian  enemy, 
brought  into  actual  operation,  the  whole  capacities  of  the  country, 
physical  and  mental,  for  its  defence;  and  amongst  the  pioneers  tnat 
came  to  the  rescue,  was  Thomas  Carlin,  who  emigrated  to  Illinois  in 
the  year  1811,  and  became  a  conspicuous  and  popular  character. 

Carlin  was  born  in  Payette  county,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1789,  and 
moved  with  his  father  to  Shelby  county,  in  the  same  State,  in  1793. 
The  family  moved,  in  1803,  to  the  Spanish  country,  Platin  Creek, 
St.  Louis  county.  The  father  of  Carlin  died  the  same  year  he  settled 
in  St.  Louis  county,  leaving  his  widow  and  seven  children — Thomas 
the  oldest.  The  parents  of  Carlin,  on  both  sides,  were  of  the  Irish 
extraction. 

The  circumstances  of  the  father  were  very  limited ;  80  the  son  had 
no  opportunity  of  an  education.  In  fact,  the  county  where  they  resi- 
ded, in  Upper  Louisiana,  was  destitute  of  schools  at  that  day.  Car- 
lin attended  school  at  rare  intervals ;  but  such  long  periods  passing 
between,  that  he  forgot  almost  as  fast  as  he  learned  any  thing  at 
school.  At  school  his  only  guide  was  the  Dilvvorth  spelling  book,  and 
the  barlow  knife  to  make  pens ;  but  nature  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
recognized  Carlin  as  herf avorite  son.  She  spread  before  him  her  ample, 
creation,  and  she  herself  became  his  teacher.  He  was  highly  favored 
with  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  and  an  untiring  energy. 

He  possessed  strong  and  excitable  feelings;  but  his  firm  and  deci- 
sive judgement  compelled  all  these  turbulent  and  violent  passions  to 
revolve  around  it,  like  the  planets  do  around  the  sun,  the  common 
centre.  He  possessed  a  marked  and  decided  character,  and  one  of 
■  '■:  cat  force  and  influence. 
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By  mere  accident  he  got  hold  of  an  arithmetic,  and  without  a  teacher, 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  that  noble  and  orand  science. 

On  the  3d  June,  1812,  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  private,  in  the  company  commanded  by  William  B.  White: 
side.  The  war  was  about  commencing,  and  the  prospect  was  gloomy  ; 
but  this  was  no  impediment  to  Carlin  to  deter  him  from  the  delence'of 
his  country. 

Amongst  his  other  decided  traits  of  cbaracter,hehad  courage  and  firm- 
ness, even  to  desperation — he  made  an  excellent  soldier—always  pre- 
pared for  any  service,  let  it  be  perilous  or  not. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  he  was  in  the  campaign  to  Lake  Peoria,  and 
the  army  under  Gov,  Edwards,  halted  and  camped  in  a  few  miles  of 
the  Black  Partridge's  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois  riAer,  neai^ 
ly  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Peoria. 

It  was  necessary  to  select  some  choice  spirits  to  reconnoitre  the  In- 
dian town,  at  night.  This  was  considered  a  dangerous  and  perilous 
service.  Carlin  volunteered  as  one  of  four,  to  reconnoitre  and  report : 
and  he  and  three  Whitesides— Robert,  Davis,  and  Stephen— were  en- 
trusted with  this  delicate  service. 

They  proceeded  to  the  Indian  village,  and  went  through  every  part 
of  it  without  detection.     If  a  dog  were  to  bark,  or  other  alarm  ma 
these  brave  men  must  have  perished,  being  thus  caught,  in  the  mi 
of  a  great  number  of  hostile  Indians. 

They  reported  the  strength  and  .situation  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that 
army  could  the  next   morning  be   conducted   with   certainty,   to  the 
attack. 

The  United  States'  Rangers  were  established  for  the  de  of  the 

frontiers,  and  they  accomplished  that  object  to  th<  failed  extent ;  | 
in  performing  this  service,  great  buttles,  or  long  campaigns,  were  i  I 
contemplated,  or  required ;  yet  allench  lervii  [aired,  I 

lie  ami  others  performed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  thi 

Carlin  marched,  in   the  campaign  under  Gen.   Howard,  in  1813, 
through  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  he  married  a  beautiful 
of  Madison  county,  of  strong  mind,  and  of  | 

This  lady  being  matured  1  andezpei  ind 

judgement,  and  an  amiable  tad  happy  disposition; 

ad  in  truth,  ■  "help-mate,"  |  irii  |  bis  life.     I  lalai 
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In  1515,  Carlin  emigrated  north  from  Madison,  and  located  on  the 
high  land,  between  Macoupin  and  Apple  Creeks ;  and  was  about  the 
first  family  that  settled  north  of  the  Macoupin  creek. 

When  Green  county  was  first  organized,  the  county  seat  was  laid  off 
on  his  land,  and  the  seat  of  justice  called  Carrollton. 

Carlin  was  elected  the  first  Sheriff  of  Green  county,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  the  offico  with  punctuality  and  fidelity. 

This  was  the  first  office  he  ever  held,  and  he  then  gave  proof  of  his 
efficiency,  integrity,  and  activity,  to  be  useful  to  the  people,  and  thec- 
al ways  thereafter  appreciated  his  merit. 

He  was  often  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  from 
Green  county — always  his  public  services  were  approved,  and  he  bi~ 
came  still  more  popular.     He  was  a  cautious,  business  member. 

When  the  county  of  Macoupin  was  established,  the  county  seat, 
Carlinville,  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 

He  was  appointed  Receiver  of  public  monies,  at  Quincy,  and  re- 
mained in  that  office  many  years.  This  was  a  very  responsible  office, 
as  great  amounts  of  money  were  received  in  that  office  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  accounts  were  settled  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all- 
in  this  office,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  he  exhibited  a  positive  honesty 
and  integrity,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  the  human 
character. 

In  1833,  he  wab  vXected  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  This  was  a  high 
and  important  trust,  and  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  station  with 
a  sound  judgement  and  practical  common  sense. 

He  wa3  sworn  into  office  at  Yandaiia,  in  1838,  and  on  the  7th  De- 
cember of  that  year,  he  delivered  a  chaste  and  statesmanlike  message. 
It  is  short,  and  well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  country  in  its  em- 
barrassed condition.  He  appealed  with  warmth,  and  sincerity  to  the 
people,  and  the  Legislature,  to  promote  education.  He  also  urged 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  and  the  necessity  to  Legislate  with  care 
and  caution  on  the  subject  of  State  Banks.  His  measures  and  policy 
will  he,  at  some  day,  admired  for  his  wisdom  and  good  tense. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  Gov.  Carlin  was  a  warm  and  ardent 
politician;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  all  his  ac- 
tions ;  but  in  polities,  was  firm,  consistent  and  ardent.  He  was  one  of 
the  deepest  dye  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  great  friend  to 
General  Jackson. 

He  was  in  his  politics,  as  in  all  other  transactions,  honest  and  cor- 
rect.    Bis  course  in  politics  gave  him  great  standing  with  his  party* 
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After  Gov.  Carlin  was  married — became  the  head  of  a  family,  ai.d 
had  arrived  at  full  maturity  of  mind,  he  became  seriously  concerned 
in  religious  matters.  lie  received  his  first  impressions  of  religion 
from  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  of  St.  Clair  county, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

He  was  kind  and  benevolent  to  all,  but  to  his  family  he  was  affec- 
tionate, and  sincerely  devoted.  He  gave  his  children  an  excellent 
education,  and  they  profited  by  it,  equal  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
parent. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Cnrrollton,  in  February,  1852,  "full  of 
years,  and  full  of  honor. '*  His  (]n:.th  was  lamented  and  regretted  by 
the  public,  and  his  family  experienced  an  irreparable  loss,  and  as 
such.,  they  mourned  his  decease* 

-•.  in   the  true  sense  of  the   word,  "a   self  made   man.'' 

He  comm  |  humble  in  life,  and  by  bis  talents,  energy,  and  integri* 

ihed  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  in  the  State, 

an^  has  r  ill  a  higher  station:    that  of  a   large  place   in  the 

hearts  of  the  people. 

*ut  the  time  (1809)  the  Territory  was  organized,  the  country  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  down  the  Mi  rissippi  from  Kaskaskia,  and 
UP    :     '  t>aah  rivers  almost  to  Vincennes,   commenced  to 

settle  and  improve. 

Samuel  Omelvany,  and   others,  formed  a  coloi    on  the  Ohio  rivor, 
r  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Pierre  creek,  a*  i  irly  as  1805.    The 
margins  of  the  rivera  con  d  settlement  an  early  as  1804,  or  '5, 

ond  eontinoed  t<>  it  •  rapidly. 

A  family  of  Quakers  from  NeHh  OaroUna,ofthenameof  Stokes, 
Biles  eaal  ef  the  of  Jbieaboro*,  is  18t 

It  ami  called  for  j  •  Settlement." 

The  Logan  family  emigrated   hen  Missouri,  and  settled  on  Big 
Muddy,  in  pi  .     Dr. Logan  is  still         .  and  ■  respectable 

I  living  monam  '  the  pioneers  ■         othern,  Illinois    Tl 

itleman  ha  ,  i„  much  public       \       .  end  aeted   to  Hi 

iblic  int  seat,  and  much  to  hi  honor. 

M.  Jenkins,  whon         rtioUyraii    I  ,   , 

'  i  Jenkins,  111  .;<>- 

>t*    .  rtonity  of  an  early 

iaeproved  bimeelf,so  thai  bei    .         :,,„■,:,  ir, 

"'  intellii  •:■  Id    man.       lb-  wa,  v.  Btfa 

•o  work  --on  |         B hook," 1 dr  the  meam  tc 

a 
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tion,  and  succeeded  well.  He  has  been  elected  many  terms  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  S'a:e;  and  commanded  a  company  fiom 
Jackson  county,  in  the  Black  iiaVk  war.  In  1834.  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State.  Me  was  appointed  Receiver  of 
public  money  in  the  land  ( ffice  at  rdwardsville,  and  resigned  that 
office.  For  some  years  before,  he  had  been  mcrehandizirg,  and  af- 
terwards, he  studied  law,  and  commenced  the  practice  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Illinois.  He  was  elected  a  member  fiom  Jackson  county* 
of  the  convention  that  f 01  med  the  new  Constitution  in  1847,  and  is 
;  v    it  this  time  a  practicing  lawyer. 

John  Dougherty  was  also  raised  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  has,  by 
»  his  merit  and  exertions  became  a  pood  Lawyer,  ;  nd  respectable  citi- 
zen. He  labored  under  embarrassing  Circumstances  in  his  youth;  but 
by  his  natural  resources,  and  his  exertions,  he  has  sui mounted  all  ob- 
stacles, and  is  now  enjoying  the  rich  reward  that  is  always  given  to 
an  energetic  and  proper  course  of  conduct.  His  father  was  limited  in 
liis  means,  and  his  son  was  compelled  to  rely  On  himself  for  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  study  of  the  law,  before  he  commenced  practice; 
He  worked — taught  school, and  used  all  honoiab'e  means  in  his  pow- 
er, to  obtain  an  education.  He  has  been  elected  time.and  time  again, 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  fiom  Union  county,  and  often 
from  both  the  counties,  Union  and  Alexander,  vsben  they  voted  to- 
gether. 

Dougherty  has  a  good  voice,  a  pleasing,  eloquent  speaker.  Ho 
possesses  a  good  mind,  and  a  kindness  and  benevolence  of  heart. 

George  Hacker  was  ar pointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Randolph 
<50untv,  in  1810.     He  resided  then  on   Cash  river. 

John  S.  Hacker  was  an  early  pioneer  of  Illinois,  and  has,  by  hia 
natural  talents  and  exertions,  became  a  conspicuous  and  popular 
man  in  Illii  o:s.  lie  was  thrown  on  his  own  resocrces  in  his  infancy, 
and  was  compelled  "to  buffet  the  storms  of  life"  without  aid  or 
assistance  from  any  quarter;  but  his  natural  talents  are  good.  Ho 
possesses  a  quick  and  discriminating  mind  ;  and  he  has  had  such  in- 
cessant intercourse  with  the  people,  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  character. 

Mankind  seemed  to  be  the  school  house  in  which  he  received  his 
education. 

He  married  a  laJv  of  fine  common  sense,  and  of  mild  and  amiable 

disposition.     She  has  rctcd  in  the  family,  the  part  of  a  wise  and  d'g- 

■S.si  matron,  to  whose  proper  conduct  much  of  the  success  of  the 
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family  il  attributable.  Hacker  was  about  the  first  settler  in  the  pleas- 
ant town  of  Jonesboro',  the  county  scat  of  '"nion  county,  and  has 
remiine  1  there  thirty  years. 

lie  mikes  a  good  speech,  and  is  listened  to  with  pleasure — is  a   - 
in:il  in  his  ideas,  and  so  utters  them  in  his  stump  speeches. 

Samuel  Omelvany  was  a  popular  pioneer  in  his  settlement,  and  in 
fact, throughout  the  south  of  Illinois,  in  his  day. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ireland — had  resided   in  Kentucky;    but  ended 
his  days  in  Southern  Illinois.      He   was  blessed   with   a  very  strong 
n  ttural  mini— possessed  not  much   education,  or   book  intelligence ; 
but  the  strength  of  his  mind  was  visihle  in  all  his  actions,  public  ar.d 
private.     II  is  person  was  large,    and   he  had  no  parlor  polish  in  his 
manners;  his  mind  corresponded  with  his  exterior — strong  and  natu- 
ral,    lie  was  a  member  elect  from  Pope  county,  to  the  Convention  in 
1818,  that  formed   the  first  Constitution   of  the  State;    and  he  has 
m  elected  often  from  the  same  county  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
hoc  -  jrved  the  D  "Ople  in  various  other  Stations,  with  ability. 

Hamlet  Ferguson  reside  I,  in  pioneer  times,  at,  or  near  Golconda, 
Pope  oouuty,  and  was  a  respectable  citizen.  lie  fille  I  various  offices, 
and  was  a  member  in  the  State  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion   in    1818.      "He    acted  well   his  p art,    and  there  all  the  honor 

lies." 

A  Stat  many  worthy  working  emigrants  from  North  Carolina, 
Pennsvivani  i,  and  some  from  Kentucky,  settled  in  the  region  of  eoun- 
trv  behnv  IJig  Mu  i  Iv,  an  1  not  fir  from  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
0*  tli  •  < ;•:  man  d        nt,  and  forme  1  a  moral,  oxc  tllent  settlement. 

.  rv  const  ad  talented  man  amongst  them,  was  the  Rev. 

G  Wolf ,  who  was  ft    pre  ichor  of  the  Gospol,   and  was    nattp 

neat  man.     He  aised  on  a  f  irm.  and   pursued  that  prof 

for  •-  lii  ing  for  himself  sn  I  family.  He  is  on  •  of  the  Universalian 
[;  .  and  [>:  .  .  Dt  to  contain  the  scriptures  and  r 

Hon  t  pother. 

In  early  tim<  >t  Moments  were  Bade  in  the  i  n  sent  limits 

Gallatin  count? ;  and  d  8h  iwi  tetown,  that  the  aborigines  had 

occupied  forages  •  ad  Col.  C   fchan  visited  in  17o.»,  was  again 

brought  into  modern exiittenoe.  It  received  the  nan  Shawneetown, 
on  i  nuntof  ii  band  of  Indians  of  that  name  having  lived  there  in 
olden  time*. 

is  town  was  first  settled  bv  talented  great  men«    John  MeLe 
Thomas  C.  Crown  •  i  II  .njin,  Joseph  M.  Street, Marshall, .: 
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Hubbard,  Railings,  Gatewood,  Kirkpatrick,  Posey,  Vanlavinghazrjj 
and  others  of  talents  and  enterprize,  located  in  Shawneetown,  at 
different  times,  during;  its  pioneer  days.  At  the  Licks,  as  the  salt 
works  were  then  called,  were  settled  Isaac  White,  the  United  States' 
Agent ;  Guard,  Philip  Trammel,  Leonard  White,  John  Lane,  and 
others. 

About  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814,  several  fine  water  mills  were 
erected  on  the  Little  Wabash  river,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth. 

The  town  of  New  Haven  has  been  built  in  the  neighborhood. 

Isaac  White  was  a  resident  of  the  West  for  many  years  before  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  perished  in  the  cause  of  his  countrv. 
White  was  agent  for  the  United  States  at  the  Ohio  Saline  for  some 
years.  Gov.  Edwards  appointed  him  Captain  of  a  company  in  1S10. 
He  was  with  Gov.  Harrison  in  the  campaign  up  the  Wabash,  in  1811, 
&nd  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  November  of  that 
year.  The  death  of  this  brave  soldier  was  very  much  regretted  gen- 
erally. The  Legislature  called  a  county,  White,  in  hcnorof  him,  and 
to  perpetuate  his  name. 

Probably,  of  all  the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  nature  did  the  most  for 
John  McLean,  of  Shawneetown.  His  gigantic  mind — his  form  of 
noble  and  manly  symmetry,  and  his  lofty  and  dignified  bearing,  all 
demonstrated  him  to  be  the  "noblest  work  of  God."  His  person  was 
large,  and  formed  on  that  model  of  natural  excellence,  that  would 
at  once  attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  spectators.  The 
vsgor  and  compass  of  his  mind  were  exceedingly  great,  and  other 
traits  of  character  equally  strong.  His  eloquence  flowed  in  torrents, 
deep,  strong,  and  almost  irresistable. 

Hfttare  did  so  much  for  him,  that  he  depended  too  much  on  his 
aafcaral  abilities,  and  did  not  as  much  for  himself.  Yet  without  effort, 
he  naturally  took  the  highest  stand,  in  any  situation  in  which  be  was 
placsd. 

McLean  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1791.  His  father 
&T$d  family  emigrated  to  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  when  his  son  John 
was  only  four  years  old.  He  was  raised  there  until  he  was  twenty  odd 
yean  old,  and  then  he  settled  in  Shawneetown  in  the  year  1815. 

This  pioneer,  like  most  of  the  others,  was  raised  in  a  country  des- 
titute of  schools,  and  thereby  had,  in  hie  early  days,  not  the  advanta- 
ge© of  an  education.  His  mind  was  permitted  to  exercise  its  own 
originality,  without  restraint  or  discipline  ;  but  it  was  so  great  and 
powerful,  that  it  would,  to  speak  in  sailor  phrase,  "right  itself  when 
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thrown  on  its  beam's  ends."  He  studied  law  in  Kentucky,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  in  Snawneetown,  as  a  lawyer  should  be:  poor, 
talented,  and  ambitious. 

When  he  reached  Illinois,  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on,  but  God 
and  himself,  and  on  this  foundation  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  popular  inea  in  Illinois.  Besides  his  great  strength 
of  mind,  he  was  possessed  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  much  elo- 
quence. There  was  do  man  in  Illinots,  before  or  since  his  day,  thai 
surpassed  him  in  pure  natural  eloquence.  Nature  made  him  a  o-reat 
orator. 

The  first  great  trial  of  his  strength  was  with  the  Hon.  Daniel  P. 
Cook,  for  a  seat  in  Congress.  This  was  the  first  Congressional  elec- 
tion in  the  St:ite.  The  country  was  much  excited,  and  two  of  the 
greatest  men  then  in  the  State,  or  ever  have  been  in  it  since,  were 
started  on  this  track  of  honor. 

They  were  both    open,  noble  hearted  Kentuckians — generous  and 
chivalric ;  so  that  the  canvas  wM  conducted  on  honorable  principh 
The  fashion  at  that  day,  and  ever  since   has  been,   to  have   politic  | 
meetings,  and  add  to   the  people,  literally  from  a  stump 

of  a  tree.  This  custom  was  introduced  here  from  the  southern  and 
western  States. 

From  the  ^tump,  these  two  young  orators,  both  favorites  of  nature, 
addressed  the  audience  in  Bach  streams  of  eloquence,  that  ha.s  ne. 
been  surpassed  in  Illinois,  I  afore  or  since.     These  two  young  politi- 
cians  were  pioneers  for  whom  any  community  would  feel  an  I 
pride. 

McLean  WM  :   but  Ceok  beat  him  the  next  election. 

ftfoLeanwM  v  tunes  to  the  General  My.  from 

kUatin  oounl  -t  alwi  r  of  the  Hon 

of  Re]  uives. 

Se  wm  elect  iia  hriea.    Tim  In 

foronesesi  till  a  rac  and  II         it  was  for  a  full  |oj 

Hut  in  it  Sfa  kwneetownj  he  died* 

nian  ;  r    hul.l  on   the  people  than  he  did;  so 

thai  i  lend,  ai  it  really  was,  a  great  pobli         mi- 

ty^  and  mourned  for  with  fc  a  and  Mret,     \ 

inty  in  Dill  m  h  ,n,,r. 

He  ••  ■    Ithy — left  a  wife,  and  ■*■ 

In  the  fall  of  id  WM  laid  -»!T  Irom  tho  (JoahenseU 

Moment  to  the  Ohio  salt  works.     '1  hii  r  tad  croseed  the  Kaskask 
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er  where  Cerlyle  is  situated  at  present — by  the  Walnut  hills,  and  so 
en  to  the  ealt  works.  This  was,  in  olden  times,  called  "the  Gosben 
read." 

Thomas  C.  Brown,  a  living  and  conspicuous  pioneer  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky — emigrated  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Shawnee- 
tt>wn  ia  the  year  1812. 

He  studied  law  in  Kentucky,  and  commenced  the  practice  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  first 
courts  in  Gallatin  county  were  held  at  the  county  seat,  Shawneetown, 
in  flat-boats  ;  as  they  had  at  first  no  court  house.  Boats  were  plenty, 
being  floated  down  the  river,  and  moored  to  the  bank  at  the  county 
seat.  The  grand  jury  occupied  one,  while  the  court,  bar,  suitors, 
witnesses,  &c,  satin  another. 

Thomas  C.  Brown  possesses  many  excellert  traits  of  character — he 
is  ondowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  intellect,  and  with  a  benevolence 
and  goodness  of  heart,  that  have  marked  his  whole  progress  through 
life. 

With  these  traits  of  char  acter,  he  delighted  to  mingle  with  the 
people,  and  he  obtained  much  of  his  education  and  intelligence  in  this 
manner.  With  the  solid  mind  he  possessed,  he  was  in  an  academy  of 
jruman  knowledge  every  day,  and  he  profited  well  by  the  occasion. 

In  1814,  he  was  elected,  with  Philip  Trammel,  to  the  Legislature  of 
:hc  Territory  of  Illinois,  from  Gallatin  county,  and  made  a  wise  and 
discreet  member,  although  he  was  very  young.  In  the  year  1815,  he 
^as  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  counties  of  Gallatio, 
Pope,  Edwards,  and  others  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  All 
these  duties  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

In  1816,  he  was  elected  from  the  same  county  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Territory.  This  ofiice  continued  to  the  organization 
of  the  State  Government,  in  1818.  By  being  in  the  Legislature  so 
long,  and  being  a  sound,  solid  member,  and  becoming  so  well  known 
f»ad  popular,  throughout  the  country ;  that  the  first  Legislature  under 
the  State  Government,  elected  him  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  without  much  opposition.  He  remained  in  that 
ofice  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Honor,  integrity,  and  fidelity,  are  prominent  traits  in  his  character. 

Nathaniel  Pope  was  a  younger  branch  of  a  great  and  talented  fam- 
ily in  the  West.  He  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  Upper  Louisiana  in 
Ike  year  1804,  and  remained  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  for 
some  years-.     For  some  time  he  made  Ste.  Genevieve  his  home.,  and 
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attended  ihe  courts  on  this  side  of  the  river.  In  the  year  1809,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  then  made 
Illinois  his  residence  during  life. 

He  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1784.  At  an 
early  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentuckv,  and  received  a  classic  education.  He  also  learned 
well  the  French  language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

At  College  he  attended  assiduously  to  his  studies,  which  gave  pre- 
sages of  his  future  greatness ;  and  he  graduated  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

He  studied  law  with  his  brother,  John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  and  soon 
became  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  for  a  young  man. 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  rare  and  great  talents — his  judgement 
was  strong  and  profound,  and  his  great  natural  intellect  was  thoroughly 
trained  and  disciplined  by  study. 

Nature  gave  him  also  an  unbounded  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
heart.  Nothing  savage,  or  cruel,  lurked  in  his  breast,  but  the  sun- 
shine of  kindness  to  all  mankind,  illuminated  his  path  through  life. 
He  possessed  a  noble  dignity  of  character,  that  gave  him  a  due  de- 
gree of  self-respect. 

With  these  admirable  traits  of  character,  and  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  enjoyed 
an  extensive  oractice. 

i. 

He  married  a  lady  of  accomplishments  and  beauty.  She  also  pos- 
sessed a  strong  mind,  and  an  amiable  and  benevolent  disposition. 
These  worthy  parents  were  the  progenitors  of  a  respectable  family  of 
children. 

In  1817,  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  from  the  Territory, 
and  I  think  he  did  more  important  services  (or  the  people,  than  any 
one  man  has  done  since,  in  ho  short  a  time. 

Amongst  vaiious  other  measures,  he  procured  the  northern  bounda* 
rv  of  the  State  to  be  extended  north  from  the  southern  bend  <>t*  Luke 
Michigan  to  latitude  forty-two  and  a  halt'  m  aorth.    <>n  thii 

Globe,  to  the  extent,  there  ii  not  abetter  traetof  country.    And  when 

-  barely  forty  thousand  souls  in  the  Territory,  he  had  paw 
an  act  of  Congress  authorising  the  people  of  Illinois  to  form  ■  SI 
i  ant. 

When  the  State  waa   adssittsd    into   the   Union,    DOW  J  itppoiu! 

the  United  S  I  the  District  of  Illinois.    In  this  ottos 

xained  upward*  of  thirty  ye:  1  made  a  that  added  d 
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nity  and  respectability  to  the  office  and  State.  It  was  in  the  social 
convivial  parties,  where  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  great.  When  the 
society  was  composed  of  the  learned,  brilliant,  and  witty  he  was 
amongst  them,  the  centre  of  attraction. 

It  was  in  his  own  family  circle,  with  a  few  accomplished  friends, 
men  of  science  and  talents,  where  he  displayed  his  great  social  qual- 
ities. 

Pope  county  was  called  by  that  name  to  honor  him,  and  to  perpet- 
uate his  memory. 

He  died  in  1850,  with  great  coolness  and  composure — conversed  of 
death  itself  with  respect,  but  with  as  much  calmness  and  Christian 
resignation,  as  upon  any  other  subject,  tie  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  public,  and  his  decease  vras  in  fact,  as  they  considered  it,  a  public 
calamity. 

In  early  times,  before  the  New  Orleans  sugar  was  sold  so  cheap  in 
this  market,  the  inhabitants — French,  Americans,  and  Indians — made 
maple  sugar.  Quantities  were  manufactured,  not  only  for  domestic 
use,  but  as  an  article  of  commerce.    Molasses  was  also  made. 

In  early  times  horse-Hies  were  extremely  annoying  to  animals.  In 
the  summe1*  horses  were  often  killed  by  them,  between  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes.  A  green  prairie  fly  was  the  most  numerous  and  annoying. 
2n  the  heat  of  the  day  they  were  the  worst.  Sometimes  farmers  could 
not  plough  in  day  time,  and  at  times  they  covered  the  horse  with  a 
blanket.  Millions  of  these  flies  were  produced  in  the  prairies.  When 
the  country  became  settled  and  improved,  they  disappeared. 

It  is  almost  forty  years  since,  Daniel  Pope  Cook,  another  great  fa- 
vorite of  np  tare,  commenced  his  brilliant  career  in  Illinois.  He  rose 
high,  shinef:  ..right,  and  died  soon.  He  was  at  one  time  the  darling, 
and  idol  of  the  people — he  was  great,  brilliant,  and  active  in  his 
mind — his  qualifications  of  heart  were  noble,  generous,  and  benevo- 
lent. The  i-arce  of  Daniel  P.  Cook  is  yet  sweet  music  in  the  ears  of 
many  an  olu  -p-oneer  of  Illinois.  They  almost  involuntarily  cry  out: 
"When  is  the  election?" 

His  genius,  vigor  of  intellect,  and  versitility  of  talent,  were  rarely 
b  imassed,  and  not  commonly  equaled,  in  any  country. 

He  was  born  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1793 — his  pa- 
rents were  pious,  respectable  citizens,  and  obtained  their  living  by 
cultivating  a  farm.  Cook  was,  from  his  infancy,  a  sickly,  weakly 
cMd,  which  was  one  reason,  together  with  the  circumscribed  means 
of  his  father,  that  his  education,  ia  his  youth,  was  not  much  attend- 
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ed  to.      He   started   in   the  world   with   a   very   limited  education. 

In  1811,  when  he  reached  hi*  eighteenth  year,  he  vibited  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Missouri,  a  poor,  Biekly  youth,  without  friends,  wealth,  or  any 
influence,  except  his  native  talents,  energy,  and  honesty.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  Clerk  in  the,  store  of  Wm.  Shannon,  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  for 
several  years.  In  this  situation,  his  mind  developed  itself,  and 
acquired  friends  by  his  agreeable  address,  and  amiohlc  dispositioi  . 
He  attended  punctually  to  his  business,  and  displayed  those  great 
abilities,  that  in  after  days,  were  the  admiration  of  the  country. 

In  1813,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  Judge  Pope.,  in 
Kaskaskia,  and  by  extraordinary  exertions,  he  obtained  license  to 
practice,  in  1815. 

By  intense  study  his  health  was  injured;    so  that  he  waa  compe 
to  take  a  voyage  to  restore  it.     In  1817,  he  went  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  was  appointed  the    bearer  of  dispatches  to  our  Minist  .  , 
John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  Court   of  St.   James.     Cook   became  ac- 
quainted there  with   John  Q.    Adams,  and    .  with  iiini 
United  States. 

In  1818,   he   was  appointed  Judge    in  t!  o    circuit  of 

te,  and  became  very  popular  in  that  office. 

The  same  year  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress.     In  this  canv 
he  displayed  the  highest  order  of  talents,  in  bis  i  ppeals  lo 

the  people;  and  demonstrated  a  statesmanship  that  was  surprising 
so  young  a  man.     Tie  did  no 

ral  of  the  State,  after  the  August  election.     At  the  next  elect 
■gress,  he  was  elected  over  McLean. 

He  remained  in  Congress  many  years,  and   made  an  •  -:nd 

able  mem' 

ime,  hi  wiui  sink 

i  pulmonary  complaint .     On  bis  return  from  'on 

tna,  for  hi 
no  •  .  and   died   at  hi  '-  •■  ■ 

de  ••  UaSj  pc 

.     . 
Hi  and  joined  in  th< 

r  -.  the  death  of  60  young  a 

ts. 
.  an  !  admit  of 

appl'n 
sick,  wh.  ••  a  great  imt  tuaJ  i 
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lie  po^sesse  5  a  genius  of  such  capacity,  that  he  acquired  information 
as  if  by  intuition.  His  mind  vas  vapid,  as  well  as  deep,  in  its  re- 
searches. He  was  re  a  'y  and  prepared  on  short  notice,  for  all  ordina- 
ry subjects.  lie  was  eloquent  and  fascinating  in  his  speeches.  Na- 
ture blessed  him  with  a  benevolence,  and  a  good  will  to  all  mankind, 
in  a  superior  degree;  and  he  was  a  most  amiable  and  interesting 
companion  in  society.     His  career  was  short,  but  very  brilliant. 

As  be  could  not,  on  account  of  his  bad  health,  study  books,  hestud- 
ied  men,  and  was  a  profound  Philosopher  in  the  science  of  the  human 
f.\mily.  It  was  this  information,  and  his  native  eloquence,  that  gave 
him  such  power  at  the  bur  over  the  jury,  and  0:1  the  stump  over  the 
masses. 

The  county  of  Cook  is  called  in  honor  of  him. 

Jeptha  Hardin  was  a  branch  of  the  large  and  respectable  family  of 
Ilardins  in  the  West — was  a  haf  brother  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  and  also  a  relative  of  the  late  John  J.  Hardin, 
of  Illinois.  And  he  possessed  traits  of  character  in  common  with 
fiat  talented  family. 

In  1815,  he  came  to  Shawneetown  a  lawyer,  from  Kontuckv,  anl 
remained  there  during  life.  He  possessed  a  strong,  original  mind, 
and  seemed  to  disdain  scholastic  education — he  studiel  the  law  books 
no  more  than  answered  his  purpose  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench  ;  but 
mostly  applied  his  strong  mind  to  men  and  measures,  as  they  passe:! 
before  him.  Ilepsacticed  law  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  becam.3 
wealthy.  lie  resided  on  a  fine  farm,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  scientific 
agriculture.  He  wis  appo:nted  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Court,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  offic3  with  ability  an  1  integrity. 

He  sustained  an  irreproachable  character,  and  in  his  old  age,  died 
wealthy,  at  his  residence  near  Shawneetown. 

Thomas  Harrison  is  a  noble  and  existing  monument  of  the  worth 
and  merit  of  the  ancient  pioneers  of  Illinois.  He,  and  many  other.-, 
may  look  back  with  great  satisfaction,  to  their  lives  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  to  God  and  man.  and  sav :  '-We  are  the  pio- 
neers that  first  improved  the  country — defended  it  in  times  of  peril, 
ml  are  now  about  to  transmit  it,  the  finest  country  on  earth,  to  our 
posterity." 

Thomas  Harrison  was  born  in  York  District,  South  Carolina,  in 
1779 — his  parents  were  respectable,  an<1  obtained  theirliving  by  culti- 
vating the  soil,  which  is  the  most  ane'ent  and  honorable  occupation 
03  earth.     His  father  moved  to  Rutherford  countv,  North  Carolina, 
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and  resided  there  some  time;  then  sett' ed  in  Georgia;  afterward*  ho 
resided  in  Buncomb  county.  North  Carolina;  and  from  that  point, 
Thomas  Harrison,  the  Galbrcaths,  and  some  others,  emigrated  to  Illi- 
nois, in  July,  1804.  Thev  camped  on  the  bluff  near  Kaskaskla,  nnd 
from  whence  they  explored  the  country.  At  last  Mr.  Damson  and 
some  others  of  the  emigrants  settled  the  same  year,  three  or  four 
miles  south-west  of  the  present  city  of  Eelleville.  lie  improved  a 
pi  intation,  and  in  1813,  built  on  it  the  first  cotton  gin  that  ever  was 
established  in  Illinois.  It  was  propelled  by  l.orse  power;  but  when 
the  pric?  of  cotton  was  reduced  so  low,  the  cotton  business  and  his 
gin  were  abandonel. 

Soon  after,  he  purchased  an  ox  tread-mill,  in  Belleville,  and  carried 
it  on  for  som  ■  time  ;  then  built  a  sm;ill  steam  mill ;  and  then  a  large*. 
one,  at  the  west  en]  of  the  town.  This  mill,  with  sixty  odd  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  more,  were  burnt.  Then  they  erected  the  splen- 
did mill,  that  they  own  ;it  present.  This  mill  is  o,.e  of  the  best  in  the 
State,  with  four  run  of  burrs,  and  a  capacity  to  manufacture  two 
hundred  barrels  of  four  in  twenlT-fonr  hours* 

lb  has  raise  1  a  large  and  respectable  family,  natives  of  St.  Clair 
county,  and  the  males  arc  associated  with  their  honored  sire  in  tho 
mill  busin< 

Mr.  II:. r.ison  f;nd  family  possess  strong  and  vigorous  minds,  and 
great  energy  and  industry.  Their  probity,  1  onesty,  and  punctuality* 
have  gained  them  a  high  standing  through  0  :tthecountr  .  They  na\o 
a  large  capital  '    in  their   bus  By  their  Bound  judgement 

and  economy  they  have  amassed  a  fortum  . 

Mr.  [larris  <^  cmbrai  "d   religion  when   a  youni  v—  joined  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  chun         id  has  been  an  efficient  n  lo- 

cal preacher  in  that  church  for  about  half  n  century. 

Onthelijth    December,   181  rth-quako  visited  V  A 

m\  alsion  of  ''  T  ilii«  cl  •  n  ri<  d< 

in  Jllii  The  first  occurred  in  the  night,  end  man;  of  tho  Inhabit* 

ants  on  the  fr«>-)ti' 
dOf 

<  m  th    1\  .  v  Ail  . 
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ters  of  a  mile  below  the  present  town  of  Athens,  and  loaded  it  with 
beef  cattle  and  corn.  In  March  they  set  sail  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans.  They  sold  out,  and  returned  on  horse-back.  This  was  the 
first  boat  built  on  the  river  above  Levens. 

It  has  been  stated  tnat  the  judiciary  of  the  Territory  was  much  im- 
proved by  the  United  States'  Judges  holding  the  courts  ;  yet  the  old 
system  was  retained  to  some  extent.  These  Judges  were  required  to 
hold  courts  twice  in  every  year,  in  each  county,  and  a  court  of  dernier 
resort  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

These  Judges  were  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  character, 
which  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  country. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  talents,  but  did  not  particularly 
employ  his  mind  on  the  dry  subtilties  of  the  law.  He  was  born  a 
politisian,  and  never  ceased  the  avocation  until  death  closed  the  scene 
with  him,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  1818,  he  was  elected  a  member  from  St.  Clair  county,  to  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  State  Constitution— was  elected  the  Pres- 
ident of  that  body,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

He  was  also  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  the  same  Tear — 
made  a  good  business  member — was  a  great  friend  of  Crawford  for  the 
Presidency,  and  did  much  in  the  Compromise  of  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion. He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance  and  address.  He  had 
a  saying  on  which  he  acted  considerably :  that  "you  could  not  talk  a 
man  down,  but  you  could  whisper  him  to  death." 

On  the  bench,  or  in  the  Senate,  he  possessed  a  dignified  andrespeet- 
fui  bearing,  which  added  much  standing  to  his  character. 

William  Sprigg  possessed  a  strong,  discriminating  mind,  and  made 
an  excellent  Judge— was  a  fine  classic  scholar,  and  a  well  read  and 
profound  lawyer.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  was  of  excellent 
family.  His  brother  was  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  other  rela- 
tives occupied  important  stations  in  that  State. 

He  had  an  utter  contempt  for  street  politics.  A  purer  heart,  or 
<me  with  more  integrity,  never  found  its  way  to  the  bench. 

lie  was  a  spectator,  in  the  Campaign  of  1812,  under  Gov.  Edwards 
to  Peoria  Lake,  as  he  had  no  gun,  or  weapons,  that  indicated  bilk- 
grency.  His  pacific,  and  sickly  appearance,  together  with  his  perfect 
philosophic  indifference,  as  to  war  or  peace,  life  or  death,  made  him 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst  the  troops.  He  was  the  only 
savant  in  the  army,  to  my  observation. 
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Stanley  Griswold  was  a  correct,  honest  man — a  good  lawyer — paid 
his  debts,  add  suna  David's  Psalms.  He  was  transi'erred  to  Michi- 
gan  Territory,  an  I  in  his  place  Thomas  Towlcs  was  appointed,  who 
presided  on  the  east  of  the  Territory. 

After  jne  close/©!  the  war  of  1612.  Joseph  Duncan  emigrated  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  at  the  high  bluff  in  the  Mississippi  Uottoni,  near 
the    Grand    Tower,    in  Jack  unty.      Duncan    was  young,  un  i-- 

8timing,  and  of  genteel  deportment.    He  was  born  and  raised  inl'ar- 

.  Kentucky,  and  was  an  Ensign  in  the  United  States  army,  in  the 
campaign  to  Can  id  a  in  l>d.'i.  under  (i  ».  Barrison. 

Be  jnq&  is  the  defern £  Lower   Sandusky,   with  Major  Crogbasij 

and  beha\  ed  _ allantly.     lie  r    i   the  State,  and   in  Con 

grc  a  few  years  since,  much  regretted  by 

his  family  and  friends. 

President  Madison,  on  tl  of  June)    1-12,  reeommended  i 
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used,  as  well  as   council   to  the  Indians,  incantations,  dreams,   and 
juggling,  to  rouse  the  red  mi  a  against  the  whites. 

Robert  Dickson,  a  talented  liriton  and  Indian  trader,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  had  great  iniuenc  over  all  the  hordes 
of  the  savages  in  the  north.  lie  had  piepaied  three  or  lour  thousand 
warriors  ready  to  attack  the  frontiers  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

But  the*e  warriors  were  more  needed  in  I  anada.  1  bey  were  sect 
there,  and  thereby  we  were  saved.  The  war  in  Canada  was  our  de- 
fence. 

While  Dickson  was  preparing  his  northern  warriors,  Tecumseh  waa 
south,  rousing  up  the  natives  there  to  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  few  murders  were  committed  on  our  frontiers  before  war  was 
declirci. 

On  the  2d  June,  1811  a  family  of  the  name  of  Cox  resided  on  Shoal 
Creek,  near  the  forks,  find  the  Indians  discovered  the  family  from 
home,  exe<  pt  a  young  man  and  woman.  'I  hey  killed  the  young  man, 
and  mangled  his  bod}'  cruelly.  The  gitl  they  took  prisoner,  and  also, 
they  took  several  horses. 

Col.  1'iuit  acting  as  Capta'.n,  Ilenry  Cox,  Pen.  Cox, and  some  oth- 
ers, to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  men,  pursued  the  Indians,  and  over- 
took them  and  the  girl  about  seven  miles  fiom  their  town,  and  50 
miles  no:  th  of  Springfield.  A  k!nd  of  la&hfal  fight  ensued.  In  tho 
scramble  the  gill  biokc  fiom  the  Indh  is  towaids  the  unites,  and  as 
she  ran  an  Indian  uounded  her  stveie'.y,  in  the  h!p,  by  throwing  a 
Tom  hawk  at  her. 

The  whites  got  some  of  the  stolen  horses  and  the  girl.  They  reach- 
ed home  in  safety. 

The  next  mui  der  of  the  same  year  was  Trice,  a  relative  of  tho 
Whitsides.  Price  was  killed  on  the  2Cth  of  June,  near  the  Spring,  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  rrcser.t  city  of  Allen.  Price  and  another  man 
were  plowing  their  corn,  and  they  saw  the  Indians  approaching  them, 
at  the  spring,  where  there  was  a  small  cabin.  The  hoi  so  was  un- 
hitched, ar.d  the  whites  had  a  £i:n.  As  the  Indians  crme  near  tho 
Spring,  the  Americans  asked  them  if  they  were  for  war  or  peace. — 
One  of  the  Indians,  wlo  was  very  large  ar.d  tall,  laid  down  his  gun, 
and  gave  his  hand  to  Pi  ice,  but  held  him  fast,  ar.d  the  other  Indians 
murdered  him.  While  thecccfjct  was  going  en,  hiscempanion  jump- 
ed on  the  horse,  and  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  in  making  his  es~ 
«eape. 
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This  was  war;  and  the  frontiers  commenced  building  foits  nnd  pre- 
paring for  the  contest. 

During  .his  summer,  Tecumseh  was  in  council  with  Governor  Har- 
rison   at  VincennoK,  sine]  his  conduct  breathed  war. 

The  prophet  hid  assembled  at  his  town,  on  the  Wabash,  at  Tippe- 
canoe.all  the  hostile  anl  strasrling  Indians  in  the  north-west,  and  had 
them  in  a  rage  ag  linst  the  United  States.  For  the  protection  of  the 
country,  Governor  Harrison  was  compelled  to  disperse  them,  or  make 
them  quiet  in  some  manner  :  he  marched  an  army  of  7  or  800  etrong 
against  this  town,  anl  encamped  near  it  on  the  6th  of  .November.  The 
Indians  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  aimy.  pome  time  before  day. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  regulars,  it  would  have  been  another  Si, 
Clriir  defeat.  The  regulars  saved  the  army.  The  volunteers  fought 
well,  but  they  could  not  escape,  as  the  enemy  had  almost  surrounded 

them. 

This  battle  put  the  f;  ontiers  into  a  still  greater  panic.     Indian  war 

was  considered  to  be  declared  by  this  battle. 

InthecarlvSprin?  of  1812,  ceveinl  mounted  companies  wr re  organ- 
ixed  for  defence  of  the  country.  Small  block  houses;  family  foTt*:  were 
erected,  all  around  the  frontiers  from  Wood  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  up  the  Oh:o  and  Wabash  rivers. 

Camp  Ra**etl  was  erected  at  out  a  mile  and  nhnlf  north  wffi  of  the 
present  town  of  Edwirdsvillo,  and  was  oalled  for  Win.  Russell,  who 
was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  ten  Ranging  coirp  miee. 

This  was  the  rroiit   military  depot  for  men  and  other  material- 
Campbell,  a  United  St*tea  offcer,  erected  a  email  Mock  houre  on  the 
bank  of  the  Illinois  liver,  on  the  west  lid*,  twenty-odd  miles  from  Hi 

mouth. 

Another  military  ftftation  was  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  month 
pftbeMiaaOOrt.  This  stand  was  to  guard  the  river,  M  well  a»  to 
ran2-e  on  the  front Ltm.       Another   VM  established    on   Bihtff   Creek, 

north-east  of  the  present  town  of   Troy. 

At  the  rite  of  the  nreeeot  town  el  Ca-hlo,  a  blockhouse  fort  wan 

built.  The  lame  t\nim  ttt  fOT*l  were  built,  one  ■  small  distance  abor« 
the  present   town   ft*    AtlttOH,  in  Clinton    enmity.      Thin   V*   OftlM 

Journey's  fort  !**•  wn  areeted  on  the  cast  i  I  Bheol  Creek, 
known  as  Hill's -nd  Jones's  forte.  One  oe  the  west  aide  *f  the  I  <>ok- 
bit  G1a«  vraine.  •<  fee  roil*  S.  P.  of  the  preanrl  Nwrn  of  Laharoa, 
nnd  known  »"  &»H  rVnV  ire.  On  the  Kaeh  lehla  r Iter,  M  WM*mH 

lldQoinga,  were  block  hou-en. 
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Another  block-house  was  erected  on  Doza  Creek,  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth,  at  Nat.  H  ill's.  All  around  the  southern  frontier  some  se- 
curity was  made  against  Indian  depredation. 

These  forts  were  all  erected  in  the  Spring- of  1812. 

In  the  Jourdan  settlement,  Thomas  and  Francis  Jourdan,  both,with 
the  assistance  of  the  militia,  from  the  Salt  Works,  erected  two  forts  in 
1811.  They  were  situated  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the  road,  cast  of  old 
Frankfort.     The  settlement  had  commenced  in  1808  or  '9. 

Andrew  Moore  and  family  went  from  Goshen  settlement  in  the 
year  1810,  and  settled  on  the  road  of  that  name,  south-east,  ten  or 
fifteen  mile  of  thepresent  town  of  Mount  Vernon.  lie  and  his  son  wero 
killed  by  the  Indian  in  1812.  The  father  and  son  went  to  Jordan's 
fort,  and  returned  towards  home  to  the  middle  fork  of  Big  Muddy, and 
camped  all  night.  After  much  bloody  fighting,  both  he  and  his  son 
were  killed  by  the  Indians  and  his  horses  taken.  A  prairie  where  he 
resided  is  called  "Moore's  Prairie.55 

After  dark  at  Tom  Jourdairs  Fort,  Barbara,  Walker  and  James 
Jourdan,  three  men,  stepped  out  for  some  wood.  The  Indians  lay 
concealed  in  the  brush,  and  shot  Barbara  dead,  wounded  Jourdan  in 
the  leg  and  missed  Walker. 

Several  officers  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  in  Illinois,  and 
showed  strong  minds  as  well  as  great  devotion  to  the  country. 

Captains  Samuel  Whitesides,  William  B.  Whitesides,  James  B. 
Moore,  Jacob  Short,  and  Nathaniel  Journey,  Willis  Ilargraves  and 
Wm.  McIIenry,  were  efficient  and  very  active,  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Samuel  Whitesides  is  still  alive,  a  venerated  and  respected 
pioneer.  Samue  land  William  B.  Whitesides  are  two  of  the  sons  of  the 
two  gallant  soldiers  of  Kings  mountain  memory. 

Each  of  these  brave  men  commanded  companies  in  the  defence  of 
tha  country.  James  B.  Moore  emigrated  to  Illinois,  with  his  fa- 
ther, in  1781,  and  grew  up  a  soldier,  amidst  the  wars  and  perils  of  the 
country. 

He  also  commanded  a  company  in  1812.  The  father  of  Jacob 
Short  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  the  year  1796,  while  his  son  Jacob  was 
a  youth;  arid  he,  too,  like  those  already  mentioned,  was  enured  to 
the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  a  new  country,  from  his  infancy. 

These  four  patriots  were  captains  of  four  ranging  companies,  or- 
ganized by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Nathan- 
iel Journey  was  a  great  and  talented  man,  aiyl  was  a  Captain  during 
most  of  the  war. 
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He  mostly  protected  the  settlements  near  to  the  fort  bearing  his 
name. 

Hargravjs  and  Mc Henry  were  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  for  the  most  part  guarded  the  frontiers  on  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

During  the  summer  of  1812,  four  mounted  companies  under  the 
above  named  Captains,  ranging  throughout  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Wabash,  gave  the  country  ample  protection. 

In  the  full  of  1 8 12,  the  fort  at  Hill's  station  was  attacked,  and  one 
man  was  wounded.  An  Indian  shot  through  the  back  wall  of  a  chim- 
ney, to  one  of  the  block  houses,  and  thus  wounded  the  man.  An  In- 
dian was  also  killed  or  wounded,  as  blood  was  left  where  they 
were. 

In  the  fall  of  IS  12,  all  the  troops  that  could  be  mustered  up  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Lidians,  were  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men.     Gove  la  was   the  commander,  and  under  bim  w< 

Colonels  Russell.  'mnson  and  Rector.  m.  Judy  v. 

over  a  company  of  twenty-one  spies,  and  of  this  coqis  I  was  a  mem- 
ber. 

For  these  no  baggage  waggons  wer  )  provided,  but  each  man  pack- 
ed his  own  provisions  for  twenty  or  thirt;  .  and  the  horses  lived 
on  the  grass. 

The  army  mi  robed  from  Camp  I  '  up  the  Cahokia  Creek  by  the 

head  of  Macoupin,  and  croi  Bed  th    f  mon  river  a  few  milei 

of  the  present  city  ol  Held,  and  then  on  \ 
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General  Hopkins  marched  from  the  lower  part  of  Kentucky,  with  a 
large  army,  to  sweep  over  the  Illinois  country,  down  that  river,  and 
meet  Gov.  Edwards  towards  the  head  of  Peoria  lake. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1813,  two  families  were  destroyed  near  the 
mouth  of  Cash  river.  The  Americans  followed  the  Indians  south  in- 
to the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  a  snow  fell,  so  that  the  party  could  not 
follow  the  trail,  and  the  Indians  escaped. 

In  the  month  of  March,  two  travellers,  Young  and  McLean,  crossed 
the  Kaskaskia  river  at  Hill's  ferry,  where  Carlyle  is  situated  at  thi3 
day.     The  Indians,  soon  after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  killed  Young 
and  had  a  severe  combat  with   McLean.      They  shot  seven   times  at 
him,  but  he  swam  the  river  and  escaped. 

Boltenhouse  was  killed  a  few  miles  south  of  Albion,  towards  the 
vV  abash. 

Howard  was  appointed  Brig.  General  and  took  the  command  of  the 
troops  into  his  own  hands.  ' 

Another  campaign  was  decided  upon  in  the  northern  section  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Illinois  troops,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
left  Camp  Russell,  obout  the  of  first  August  1813,  was  Sergeant  in 
Capt.  Wm.B.Whitesides'  company  of  United  States  Iiaugers,&  marched 
in  this  campaign.  At  Fort  Mason  the  Missouri  troops  all  swam 
over  the  river  &  joined  us.  The  army  was  reorganized  at  this  station, 
General  Howard  in  command,  Colonels  McNair,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Stephenson,  of  Randolph,  Illinois,  were  the  two  Colonels  command- 
enta  Wm.  B.  Whiteside,Nathan  Boon  of  Missouri,  John  Moredock,  &, 
others,  were  made  Majors.  Col.  Desha,  of  the  United  States  army, 
was  in  some  command.  Col.  Clempson  was  the  Inspector.  Thewhole 
force  amounted  to  not  more  than  eight  hundred  men.  The  army 
marched  up  the  Mississippi  bottom  t<j  a  point  above  Quincy,  thence 
across  the  country  and  struck  the  Illinois  river  forty-odd  miles  below 
Peoria.  The  army  reached  Peoria  on  a  calm  pleasant  evening,  and 
the  beautv  of  the  situation  was  admired  by  the  whole  army.  The  Lake, 
and  the  scenery  around,  made  a  pleasing  impression  of  its  grandeur 
'  and  beauty  even  on  the  stern  rugged  soldiers  of  the  army. 

A  voung  man  was  shot  here,  during  the  night,  by  accident.  The 
army  marched  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  and  returned  next  day. — 
The  troops  camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  It  was  here  that  the  logs  were  cut  for  fort  Clark.  With  a 
proper  truck  wagon,  and  ropes  with  cross  pieces  of  wood  tied  at  the 
proper  intervals,  eight  men  can  draw  as  many  logs  as  four  horsed. — 
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The  logs  were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  the  regulars,  under 
('apt.  Phillips  rafted  them  over  the  Lake,  and  made  Fort  Clark  with 
them.  The  army  returned  to  Camp  Russell,  in  safety,  lute  in  Novem- 
ber. These  cumpaigns  did  much  good  in  checking  the  aggression  of 
the  Indians. 

In  1814,Mrs.  Reagan  and  six  children  were  killed,  in  the  forks  of 
Wood  river,  a  few  miles  East  of  the  present  city  of  Alton.  A  party 
of  whites  followed  them,  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  Whiteside. — 
Une  ludian  was  killed  in  a  tree  top,  by  Pruitt,  and  the  rest  escaped. 

In  August,  Henry  Cox  and  son  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  on  hii 
farm,  near  Hill's  Fort,  Shoal  Creek.  This  was  the  brave  soldier  that 
saved  the  life  of  the  girl,  some  years  before. 

In  the  Summer  of  1814,  Major  Campbell   commanded  a   squadron 
of  boats  that    ascended  the  Mississippi  to  Bock  Island,  and  had  a  se- 
ment  with  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians.  I  lampbelle  was  wound- 
ed and  many  of  his  men  killed  in  his  boats*     Hj  was  relieved,  and  the 

Die  armament  was  drove  down  to  St.  Louis  again.  The  men  fougtit 
well,  but  the  Indians  were  numerous  and  had  almost  captured  the 
whole  force. 

Major  Taylor,  the  late  President  of  the  Unit  .-  fled  on  tas 

3d  of  August,  1814,  with  334  men,  in  boats,  to  Rock  [aland.    Wl 
they  reached  the  Island,  the  British,  with  a  Dumber  of  red  coats,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  Indians,  met  them.     The  enemy  had  also  a 
and  three  pounder  cannon*    After  much  hard  fighting,  th  ma 

n  •  iral  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  ir,  the   British  from  Mackanaw  with  n  •    an- 

il and  Indians,  captured  Prairie  du  Cb  '.  rnt 

Fort  Madison  and  Johnston,  and  retreated  to  Cap  <        ■    • 

[n\  the  fall  of  1814,  the  wife  of  ela  waa  killed  by  the  la    - 
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many  of  the  citizens,  that  were  in  the  militory  service  saved  some  of 
their  wages,  and  with  it  bought  themselves  farms.  Illinois  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  grew  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  present  time ;  and  within 
a  reasonable  short  time,  not  a  State  in  the  Union  will  have  a  popula- 
tion that  can    be  numbered  equal  to  the  Praire  State. 

At  the  terminations  of  the  war,  with  the  influx  of  population,  pro- 
fessional men  also  appeared  in  the  country.  Elias  Kent  Kane  emigra- 
ted from  the  State  of  New  York — touched  at  Tennessee,  and  finally, 
in  1814,  settled  in  Kaskaskia.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
came  to  Illinois  when  quite  young. 

He  received  a  classic  education,  and  studied  law,  in  his  native 
State.  He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  a  benevolence  and  kindness 
of  heart  that  are  rarely  surpassed :  he  was  a  profound  lawyer,  and  an 
agreeable  and  eloquent  speaker. 

In  1818,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  remained  in  this 
office  for  some  time.  lie  was  elected  to  the  General  Assemblv  of  the 
State,  from  Randolph  county,  and  then  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1824.  In  1830,  he  was  re-elected,  and  in  1835, 
while  in  the  Sentate,  at  Washington  city,  he  died.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Kane  wras  very  much  lamented  in  Congress,  and  also  by  the  people  of 
Illinois.  His  talents  ard  amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  his 
friends  and  family,  so  that  his  death  rendered  them  inconsolable.  His 
career  in  Illinois  was  brief,  but  elevated  and  cospicuous. 

Alonzo  C.  Stuart,  a  lawyer,  emigrated  from  Reading,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  settled  in  Belleville,  in  the  year  1816.  He  was  a  fine  classic 
scholar  and  a  well  read  lawyer. 

Mr.  Stuaart  was  born  in  Clermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  reg- 
ular graduate  at  Dartmouth  College ;  he  received  a  Diploma  from 
that  institution  of  learning.  He  obtained  license  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1812,  to  practice  law,  and  in  Illinois  in  1817  :  but  soon  after  he  ex- 
perienced an  accidental  death,  that  put  an  end  to  his  usefulness  and 
promise. 

His  decease  was  very  much  regretted  by  his  family  an 
friends. 

Robert  K.  McLaughlin,  a  lawyer,  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and  set- 
tled in  Illinois,  in  1815.  McLaughlin  possessed  a  sound  judgment, 
and  much  energy  and  industry.  He  married  a  lady  of  excellent  sense 
and  an  amiable  disposition  ;  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Belleville,  but 
finally  located  in  Vandalia,  wrhere  he  has  been  the  ballace  wheel,  (to 
speak  in  boat  phrase,)  of   the  town,  for  many  years.      He  is  now  on- 
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joying,  in  en«i  and  wealth,  the  respectable  life  of  a  pioneer.      He  baa 
a  wife,  wealth,  and  no  children. 

Col.  Benjamin  Stephenson  moved  with  his  family  to  Illinois,  from 
Kentucky,  in  the  year  L809.     He  was  Sheriff  of  Randolph  county  for 
many  years.     In  the  war  of  1812,  he  acted  as  Colonel,    in  two 
paigns.     Stephenson  was  elected  a  Delegate   fco   (  from  the 

Territory  of  Illinois,  in  the  year  1814,  and  was  appointed  Roister  of 
the  Land  Office,  at  Edward.-ville. 

In  public  or  private  life,   he  was   a   polite  and  s.r  e    gen 

man.      Death  closed  his  earthly  career  some  years  since,  at  Edwa 
ville. 

Major  William  n^.rire  Drown  is  a  respectable  and  living  pioneer  of 
Illinois.     In  the  Old  Dominion,   and  Prince  Edward*  county  he 
b  >rn,  in  the  year  1777.     The  father  of  .Major  Brown  > Ken- 

tucky in  early  times,    and  the   Major   moved   to  Illinois  in  J      6.     At 

s"Long   Pointy  so  called,  he  settled,  an  1  has  m  r.>r 

more  than  one-third  of  a  century.     The  country  of 
represented  by  him,  in  the  State  Legislature,  for  many  years,   and 
has  b^n  active  inthe  def  ountry  in  all  the  Indian  v... 

his  day.     With  the  public  his  charact  i  for  hi 
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or,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  many  years — was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  list  Convention  to  form  the  State  Constitution,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  a  member  of  our  State  Legislature.  In  early  youth 
he  did  not  attend  to  his  education,  but  in  after  life  he  improved  him- 
self very  much,  an  1  is  an  intelligent  man.  Nature  blessed  him  with 
an  interesting  family,  many  of  whom  bid  fair  to  be  useful  and  distin- 
guished citizens. 

The  Hon  John  A.  McClernand  is  a  conspicuous  pioneer  of  southern 
Illinois,     lie  was  raised  in  Gallatin  connty,  and  worked  his  way  thro* 
many  difficulties  to  eminence  and  a  high  standing. 

Law  was  nis  avocation,  and  he  practiced  his  profession  for  some 
time  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  he  acted  an  efficient  part  as  a  State  officer,  and  has  represented 
Gallatin  county  time  and  time  again,  in  the  State  Legislature;  but 
most  of  his  public  Bcrvieaa  were  in  the  Congress  of  the  *Tnited  State. 
In  this  honorable  body  he  made  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  member. 
Nature  gifted  him  with  an  active  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  much  en- 
ergy. 

The  Rev.  JohnM.  Peck  emigrated  to  the  West,  in  1817,  and  has 
been  extremely  efficient  and  energetic  in  advancing  the  morality  and 
religion  of  the  country.  This  Reverend  Pioneer  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  1787,  and  reached  Shawneetown  in  the  year  1817.  For 
many  years  he  resided  in  Missouri,  and  he  and  family  were  rruch  af- 
flicted there  with  sickness.  In  1821  he  located  in  Illinois,  and  has  re- 
sided at  his  celebrated  site,  "The  Rock  Spring,"  ever  since. 

Nature  has  endowed  Mr.  Peck  with  her  choicest  gifts,  and  he,  him- 
self, has  been  indefatigable  and  energetic  in  his  scientific  and  literary 
labors.  A  strong,  vigorous  and  discriminating  intellect  he  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree.  In  addition  to  this  great  gift  of  nature  he  is 
also  blessed  with  an  activity  and  energy  that  shrink  from  no  labor 
and  research  that  is  within  the  compass  of  his  power.  With  his  effi- 
ciencv  and  energv  of  character  he  has  accomplished  much  in  the  West. 
Education  has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  him  during  his  whole  life 
in  the  Western  country. 

The  Sun  1  »v  Schools  may  greet  Mr.  Peck  as  their  most  efficient  sup- 
porter. The  temperance  cause  may  also  hail  him  as  its  best  friend 
and  champion.  Morality  and  religion  itself  were  greatly  advanced  in 
this  new  country  by  his  untiring  exertion. 

The  eminent  talents  of  this  devine  are  devoted  mostlv  to  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  writing  books,     Sermons  of  this  gentleman  are  clear 
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and  strong,  and  contain  in  them  not  only  the  theory  of  religion,  but 
also  the  practical  applieaikn  to    the  actions  ol  nun. 

The  writing  of  Mr.  Peck  exhibit  much  talent  and  rcssarch,  and  do 
him  and  the  country  much  honor.  The  literary  character  of  this  au- 
thor stand;-  eminent  throughout  the  West,  and  he  promisee  much  to  ad- 
vance his  literary  fame.  The  Baptist  denomination  ol  Christians  he 
has  joined,  and  is  onj  of  their  most  efficient  members* 

William  li.  Whiteside,  the  Captain  of  then  mpai>3  of  United  States 
Rangers,  in  the  war  of  lbl2,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  when  i 
lad  came  with  his  father.  Col  Wm.  Whiteside,  lo  the  country  in  1793. 
He  was  raised  on  the  frontiers,  and  without  much  education,  but  pos- 
sessed a  stionjr  and  sprightly  intellect,  ar.d  a  benevolence  of  heart 
that  was  rarely  equalled.  All  his  talent*  and  encigice  were  exerted 
n  the  defence  of  his  eountiv  lie  wis  Sheriff* of  Madison  eountv  for 
imany  years.  At  his  his  residence  in  Madison  county  he  died  soino 
years  since. 

Chicago  w  is  known  and  risite  1  by  the  explorers  of  the  country  from 
the  earliest  time*  to  th  .it;  but  no  regular  village  or  colony  was 

ever  est  kbit  the  I  thereuntil  moiern  date.  Indian  traders  and  the  en- 
cjaye  were  often  loc  ited  there,  but  no  continuous  settlement  was 
made*  The  name  is  of  In  lian  r.\ti -.i  sti  i,  find  moans  in  English,  tho 
(<Landof  On'ons,"  or '"Wild  Onion  Field." 

The  Indians,  in  1  SI  2.  massacred  almost  a  whole  company  of  regu- 
lars there,  and  kept  the  place  until  psace  \\  iral. 

John  B.  Pointsable  bul  n  f  Indian  goo  Is  there,  in  IT'.1*);  and 

John  Ken  ttlej  there  about  the  year  1800.  The  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan canal  pare  Chicago  the  Brsl  rtnrt  in  modem  times,  and  now  it 
bids  fair  to  b  i  th  i  larg  -r  city  in  the  Galley  of  the  Mississippi. 

John  D.  Whiteside,  other  son  of  th  l<    -1.  Whiteside,  was  born 

at  White;  Station,  in  ruse  J  l   and 

died  there  in  Tins  pi  >|jd  mind. — 
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&  were  respectable  citizens.  The  aged  patriarch  Risdon  Moore  was  a 
popular  and  conspicuous  man  of  his  day.  The  county  of  St.  Clair, 
wa3  represented  in  part  by  him  for  many  years,  and  he  was 'elected  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly. — 
He  died  many  years  since  and  left  an  unblemished  character.  A  large 
connection  of  the  Mitchells  and  Wests  emigrated  from  Bortetot  county 
Virginia,  and  settled  in  St.  Clair  county  east  of  Belleville  in  early 
times.  This  colony  was  composed  of  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens, 
and  the  desendents  have  spread  over  the  country  far  and  near. 

George  E.   Walker,  a  respectable  and  worthy  pioneer  was  born  in 
Tennessee,  and  his  father  and  farnilv,  in  the  vear  1811  settled  on  the 
east   of  the   Kaskaskia  river  near  the  Northern  limits  of  Randolph 
county. 

Young    walker  in  his  early  days  started  out  into  the  wide  world  to 
make  a  living,  and  most  nobly  has  he  sustained   himself.     He  traded 
with  the  Pottowatomy  Indians,  and  the  white  population  on  the  Illinois 
'river  to  much  advantage. 

Walker  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  company,  that  built  a  Rail 
Road  from  the  Mississippi  bluff  to  the  river.  This  road  was  construct- 
ed 7  miles  long  in  1837  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  to  the  St. 
Louis  market,  and  was  the  first  Rail  Road  built  in  the  state.  In  1S3V 
he  commenced  merchandising  in  Ottowa  Illinois.  At  this  time  he  is 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  efficient  merchants  in  thisjstate.  He  pos- 
sesses a  strong  natural  mind,  and  energy  and  activity  unequalled. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by 

John  Reynolds, 
to  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court,  for  the  District  of  Illinois, 


